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CHAP.  VIII. 
dmclnsum  of  Ike  Mercantile  Stfstem. 

Th(hj6h  the  encouragement  of  exportation,  and  the 
discouragement  of  importation,  are  the  two  great 
engines  by  which  the  mercantile  system  proposes  to 
enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  scnne  par- 
ticular commodities,  it  seems  to  follow  ^i  opposite 
plan:  to  discourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  im- 
portation. Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pretends, 
is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  country  by  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  of  trade.  It  discourages  the  ex* 
portation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and  of  the 
instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our  own  work- 
men an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to  undersell 
those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets :  and 
by  res^aining,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a 
few  commodities^  of  no  great  price,  it  proposes  to 
Vpt.  IIL  A 


Occasion  a  mtich  greater  and  more  valuable  expcwr- 
tation  of  others-  It  encourages  the  importation  of 
the  materials  of  manufitcturei,  in  order  that  our  own 
people  may  be  enabled  to  work  them  up  more  cheap- 
ly, and  thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
importation  of  fke  mannfticturedl  commodities.  I 
do  not  observe,  at  least  in  our  statute  book,  any  en- 
couragement given  to  the  importation  of  the  instru- 
ments of  tiTUd^.  Wben  ii0{iu£actiire6  heve  advan- 
ced to  a  certain  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fabrication  of 
the  instruments  of  tXdA^  beopjnies  itself  the  object  of 
a  great  number  of  very  important  manufactures.  To 
give  any  particular  encow^^ement  to  the  importa- 
tion of  such  instruments,  would  interfere  too  much 
with  the  interest  of  those  fnanufactures.  Such  im- 
portation, therefore^  imt^d  of  being  encouraged, 
has  frequently  been  prohibited-  Thus  the  importa- 
tion of  wool  cardhsi^  accept  flrom  lir^^iknd,  or  when 
brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  prohibited 
6y  the  34  of  Edward  IV. ;  whkh  prehibfeJen  was  re- 
newed by  thfe  39th  of  filfeabet*^!,  and  has  heen  cor^ 
tititied  and  rendered  perpetual^  I>y  subsequent  Ikws.    • 

fhe  importation  of  the  materials  of  inanuftotui*e 
has  sometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption 
flt)m  the  duties  to  which  other  good*  are  subject?,  and 
some  imes  by  bounties. 

Hie  knjtortatiqn  of  she^ps^  wool  from  several  di^ 
ferent  countries,  of  cotton  woof  from  aH  countries,' of 
undressed  fkx,  of  the  greater  part  of  dyeing  dirugs> 
of  the  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  ftt>m  Iceland 
or  the  British  colonies,  of  seat  skins  from  the  Bri- 
tish Greenfand  fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
British  colonies,  as  weH  as  of  severtfl  o<ther  materials 
bf  manufaeture,  has^  been  encouraged  by  an  exempt 
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ttoft  frwi  aU  dkitiesj  if  properly  entered  at  the  cus- 
tai»-lKiuse.  The  private  interest  of  our  merehants 
aad  manufW^urers  may,  perhs^,  have  extorted  from 
the  kgislalure  these  exemptions,  as  w^ll  as  the  great- 
er part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They 
are,  hoirever,  perfectly  just  and  reasonable ;  and  if, 
consiat^itly  with  the  necessities  of  the  state»  they 
could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials  of  ma^ 
nufacture,  the  pubtic  would  certainly  be  a  gain^. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufiacturers,  however, 
has  in  some  cases  ei^tended  these  exemptions  a  good 
deal  beyond  what  caa  justly  be  con8id^*ed  aa  ib0  rude 
materials  of  their  work*  By  the  24th  Gea.  IL  chap. 
46,.  a  anafl  dnty  of  only  Id.  the  pound  was  imposed 
upcm  the  importation  of  foreign  brown  Hnen  yarn» 
instead  of  much  higher  daties  to  wfaicfa  it  had  been 
sdtijeeted  before^  viz.  of  Sd.  the  pound  upon  sail  yam^ 
of  Is.  the  pound  upon  all  French  afid  Dutch  yam^ 
and  of  2l.  13s.  4d.  upon  the  hundred  weight  of  all 
spruce  cnr  S^uscovia  yarn.  But  our  manufactttref^ 
were  not  long  satined  with  this  reduction:  by 
29th  of  the  saaieking^  chap.  15,  the  same  law  which 
gave  a  bounty  upon  the  eitportatioii  of  British  and 
Irish  linen,^  of  wfaidi  the  price  did  not  exceed  18d« 
the  yard,  even  this  small  duty  upon  the  impoi^tatiott 
«f  thrown;  lineii  yarn  wis  taken  away.  In  the  differ- 
ent opa^ations;,  horwerer,  which  are  necessary  for 
ttie  preparation  of  linen  yara,  a  good  deal  more  in*' 
dustry  is  employed,  tban  in  the  subsequent  operaAmn 
of  preparing  linen  cloth  from  linen  yam.  To  say 
JMTthing'of  the  indfostx'y  of  the  flax^^owers  andfiax- 
dressers,^  three  or  four  ^inners^  at  least,  are  neces** 
s^r  kiordaf  to  keep  one  weaver  in  constant  employ-* 
ment ;  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quan-  ^ 
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tity  of  fabdur,  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  lineii 
cloth,  is  employed  in  that  of  linen  yarn  i-  but  6\jLt 
s{)inners  dre  poor  peopte ;  tiroraen  commonly  scjitter- 
ed  about  in  all  diflfereiit  parts  of  the  country,  without 
support  or  protection.  It  is  not  by  the  sale  of  theif 
woric,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work  of  the  wea-- 
fersj  that  our  great  master  manufacturers  make 
their  profits.  As  it  is  their  interest  to  sell  the  com-' 
plete  manufeiciure  as  dear,  so  it  is  to  buy  the  mate- 
rials as  chei^  sis  possible.  By  extorting  from  the 
legislature  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  their 
own  linen,  high  duties  upon  the  importation  ef  sAh 
ic^eign  linen,  abd  a  total  prohibition  of  the  home 
cfomsumption  of  some  sorts  of  Frendi  Hnen,  they*- 
endeavour  to  sell  their  owii  goods  as  dear  as  possi- 
ble. By  ^hcburagirig  the  importation  of  foreign 
linen  yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  competition 
with  that  which  isr  made  by  our  own  people, .  they 
endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor  spinners  asr. 
eheap  as  possible.  They  ar^  as  intent  to  keep  down 
the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  as  the  fearnin^  of 
the  poor  spinners ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workman,  that  they  endeavour  either 
to  raise  the' price  of  the  complete  work^  or  to  lower 
that  of  the  rude  materials^  It  is  the  industry  which 
is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  power- 
ful, that  b  principally  enconraged  by  our  mercantile 
system.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  bepefit  og 
the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often  either  neglect-, 
ed  or  oppr.essed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  thef  exportation  of  linen^ 
and  the  exemption  from  the  duty  upon  the  impor-^ 
tation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  granted  only  for 
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fifteen  years,  but  continued  l^  two  different  prolon- 
gations, expire  with  the  end  of  the  session  of  par-r 
liament' which  shall  immediately  follow  thie  24th  of 
June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of 
the  materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  been 
principally  confined  to  such  as  were*  imported  from 
our  American  plantations. 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those  granted, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  upon 
the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America.  Under 
this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber  fit  for 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  II.  the  ton 
upon  masting-timber,  and  that  of  61.  the  ton  upon 
hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as  should  be  imported 
into  B^ngland  from  Scotland,  Both  these  bounties 
continued,  without  any  variation,  at  the  same  rate, 
till  they  were  severally  allowed  to  expire ;  that  upon 
hemp  on  the  1st  of  January  1741,  and  that  upon 
masting-timber  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment immediately  following  the  24th  June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their  continuance, 
peveral  alterations.  Originally,  that  upon  tar  was 
41.  the  ton  ;  that  upon  pitch  the  same ;  and  that  upon 
:turpentine,  81,  the  tcm.  The  bounty  of  41.  the  ton 
upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  such  as  had  been 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner ;  that  upon  other 
good,  clean,  and  merchantable  tar,  was  reduced  t^ 
21.  4s.  the  ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewise 
reduced  tp  11/  and  that  upon  turpentine  to  lU  lOsu 
the  ton. 
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The  second  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  tlie  materials  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21st  Geo.  11. 
chap.  30,  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the 
British  pkuoitations.  When  the  plantation  indigo  was 
worth'  three  fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best  French 
indigo,  it  w^  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  6d* 
the  pound.  This  bounty,  which,  like  most  others, 
was  granted  only  ftff  a  limited  time,  was  cxintinued 
by  several  prolongations,  but  was  reduced  to  4d.  the 
pound.  It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of 
the  session  of  parliament  which  followed  the  25th 
Bfarch  lISl. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  th^  granted 
(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  some- 
times to  court  and  sometimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
American  colonies)  by  the  4th  Geo.  III.  chap.  56> 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax, 
from  the  British  plantations.  This  bounty  was  grant- 
ed for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  June  17^4, 
to  the  24th  June  1 785.  For  the  first  seven  years 
it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  81,  the  ton,  for  the  second 
at  6l.  and  for  the  third  at  4l,  It  was  not  extended 
to  Scotland,  of  which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is 
sometimes  raised  there  in  small  quantities,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce. 
Such  a  bounty  upon  the  imputation  of  Scotch  flax 
into  England;  Would  have  heen  too  great  a  discou- 
ragement to  the  native  produce  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.  '    • 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kipd  was  that  granted 
by  the  5th  Geo.  III.  chap  45,  upon  the  importation 
of  wood  from  America.      It  was  granted  for  nine 
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ft^crs,  fromtke  li^  Janm&iy  i^oe,  to  ifae  lift  Jtamiy 
1 776*  ]3urnig  th^  first  tHree  yeare,  it  was  to  be  for 
eviBiy  ituftdred  md  twenty  good  itedB^  lai  the  rate  oT 
11.  \  and  fca*  every  I(sul  costaiHiRg'  fifty  tubic  feet  of 
otiier  «q«are  timber,  at  tbe  i^ted?  128.  For  the 
wcowd  tbree  year^^  it  wia^  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  15s.  mod  for  otber  squared  tio^r  at  the  rate  of 
S9. ;  a&d  for  the  thind  tlnree  y^irs,  it  Tras^  for  deais, 
to  be  sit^e  mte  of  10$. ;  a»(i  ito  ev^ry  ottier  squa^ 
fed  tknber  ^  the  rate  of  ^. 

The  Mlk  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  glwited  by 
iAe  mh  Ge^  ill.  diap.  38,  upon  the  importatioii  of 
ra:w  cilk  f)rot&  the  Piilish  plantatioiis^  Itvas^tmted 
Ibr  ets^tity-one  yeat^  A*om  the  l$t  JawUary  1770,  to 
the  IW  JaDtiary  17®1*  fw  tiie  iSfwt  aeven  years,  it 
waa  to  be  at  die  itite  of  ^1*  for  ereiy  hundred 
|io«mds  vahie ;  for  ^e  $eeond,  at  £DL  ;  and  for  the 
third,  at  li5l.  The  management  of  the  silk-^nxirin, 
and  the  pneparation  of  silk,  requiras  9o  mvech  hand-^ 
labour^  and  labour  is  (so  very  dear  in  America,  diait 
enaa  thk  great  bounty^  I  kdcte  been  infbmted,  was 
not  itilEely  to  produce  any  ^considerable  effect. 

The  sixth  bounty  of  tiiis  kind  was  that  granted 
irfr  1  Ith  Geo«  IIL  <$hap..  50^  6^t  tlie  importatam  of 
pipe,  hogshead^  and  battel  staves^  and  heading:,  from 
the  &^i6h  pSantationi^,  It  was  granted  for  nia^ 
years,  froto  let  January  1772,  to  the  1st  Janoarjr 
1781 .  For  the  first  three  yetKtu^  it  wais,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  J@i, ;  for  the 
aeocmd  |hree  yearg>  (it  ftl ;  and  £pr  the  t^ird  three 
yeoTB^  at  21. 

The  seirenth  ^md  Im  bounty  of  this  kiad  wats  that 
grauMfey  *e  18th  <^#o.  Ill,  €he(p.S7,  iijponth*^ 
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importation  of  bemp  from  Ireland.  It  was  granted 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  importation  of 
hemp  and  undressed  flabc  from  America,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  the  24th  June  1779,  to  the  24th 
June  1800.  This  terra  is  divided  likewise  into 
three  periods,  of  seven  years  each ;  and  in  each-  of 
those  periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish  bounty  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  American,  It  does  not,,  how- 
^ver,  like  the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  im- 
portation of  undressed  flax.  It  would  have  been 
too  great  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  When  this  last  bounty  was 
granted,  the  British  and  Irish  legislatures  were  not 
in  much  better  humour  with  one  another  than  the 
British  and  American  ba:d  b^en  before.  But  this 
boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  granted 
under  more  fortunate  auspices  than  all  those  to 
America. 

The  same  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave 
bounties,  when  imported  from  America,  were  sub- 
jected to  considerable  duties  when  imported  from 
any  other  country.  The  interest  of  our  Ammcaoi 
colonies  was  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the 
mother  country.  Thei;r  wealth  was  considered  sis 
our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent  out  to  them, 
it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balaince  of 
trade,  and  we  could  never  become  a  farthing  the 
poorer,  by  any  expense  which  we  could  lay  6ut  upon 
them.  They  were  our  own  in  every  respect,  and  it 
was  an  expense  laid  out  upw  the  improvement  of 
our  own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend, 
at  present  to  say  any  thing  further,  in  order  to  ex.- 
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pose  the  folly  of  a  system  which  futal  experience  has 
HOW  sufficiently  exposed.  Had  our  American  colo- 
nies really  been  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  those  bounties 
flight  have  been  considered  as  bounties  upon  produc- 
tion, and  would  still  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions to  which  such  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
is  sometimes  discouraged  by  absolute  prohibitions^ 
and  sometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  mor^  sue-, 
cessful  than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  persua-i 
ding  the  legislature  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
depended  upon  the  success  aiid  extension  (rf  their  par- 
ticular business.  They  have  pot  only  obtained  a  mo- 
nopoly against  the  consumers,  by  ap  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  importing  woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign 
country;  but  they  have  likewiseobtained  anothermo- 
nopoly  against  the  s^eep  farmers  and  growers  of  wool, 
by  a  similar  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  live  sheep 
and  wooL  The  severity  of  many  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  revepue  is 
very  justly  complained  of,  as  imposing  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  actions  which,  antecedent  to  the  statutes 
that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  had  always^  been 
understood  to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruellest  of  pur 
revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparison  to  sopie  of  those  which  the 
clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  has 
extorted  from  the  legislature,  for  the  support  of  their 
own  absurd  and  oppressive  inonopolies.  Like  the 
laws  of  Draco,  these  laws  may  be  said  to  be  all  writ- 
ten in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3,  the  exporter  of 
sheep,  lambs,  or  rams,  was,  for  the  first  offence,  to 
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forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  suffer  a  yew^s  im- 
prisonment, ^nd  tlien  to  have  his  kft  hand  cut  off  im 
a  market  town,  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  there  nail- 
ed up ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  adjudged  a 
ft;lon,  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly.  To  prevent 
the  breed  of  our  sheep  from  being  propagated  In  fb-» 
reign  countries,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  this 
law.  By  the  18th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  chap*  18, 
the  exportation  of  wool  was  made  felony,  and  the 
exporter  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  neither  of  these  statutes  were  ever 
executed.  The  first  of  them,  however,  so  far  as  J 
know,  has  never  been  directly  repealed,  and  Ser* 
geant  Hawkins  seems  to  consider  it  as  still  iti  force* 
It  may,  however,  perhaps  be  tronsidered  as  virtually 
repealed  by  the  19th  of  Charles  11.  chap.  S2,  sect,. 
3y  which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the  penal- . 
ties  imposed  by  former  statutes,  imposes  a  new  pe- 
nalty, viz.  that  of  20s.  for  every  sheep  exported,  or 
attempted  to  be  exported,  together  with  the  for- 
feiture of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  owner's  share  of  the 
sheep.  The  second  of  them  was  expressly  repealed 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  28,  sect^ 
4,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  *  Whereas  the  sta* 

*  tuteof  the  18th  and  14th  of  King  Charles  I  J.  made 

*  against  the  exportation  of  wool,  among  other  thingjs 

*  in  the  said  act  mentioned,  doth  enact  the  sam* 

*  to  be  deemed  felony,  by  the  severity  of  which  pe- 

*  nalty  the  prosecution  of  offenders  hath  not  beeit 

*  so  effectually  put  in  execution ;  be  it  therefore 
*r  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  so  much 
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^  of  the  said  act,  wfaidi  relates  to  the  making  the 
*  said  ofFenpe  felony,  be  repealed  and  made  void/ 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  imposed 
by  this  milder  statute,  or  which,  though  imposed  by 
former  statutes,  are  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are  still 
sufficiently  severe.      Besides  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the  pen^yof  3s.  for  every 
pound  weight  of  wool,  either  exported  or  attempted 
to  be  exported,  that  is  about  four  or  five  times  the 
Talue.      Any  merchant,  or  other  person  convicted 
of  this  offence,  is  disabled  from  requiring  any  debt 
or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any  factor  or  other 
person.      Let  his  fortune  be  wliat  it  will,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  those  heavy  penalties,  the 
law  means  to  ruin  him  completely.      But,  as  the 
morals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  yet 
so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  contrivers  of  this  statute, 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been 
taken  of  this  clause.     If  the  person  convicted  of 
this  offence  is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within 
three  months  after  judgn^ent,  he  is  to  be  transport* 
ed  for  seven  years ;  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  fe- 
lony, without  benefit  of  clergy.      The  owner  of  the 
ship,  knowing  this  offence,  forfeits  all  his  interest  in 
the  diip  and  furniture.     The  master  and  mariners, 
knowing  this  offence,  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  suffer  three  months  imprisonment.     By  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  master  suffers  six  months 
imprisonment. 

In  orijer  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland 
commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burdensome  and 
oppressive  restrictions.  It  cannot  be  pi^cked  in  any 
box,  barrel,  cask,  case,  chest,  or  an^  other  package. 
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.  but  only  in  packs  of  leatlier  or  pack-cloth,  on  which: 
must  be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words  wool  or 
i/arn^  in  large  letters  not  less  than  three  inches  long, 
on  pain*  of  forfeiting  the  same  and  the  package,  and 
^s.  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  fay  the  owner 
or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on  any  horse  or  cart, 
or  carried  by  land  within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  but 
between  sun^rising  and  sun-setting,  on  pain  of  for^ 
foiting  the  same,  the  horses  and  carriages.  The 
hundred  next  adjoining  to  the  sea-coast,  out  of,  or 
through  which  the  wool  is  carried  or  exported,  for* 
feits  20l.  if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  lOL;  and 
if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value,  together 
with  treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within  the  year. 
The  execution  to  be  against  any  two  of  the  inha-. 
bitants,  whom  the  sessions  must)  reimburse,  by  an 
assessment  on  the  other  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cases 
of  robbery.  And  if  any  person  compounds  with  the 
hundred  for  less  than  this  penalty,  he  i3  to  be  im- 
pri30i^ed  for  five  years  ;  and  any  other  person  may 
prosecute.  Ttiese  regulations  take  place  through 
the  whole  kingdom. 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
the  restrictions  are  still  more  troublesome.  Every 
owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea-coast  nyast 
give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days  after  shearing*, 
to  the  next  oflScer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of 
his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged. 
And  before  he  removes  any  part  of  them,  he  must 
give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
fleeces,  and  of  the  nAme  and  abode  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is 
intended  they  should  be  carrijed.  No  person  withia 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  counties,  can  buy 
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atiy  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the  king^, 
that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  shall  so  buy  shall 
be  sold  by  him  to  any  other  person  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  sea.  If  any  wool  is  found  carrying  to- 
wards the  sea-side  in  the  said  counties,  unless  it  has 
been  entered,  and  security  given  as  aforesaid,  it  is 
forfeited,  and  the  offender  also  forfeits  3s.  for  every 
pound  weight.  If  any  person  lay  any  wool,  not  en- 
tered as  aforesaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea, 
it  must  be  seized  and  forfeited ;  and  if,  after  such 
seizure,  any  person  shall  claim  the  same,  he  must 
give  security  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he  is  cast 
upon  trial  he  shall  pay  treble  costs,  besides  all  other 
penalties. 

When  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  in- 
land trade,  the  coasting  trade,  we  may  believe,  can- 
liot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool,  who 
carrieth,  or  causeth  to  be  carried,  any  wool  to  any 
port  or  place  on  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  from 
thence  transported  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  port 
on  the  coast,  must  first  cause  an  entry  thereof  to  be 
made  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  containing  the  weight,  marks,  and  number 
ef  the  packages,  before  he  brings  the  same  within 
five  miles  of  that  port,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  t^e 
same,  and  also  the  horses,  carts,  and  other  carriage!?  5 
and  also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other 
laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of  wool*  This 
law,  however  (1st  Will.  III.  chap.  82),  is  so  very  in- 
dulgent as  to  declare,  that  *  this  shall  not  hinder  any 

*  person  from  carrying  his  wool  home  from  the  place 

*  of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  miles  of  the 

*  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  shearing,  and 

*  b^ore  he  remove  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand 
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*  certify  to  the  next  officer  of  the  customs  the  tree 

*  number  of  fleeces,  ajid  where  it  is  housed;  and  do 

*  not  remove  the  same,  without  certifying  to  such 

*  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  so  to  do, 

*  three  days  before/  Bond  must  be  given  that  the 
wool  to  be  carried  coast- ways  is  to  be  landed  at  the 
particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  outwards^ 
and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the  presence 
of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of  the  wool  is 
incurred,  as  in  other  goods,  but  the  usual  additional 
penalty  of  8s.  for  every  pound  weight  is  likewise  in- 
curred. 

Our  woollen  maiiufiEicturer^,  in  order  to  justify 
their  demand  of  such  extraordinary  restrictions  and 
regulations,  confidently;  asserted,  that  £nglkih  wool 
was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country ;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries  could 
not,  without  some  mixtinre  of  it,  be  wrought  up  intor 
any  tolerable  manufacture;  that  fine  cloth  could  not 
be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  therefore,  if  the 
exportation  of  it  could  be  totally  pi'evented,  could 
monopolize  to  herself  almost  tk^  whole  woollen:  trade* 
of  the  world  ;  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  sell 
at  wliat  price  she  pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quire the  most  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by  the 
most  advantangeous  balance  of  trade^  This  doctrine, 
like  most  other  doctrines  which  are  confidently  assert- 
ed l^  any  considerable  number  of  pec^le,  was,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  most  implicitly  believed  byamxrch 
greater  number  ;  by  almost  all  those  who  are  either 
unacquainted  with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not 
made  particular  inquiries.  It  is,  however,so  perfectly 
false,  that  English  wool  is  in  any  respect  necessary 
for  the  making  of  fine  cbth,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit 
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fw  it.  Fine  cloth  is  Biade  aUegether  of  Spanish 
WQ0i  l^gUak  wool  caBiiot  be  even  so  mixed  with 
Spanish  wooU  aa  to  enter  iato  the  composition  with- 
out sfOfliEg  atud  degrading,  in  some  degree,  the  £a* 
hric  eS  the  c4oth. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  foregoing  part  of  thia 
w^rk,  that  the  effect  of  these  regulations  has  beea 
to  4epF6s6  the  price  of  English  wool,  not  only  below 
whaife  it  naturaliy  wemW  be  in  the  present  times,  but 
irery  m»di  heiow  what  it  actually  wa*  in  the  time  of 
Bdward  III.  The  price  of  Scots  wool,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  union,  it  became  subject  to  the  same 
rQgu}ati^m$»  is  said  t^  have  faUen  about  one  half.  It 
is  observed  by  the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  au- 
thor of  the  Afemoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Jcfca  &]paWi,  that  tlje  price  of  tlie  best  linglish  wool 
in  England,  is  generally  bdow  what  wool  of  a  very 
mferior  quality  commonly  sells  for  in  tlie  market  of 
Amsterdam.  To  depress  the  price  of  this  commodity 
faeiow  what  may  be  called  its  natural  and  proper 
price,  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  regulati^was  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  pro- 
duced the  effect  that  was  expected  from  them. 

This  reduction  ctf  price,  it  may  perhaps  be 
tbou^bt,  by  discouraging  the  growing  of  wool,  must 
hare  reduced  very  much  the  annual  produce  of  that 
oomimodity,  though  not  below  what  it  formerly  was, 
yet  below  what,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
woi^  probably  have  been,  had  it,  in  consequence 
of  an  open  and  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  natural  and  proper  price.  I  am,  however,  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  the  quantity  of  the  annual 
produce  cannot  have  been  much,  though  it  may^ 
|wrbaps,  have  been  a  little  affected  by  these  regula- 
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tions.  The  growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  pur- 
pose for  which  the  sheep-farmer  employs  his  indus- 
try and  stock*  H6  expects  his  profit,  not  so  much 
from  the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  car- 
case ;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  lat- 
ter must  even,  in  many  cases,  make  up  to  him  what- 
ever deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  average  or  or* 
dinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has  been  observed^ 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  *  whatever 

*  regulations  tend  to  sink  the  price,  either  of  wool 
'  or  of  raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be^ 

*  must,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  have 
,  "  some  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  butchers'  meat. 

*  The  price,  both  of  the  great  and  small  cattle  which 

*  are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be 
'  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the 

*  profit  which  the  farmer,  has  reason  to  expect  from 
'*  improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they 
'  will  soon  cease  to  feed  them.     Whatever  part  of 

*  this  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and 

*  the  hide,  must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.  The  less  there 
<  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  for  the 

*  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided  up- 

*  on  the  different  parts  of  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  the 

*  landlords  and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to 

*  them.  Inanimprovedand  cultivated  country,  there- 

*  fore,  their  interest  as  landlords  and  farmers  cannot 

*  be  much  affected  by  such  regulations,  tfaou^  their 

*  interest  as  consumers  may  by  the  rise  in  the  price 
<  of  provisions.'  According  to  this  reasoning,  there- 
fore, this  degradation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not 
likely,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country^  to  oc- 
casion any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that 
commodity  ;  except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of 
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mutton,  it  may  somewhat  diminish  the  de^iand  for, 
and  conseiq[uently  the  production  of,  that  particular 
species  of  butchers'  meat.  Its  effect,  however,  even 
in  this  way,  it  is  pirobaUe,  is  not  very  considerable. 
But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the  an« 
hual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  considerable, 
its  effect  upbn  the  quality,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought^ 
must  necessarily  have  been  v^ry  great.  The  degra- 
dation in  the  quality  of  English  wool,  if  not  below 
what  it  was  in  former  times,  yet  below  what  it  natu- 
rally would  have  been  in  the  present  state  of  improve* 
ment  and  cultivatioii,  must  have  been,  it  may  per* 
h^s  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
degradation  of  pri<*e.  As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pasture,  and  upon  the  manage* 
meht  and  cleanliness,  of  the  sheep,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the.grdwth  of  the  fleece,  the  attention 
to  these  circumstances,  it  may  naturally  enough  be 
imagined,  can  nevel*  be  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
the  recompence  whidh  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely 
to  make  for  the  labour  and  expense  which  that  at- 
tention requires;  It  happens,  however,  that  the  good- 
ness of  l^e  fleece  depend^  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  health,  growth,  tod  bulk  of  the  animal ;  the 
same  attention  whiph  is  necessary  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  carcase  is,  in  some  respects,  sufl&cient  fcwr 
that  of  the  fleece.  Notwithstanding  the  degradation 
of  price,  IkigUsh  wojol  is  said  to  have  been  improved 
considerably  durii^  the  course  even  of  the  present 
century.  The  imiW)vemeht might,  perhaps,have  been 
gresAet  if  the  price  had  been  better ;  but  the  lowness 
of  price,'  thoii;g^h  it  may  havfe  obstructed,  yet  certain- 
ly it  hi»  Qo^tdkogether  pireirented  that  iipj^rovement^ 
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Hie  violence  of  tbese  regulations^  tHerefM^e,  seems 
io  have  itfected  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality 
of  the  anhnal  pi^u(!;e  of  wool,  so  muc^  as  it  might 
have  h^een  expected  todo  (tlveiigb  I  think  it  probaMe 
that  it  m&y  have  affi^^ted  the  latter  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  former) ;  and  the  inter^t  of  the  growerft^rf 
woof,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some  de-» 
gree#  deenis,  upon  the  whc^,  to  haire  been  nmcb  less 
hfurt  tbafi^  could  well  hav^  been  imagined^ 

These  <xmsiderations»  however^  witi  noi  jusUQ^ 
the  absolnte  prohilHtion  of  tfce  exportation  of  wool; 
but  they  wilt  Ml j  justify  the  imposition  of  a  ooi^ 
siderabk  tax  upon  that  exportation* 

lb  hurt,  in  any  degree,  the  interest  of  aliy  one 
order  df  citizens^  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  promote 
that  of  some  other #  is  evidently  co^^trary  to  tbat  jus^ 
tice  and  equality  ^  treatment  which  the  soverei^ 
owes  to  alt  the  different  orders  of  his  subjects^  But 
the  jn'ohSntion  certainly  hurts^  i^  some  degree,  Uie 
interesf  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no  other  pM-* 
pose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufacturets^ 

Every  dffierent  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  con^ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or  common* 
wealth.  A  tax  of  6ve^  or  even  of  tefi  sl^Uings^  upon, 
the  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  pra^i^ 
duce  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign^ 
It  would  hurt  the  interest  of  tb&  growers  sdtaiewhat 
less  than  the  prohfbitien^  biecause  it  would  oot  pro^ 
bably  lower  the  price  of  W4fel  qpiile  so  much.  It 
would  aifofd  ^  sufficient  advantage  to  Hie  m^MUMSsu> 
tttrer,  because,  though^he  mi^  not  buy  his  w^Kdal^ 
together  iS6  cheap  as  ^und^  th^  prohibition,  he  would 
^iH'^y  it  at  least #veo^  le^^^sMingsdbitaper  ^ka» 


smffyreign  mwnfiictiirer  could  bay  it,  besides  sa* 
ving^tbefreigitt  imd  insurance,  which  the  other  would 
be  obliged  to  pajf.  It  is  aearce  possible  to  devise  a 
tax  which  could  prodi^e  any.  considerable  revenue 
to  the  sC^er^gii*  and  at  the  same  time  occasion  so 
little  ine&nv(Miieticy  to  any  body. 

The  prohibitionf  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties 
which  guard  it,  does  not  prerent  the  exportation  of 
wool.  It  is  eicported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great 
quantities.  The  great  difference  between  the  price 
in  the  home,  and  that  iil  the  foreign  market,  pre- 
sents mch  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  iaU  the  ri- 
gour of  the  biw  caatnet  prevent  it.  This  illegal  ex<* 
port^kA  U  advantageoiis  to  nobody  but  the  smug- 
ger. A  legri  exportation,  subject  to  a  tax,  by  af« 
fExr^ng  a  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  therein  sa- 
ving the  imposition  of  same  other,  perhaps  more  bur- 
^lensonie  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  advan- 
ti^;eous  to  all  the  difierent  sul^ects  of  the  state. 

The  ^j^pcNTtation  of  fuller's  earth,  br  fuller's  day, 
tn^pfosf^  to  be  o^ceasaty  for  jHreparing  and  clomsing 
the  wooUten  manufactures,  has  heext  objected  to 
m»\y  t^he  same  peiialtles  as  tbe  importation  of 
^ooL  Even  tobacco-pipe  day,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  different  dmn  fuller's  day,  yet,  on  ac- 
<HMint  o(  their  res^mblata^^,  and  becaiise  fuller's 
dhy  utight  sometime  be  exported  as  tdbacco*p^>e 
clay,  hdirbew  laid  under  the  same  pt oMbkiims  and 
peiiajities. 

%  the  IS^  and  lUh  of  Charles  11.  chap.  7,  the 
en^^ii^tlion)  ncit  only  of  raw  hides,  hut  of  tanned  l^t- 
th^t,  m^m^  in  thd  shape  of  boots,  i^ioes,  or  slippuars, 
was  pr0hftiited ;  &6A  the  law  gai^  a  monc^ly  to 
«ur  hc^jQiMmfc^s  and  sh^ie-makers,  not  cmly  agdnst 
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our  graziers,  bijt  against  our  tannef^.  By  sfhbse-» 
i]uent  statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  themselves  ex- 
empted .  frbm  this  monopoly,  upoii  paying  a  small 
tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  the  hundred  weight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighitig  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  They  have  obtained  l&ewise  the  drawbacks 
of  two-thirds  6f  the  excise  duties  imposed  uppn  their 
trommbdity,  even  When  exported  without  further 
manufacture;  •  All  manufacturei^  of  leather-  may  be 
exported  duty  free  ;  and  the  exporter  is  besidefs  en- 
titled to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  duties  of  excise* , 
Our  graziers  still  continue  subject  to  the  old  monopo- 
ly. Graziers,  separated  from  one  another,  and  dis- 
persed through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  coun- 
try, cannot,  without  great  diflBk^ulty,  combine  toge- 
ther for  th^  purpose  eitheir  of  imposing  monopolies 
upon  their  fellow-citizerts,  or'  Of  exempting  them-^ 
selves  from  stich  as  may  have  been  imposed  upow 
theirf  by  other  people.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds^ 
collected  together  in  numerous  bo4ies  in  all  great 
cities,  easily  can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle  ^re  pro-> 
hibiied  to  be  exported ;  and  the  two  insignificant 
trades  6f  the  herner  and  comb-maker  enjoy^  in  this 
r-especl,  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 

•;  Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes,  up^ 
oh  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  partially,  but 
not  completely  mianufactured,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
ihanufacture  of '  leather^  As  long  as  any  thing  re- 
mains to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for; 
immediate  use  and  consumpifori,  otir  maiiufacturers 
think  that  they  themselves  ought  to  have  the  doing* 
of  it/  Woollen  yarn  and  worsted  are  prohibited  tb 
be  exported  under  the  same  penalties  fets  wool;  jEveii 
white  clothsjai'e  subject  to  a  duty  upon  expc^tatiiln,' 
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aiid  our'dyers'  have  so  far  obtained  a  nionopoly  against 
our  cldthiers.  Our  clothkrs  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it,  but  it  hap^ 
pens  that  the  greater  part  of  our  principal  clothiers 
are  themselves  likewise  dyers.  Watch^aSes,  clock- 
l^jases,  and  dial-elates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have 
been  prohibited  to  be  exported.  Our  clock-makers 
and  watch-makers  are,  it  seems,  unwilling  that  the 
price  of  this  sort  of  workmanship  should  be  raised 
upon  them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  some  old  statutes  of  Edward  III.  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.  the  exportation  of  all  metals  was 
prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone  excepted,  pror 
bably  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  those 
nietals ;  in  the  exportation  of  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  con- 
sisted. For  the  encouragement  of  the  mining  trade, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  17,  exempted 
from  this  prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  nletal 
made  from  British  ore.  The  exportation  of  all  sort^ 
of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  was  after- 
wards permitted  by  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  III. 
chap.  26.  The  exportf^tipn  of  unmanufactured  brass, 
of  what  is  called  guutmetal,  bell-metal,  and  shroffV. 
metat,  still  continues  tq  be  prphibited.  Brass  ma- 
nufactures of  all  sorts  may  be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  nianufacture, 
where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is,  in  many 
cases,  subjected  to  considerable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15,  the  expo^tion  of 
all  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, upon  which  any  duties  had  been  imposed  by  for- 
mer statutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The  following 
ffoods,  however,  were  excepted :  alum,  lead,  ^ead  ore^ 
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tin,  tatitied  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  catds,  white 
woollen  cloths,  kqpis  calantinaris,  skins  irf*  all  sorts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares'  wool,  hair  of  all 
sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  except 
horses,  all  these  are  either  materials  of  nianiifactttra, 
or  incomplete  manufactures  (which  may  be  ooiis|^ 
dered  as  materials  for  still  ftirther  manufacture),  or 
instruments  of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them 
subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been 
imposed  upon  them,  the  old  subsidy,  and  one  per 
cent,  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute,  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers'  use  are  exempted  from  all  duties 
upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  however,  is  after- 
wards subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
lieavy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dy^ni,  it  seems, 
while  they  thought  it  fbr  their  interest  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  those  drugs,  by  an  exelnplionfrom 
all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  their  own  interest 
to  throw  some  small  discouragement  upon  their  ex- 
portation. The  avidity,  however.  Which  ^ggested 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  most  pro- 
bably disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  It  necessari* 
ly  taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their  importation 
should  not  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  market.  The  home  market  was  at  all 
times  likely  to  be  more  scantily  suppUed  ;  the  com- 
modities were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  somewhat 
dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
portation been  rendered  as  free  as  the  importation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  gum  senega,  or 
gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated  dyeing 
drugs,  mi^t  be  imported  duty  free.     They  were 
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nyi^MN;ed»  indeed,  to  aismdUl  femdage  duty,  amount- 
ing €mfy  to  three  penoe  in   tibe  hundred  weight 
^pmi  thftir  k^e^^atportalMn,     Fimnce  enjoyed,  at  that 
time,  aa  e»elu«ive  trade  to  the  country  most  prOf 
ifatetiveof  tiu>ie  dttign,  that  which  lies  in  the  neigh* 
bduriiood  of  the  Sa^eg^al ;  and  the  British  market 
4»Mid  not  be  tesily  sailed  by  the  immediate  iiIit 
porti^ion  of  them  ftom  the  place  of  ^owth.     By 
the  fil^th  Gto.  H.  therefore,  gUm  senega  was  allowr 
«d  to'he  imported  (contrary  to  the  general  disposer 
tions  of  the  act  of  navigation)  from  any  part  of  £ut 
rope.    As  tiie  law,  however,  did  not  mean  to  encour 
mge  tiiis  spedes  of  trade,  aa  contrary  to  the  gener 
mA  princq^ies  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  Ei^land^ 
it  iinposed  a  duty  of  ten  shilling  the  hundre4 
weight  iip(m  such  kupmrtatioti,  and  no  part  of  this 
duty  was  to  i>e  aA;erwai^  drpiwn  hack  upon  its  exr 
portaikm.    The  sucpeasful  ww  w4iicfa  began  in  1 15S 
gin^  Great  jfoitain  tiie  same  exclusive  trade  to  thp$ie 
countries  which  France  h^d  eiyoyed  beforCe     Our 
^nanufactui^ers,  i^  soon  ^  the  pe^ce  was  made,  en? 
«leavo«a^  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ^vantage,  an^ 
to  estsAilidi  a  moaopdty  in  their  own  favour,  bot^ 
against  th^  growers  asd  agamst  the  importers  of 
this  commodity.    By  the  5th  <tf  Geo,  III.  tlierefor^ 
i^ap.  ^7,  the  exportation  of  gum  senega,  from  his 
majesty^  dominions  in  Africa,   was  confined   to 
Great  Britain,  and  wassulii^ected  to  a31  the  same  re^ 
^trictions,  r^uiatknis,  fortdHUxref^  and  penalties,  aif 
lbh»t  of  the  eimmeri|fttd  onnmodities  of  die  British 
eolomies  HI  Ameiica  and  the  Wes^  Indies.    Its  itnr 
portation,  indeed,  was  sohjeeted  to  0^  s^u^\l  duty  of 
sixpence  the  h^indred  we^ht;  h^  its  re<-^cportatioii 
was  srtyfedM  to  the  enqrmoos  duty  of  one  poun<]^ 
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ten  shHIings  the  hundred  weight.  ^  It  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  our  manufacturers,  that  the  whole  produce 
of  those  countries  should  be  imported  into  Great^ 
Britain ;  and  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be 
enabled  to  buy  it  at  their  own  price,  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  exported  again,  but  at  such  ah  expense 
as  would  sufliciently  discoui^e  that  exportation. 
Their  avidity,  howiever,  upon  this,  as  well  as- upon 
many  other  occasions,  disappointed  itself  of  its 
object.  This  enormous  duty  presented  sucIl  a 
temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great  quantities  oT 
this  commodity  were  clandestinely  exported,  proba- 
bly to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  to  Holland,  not  only  from  Great  Britain, 
but  from  Africa.  Upon  this  account,  by  the  14th 
Geo.  III.  chsip.  10,  this  duty  upon  exportation  was 
reduced  to  five  shillings  the  hundred  weight. 

„  In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old 
subsidy  was  levied,  beaver  skins  were  estimated  at  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  a-piece  ;  and  the  different 
subsidies  and  imposts  which,  before  the  year  1722, 
had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted  to 
one  fifth  palrt  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteen  pence  upon 
each  skin;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy^ 
amounting  only  to  two  pence,  was  drawn  hack  upon 
exportation.  This  duty,  upon  the  importation  of 
so  important  a  material  of  manufacture,  had  been 
thought  too  high  ;  and  in  the  year  1 722,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which 
reduced  the  duty  upon  importation  to  sixpence,  and 
of  this  only  one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back  ypon 
exportation.  The  same  successful  war  put  the  coun- 
try most  productive  of  beaver  imder  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  beaver  skins  being  among  the 
enumerated   commodities,   their   exportation  from 
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America  was  ccmsequently  a)nfiBed  to  the  market  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  manufacturers  soon  bethoug^ 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  they  might  make 
of  this  circumstance;  and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  beaver-skin  was  reduced  ta 
one  penny,  but  the  duty  upon  exportation  was  raised 
to  seven  pence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of 
the  duty  upon  importation.  By  the  same  law,  a  duty 
of  eighteen  pence  the  pound  was  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  beaver  wool  or  wombs,  without  ma- 
king any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  i^iportatioi^t 
of  that  commodity,  which^  when  imported  by  British, 
and  in  British  shipping,  amounted  at  that  time  t^ 
between  four  pence  and  £ve  pence  the  piece. 

Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material  of 
manufacture;  and  as  an  instrument  of  tr94e.  Heavy 
duties^  accordingly,  have  been  imposed  upon  their 
exportation,  amounting  at  present  (1788^  to  more 
than  five  ^iUings  the  ton,  or  more  than  fifteen  shil- 
lings the  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure ;  which  is, 
in  most  cases,  more  than  the  original  value  of  tbp 
commodity  at  the  coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  shipping; 
^ort  for  exportation* 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  instruments  of 
trade,  properly  so  called,  is  commonly  restrained,  not 
by  high  duties,  but  by  absolute  prohibitions. .  Thus, 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  ch^.  20,  sect.  8^ 
the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting 
gloves  or  stoddngs,.as  prohibited  under  the  penalty, 
not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  frames  or  engines^ 
60  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported*  but  of  for- 
typoundsyonebalf  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  per- 
son who  shall  infonn  or  sue  for  the  same*  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  1 4th  Geo.  III.  chap,  71,  th^ 
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exportation  to  foreign  pvts,  of  my  utensils  iMde  «« 
of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  siUc  manii^- 
tuces,  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  oniy  df 
the  forfeiture  of  such  utensils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  sbmll  offisml  in 
this  manner ;  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  paid  by  the  mastw  of  the  ship,  who  shall,  know* 
ingly,  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on  board  his 
ship. 

When  such  heavy  penaltses  wcse  imposed  upom 
the  exportation  of  the  dead  instnm^nts  of  trade,  it 
could  not  well  be  expected  that  the  living  intrtni* 
ment,  the  artificer,^  should  be  allowed  to  go  free,    Ac« 
cordingly,  by  the  ^th  Geo*  I.  ciu^^.  £7,  the  person 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer  of,  or 
in  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  to  ga 
into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practise  or  ttBck 
his  trade,  is  liable,  for  the  first  oifence,  to  be  fined  in  * 
^ny  sum  iiot  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
^three  months  imprisonment,  and  natal  the  fine  shall 
be  paid ;  and  for  tl^  secocid  offi^Ke,  to  be  fined  in 
any  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  im«^ 
prisonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine  shidl 
be  paid.    By  t^e  23d<^o.  IL  chi^.  1 S,  this  penat^  is 
increased,  for  the  first  o£G^k^,  to  five  hundred  pounds 
for  every  lulificer  so  enticed,  and  to  twdve  months 
imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shatt  be  paid ;  and 
.for  the  second  offence,  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  .shall 
be  paid« 

By  the  former  of  these  two  stid^tes,  upon  proc^ 
that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any  artificer^  of 
that  any  artificer  has  promised  or  contracted  to  go 
into  foreign  parts,  for  the  purposes  afm^esani,  such 


mtific^i'  may  be  oblig^  to  give  security^  at  the  discre^ 
lioti  of  the  court,  that  be  slmll  not  go  beyond  the 
seas,  Mid.maj  be  committed  to  prison  uatil  he  give 
such  security. 

Jf  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is 
exercising  or  tetehitighis  trade  in  any  foreign  coun-^ 
try,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by  any  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  or  consuls  aI»road,  or  by  ode  of  his 
majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  time  beii^, 
if  he  does  not,  within  six  months  after  such  warnings 
iretnm  into  this  realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide 
and  inhabit  continually  within  the  sam^  he  is  £rom 
th^iceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy 
devised  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  to  any  person,  or  of  taking 
^a%j  Isolds  withm  Has  Idngdom,  by  descent,^devise^  or 
purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his 
tends,  goods,  and  chattels ;  is  declared  an  alien  in 
evety  respect;  and  is  put  out  of  tfaekihg's  protection^ 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe,  how  con^ 
la^ry  such  regulations  are  to  the  boated  liberty  of 
the  subject,  of  which  we  affect  to  be  so  very  jealous ; 
but  which,  in  this  case,  is  so  plainly  sEorificed  to  tl]^ 
4^i\e  interests  of  our  merchmits  and  manufacturers^ 

The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulations,  is  to 
e^teod"  our  own  manu&ctures,  not  by  tl^r  own  im- 
provement, but  by  the  depression  of  those  of  all  our 
neighbours,  andJby  putting  an  end,  as  nmdi  as  pos* 
SfUe,  to  the  troublesome  competition  of  mich  odious 
and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manufacturers 
thiiAi  it  reasonable,  that  they  themselves  should  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  country^ 
men.  Though  by  restraiteing^  in  some  trades,  the 
nuniber  of  appr^itices  wWch  can  be  employed  at 
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one  time,  and  by  imposing  the  necessity  of  a  long* 
apprenticeship  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them;  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  respective 
employments  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible ;  they 
are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of  this  small 
number  should  go  abroad  to  instruct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all 
production ;  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  promoting  that  of  the  consumer. 

The  ma^im  is  so  perfectly  self-evident,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in  the 
ipercantile  system,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is 
almost  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer; 
audit  seems  to  ccmsider  production,  and  not  con-r 
sumption,  as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  alljn- 
dustry  and  commerce.  ' 

In  the  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  for^ 
reign  commodities  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  those  of  our  own  growth  or  manufacture,  the 
interest  of  the  home  consumer  is  evidently  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  be- 
wefit  of  the  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay 
that  enhancement  of  pride  which  this*  monopoly  al- 
most always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  that 
bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation  of  some 
of  his  productions.  The  home  consumer  is  obliged 
to  pay,  first,  the  tax  which  is  necessary  for  paying 
the  bounty;  and,  secondly,  the  still  greater  tax  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal 
the  consumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties  from  puc-» 
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chasing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a  con^modity 
which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce ;  but  i& 
obliged  to  purchase  it  of  £t  distant  country,  though 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  commodity  of  the  dis- 
tant country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that  of  the^ 
near  one*  The  home  consumer  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  this  inconvenience,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  distant  country  some  of  his  produc*^ 
tions,  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he  other-^ 
wise  would  have  been  allowed  to  do*  The  consu- 
mer, too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  enhancement 
in  the  price  of  those  very  productions  this  forced 
exportation  may  occasion  in  the  home  market. 

But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  management  of  our  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest  of  the  home  con- 
sutner  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer, 
with  a  more  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all  our 
other  commercial  regulations*  A  great  empire  has 
been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
hation  of  customers,  who  should  be  obliged  to  buy, 
from  the  shops  of  our  diflferent  producers,  all  the 
goods  with  which  these  could  supply  them.  For 
the  sake  of  that  little  enhancement  of  price  which 
this  monopoly  might  afford  our  producers,  the  home 
consumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  e?c- 
pense  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpose,  and  ftwr  this  purpose  only,  in  the 
two  last  wars,  more  than  two  hundrjed  millions  have 
been  spent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  has  been  contracted,  over  and 
above  all  that  had  been  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  former  wars.  The  interest  of  this  debt 
4lone  is.not  only  greater  than  the.  whole  ei^traordi-. 
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nary  profit  which,  H  fi^ver  eould  be  pretended,  was 
made  by  the  nKmoprfy  of  the  ceiofty  trade,  lait  thaa 
the  whole  value  of  that  tr^de,  or  thma  the  whole 
value  of  the  goods  which,  at  av  ^erage,  have  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colomes. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  detennine  who  have 
been  the  contrivers  of  thb  whole  mercmitile  system ; 
not  the  consumers,  we .  m9j  believe,  whose  interest 
has  been  entirely  neglected;  bat  the  producers^ 
whose  interest  has  been  so  clu^efuHy  attended  to ; 
and  among  this  latter  class,  our  merchants  and  ma^ 
ttufieicturers  have  been  by  far  the  prindipal  architects. 
In  the  mercantile  regulations  which  have  befeo  takent 
notice  of  in  this  ehapter,  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers has  been  most  peculiarly  attended  to ;  atid 
the  interest,  not  so  mud)  of  the  consumers,  as  that  of 
§ome  other  «ets  of  producers,  has  been  saerificed  to  it. 


CHAP.  IX, 

Ofth  Agricultural  Si/stems,  or  of  those  Si/stems  of.  Political 
Econmny  whkh  represent  the  Produce  of  Land^  as  either  the 
sole  or  the  ^principal  Source  of  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of 
every  Country. 

The  agricultural  systems  &(  political  ecKHiomy  will 
not  require  so  long  an  expian^ion  as  that  which 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  tlie  mer- 
eantile  <ir  coimneroial  system* 

That  sy^em  twhich  repr^ents  the  produce  of  land 
as  the  sole  sourre  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every 
eouatry,  has,  so  far  as  I  kni^,  n^vei*  been  adopted 


by  any  natiati^  and  it  at  present  exists  only  in  the 
speculations  of  a  f«w  men  of  great  learning  and  in- 
genuitj  in  FraiiGe.  It  would  not,  sorely,  be  wortb 
while  to  examiae  at  ja  great  length  the  errors  of  a  sys-» 
tern  which  nerer  has  done,  mid  probably  never  will 
do,  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  however,  as  distinctly  as  I  can, 
the  great  outlines  of  this  \erj  ingenious  system. 

Mr  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  industry,  and  know- 
ledge of  detail ;  of  great  experi^ice  and  acuteness 
in  the  examiiiation  of  public  accounts;  and  of  abi-» 
lities,  in  short,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  me« 
tiiod  mid  good  order  into  the  collection  and  expen-^ 
diture  of  the  public  reva»ue«  That  minister  had 
unfeitmiately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
mercantile  ^stem,  in  its  nature  and  essence  a  sys-^ 
tern  of  restraint  and  regulation,  and  such  as  could 
jscarce  fiail  to  be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plod- 
ding man  of  business,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
regulate  the  diierent  departments  of  public  offices^ 
and  to  establish  the  necessary  checks  and  controute 
for  confining  each  to  its  proper  sphere.  The  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  a  great  country,  he  endea- 
vomred  to  regulate  upon  the  same  model  as  the  de- 
partn^ents  of  a  public  office  ;  and  instead  of  allow- 
iag  every  man  to  pcnrsue  his  own  interest  his  owri 
way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
Justice,  he  bestowed  i^n  certain  branches  of  in.* 
dustry  eactraorditiary  privileges,  while  he  laid  otherr 
wider  as  extraordinary  restraints.  He  was  not 
ooify  disposed,/ like  other  Eurc^ean  ministers,  t^ 
encourage,  nwre  the  industry  of  the  towns  than, 
that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  support  the 
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indostiy  of  tbe  towns,  he  was  wittiii^  eren  to  de« 
press  and  keep  down  that  of  the  countrj.  In  order 
to  render  prorisions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  tlierebj  to  encoon^  mannf acturers  and 
Ibreign  commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  ex-^ 
portation  of  com,  and  thns  excfaided  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  firom  every  fco^ign  market,  for  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  produce  of  their  in^ 
dustr} .  This  prohibition,  joined  to  the  restraints 
imposed  by. the  andent  provincial  kiws  of  France 
upon  the  transportation  of  com  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes 
which  are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  afanost  sJl 
the  provinces,  <Mscouraged  and  iLept  down  the  agri^ 
culture  of  that  country  very  much  below  the  state 
to  which  it  would  naturally  have  risen  in  so  very 
fertile  a  soil,  and  so  very  happy  a  climate.  This 
state  of  discouragement  and  dqiression  was  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  different  part  of  the  country^ 
and  many  different  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  it.  One  of  those,  causes  ap* 
peared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  institu- 
tions of  Mr  Colbert,  to  the  indus^  of  the  towns 
above  that  of  the  coimtry. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says  the  pro^ 
verb,  in  order  to  make  it  straight  you  must  bend  it 
as  much  the  other.  The  French  philosophers,  who 
have  proposed  the  system  which  represents  agricul^ 
ture  as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
every  country,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial 
maxim ;  and  as,  in  the  plan  of  Mr  Colbert,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued  in  com* 
parison  with  that  of  the  country,  so  in  their  system 
it  seems  to  be  as  certainly  undervalued. 
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The  differart  orders  of  people,  who  have  ever  beea 
snpposed  to  contribute  in  any  respect  towards  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun*» 
try,  they  divide  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  the 
class  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  second  is  the 
claKJ  of  the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  la^ 
bourers,  whom  they  honour  with  the  peculiar  appel** 
lation  of  the  productive  dass.  The  third  is  the  class 
of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  whom 
they  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  ap- 
pellation of  the  barren  or  unproductive  class. 

The  class  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual 
produce,  by  the  expense  which  they  may  occasionally 
lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  the 
buildings,  drains,  inclosures,  and  other  ameliorations, 
which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with 
the  same  capital,  to  raise  a  greater  produce,  and  con- 
sequently to  pay  a  greater  renL  This  advanced  rent 
may  be  considered  as  the  int^eet  or  profit  due  to  the 
proprietor,  upon  the  expense  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such  ex- 
penses are  in  this  system  ealled  ground  expenses 
{depenses  foncieres.) 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contibutfs  to  the  an^ 
nual  prodiH5e,  by  what  are  in  this  system  called  jthe 
original  and  annual  expenses  {depenses  primiti^y  ef 
depenses  annuelles)^  which  they  lay  out  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.  The  original  expenses  con^ 
sist  in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  in  the  stock  of 
cattle,  in  the  se^,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  family,  servants,  and  cattle,  during  at  least 
a  great  part  of  the  first  year  of  his  occupancy,  or 
till  he  can  receive  some  return  from  the  land.   The 
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imnual  expenses  consist  in  the  seed,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  annual 
maintenance  of  the  farmer's  servants  and  cattle,  and 
of  his  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  be 
considered  as  servants  employed  in  cultivation* 
That  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains 
to  him  after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  sufficient, 
first,  to  replace  to  him,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
at  least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole 
of  his  original  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock ;  and,  secondly,  to  replace  to  him 
annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expenses,  together 
likewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those 
two  sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unless  they  are 
regularly  restored  to  him,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon 
a  level  with  other  employments ;  but,  from  a  regard 
to  his  own  interest,^  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for  enabling  the 
farmer  to  continue  his  business,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation,  which,  if  the 
landlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce 
of  his  own  land,  and,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  dis- 
ables the  farmer  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but 
from  paying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than 
the  neat  produce  which  remains  after  paying,  in  the 
completest  manner,  all  the  necessary  expenses  which 
must  be  previously  laid  out,  in  order  to  raise  the 
gross  or  the  whole  produce;  It  is  because  the  la- 
bour of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying  com- 
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pletely  all  those  necessary  expenses,  affords  a  neat 
produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  class  of  people  are  in 
this  system  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  the  productive  class.  Their 
original  and  annual  expenses  are  for  the  same  rea- 
son called,  in  this  system,  productive  expenses,  be- 
cause, over  and  above  replacing  their  own  value* 
they  occasion  the  annual  reproduction  of  this  neat 
produce. 

The  ground  expenses,  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his 
land,  are,  in  this  system,  too,  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  productive  expenses.  Till  the  whole  of 
those  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  have  been  completely  repaid  to  him  by  the 
advanced  rent  which  he  gets  from  his  land,  that  ad- 
vanced rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  in- 
violable, both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king ;  ought 
to  be  subject  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it 
is  otherwise,  by  discouraging  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  church  discourages  the  future  increase  of 
her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increase  of 
his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well  ordered  state  of  things, 
therefore,  those  ground  expenses,  over  and  above 
re-producing  in  the  completest  manner  their  own 
value,  occasion  likewise,  after  a  certain  time,  a  re- 
production of  a  neat  produce,  they  jare  in  this  sys- 
tem considered  as  productive  expenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  however, 
together  with  the  original  and  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  sorts  of  Expenses 
which  in  this  system  are  considered  as  productive. 
All  other  expenses,  and  all  other  orders  of  people, 
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even  those  who,  in  the  common  apprehensions  of 
men,  are  regarded  as  the  most  productive,  are,  in 
this  account  of  things,  represented  as  altogether  bar- 
ren and  unproductive. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  particular,  whose 
industry,  in  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  in- 
creases so  much  the  value  of  the  rude  produce  of 
land,  are  in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  of 
people  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.  Their 
labour,  it  is  said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  em- 
ploys them,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That 
stock  consists  in  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages, 
advanced  to  them  by  their  employer;  and  is  the 
fund  destined  for  their  employment  and  mainte- 
nance. Its  profits  are  the  fund  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  employer.  Their  employer,  as  he 
advances  to  them  the  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and 
wages,  necessary  for  their  employment,  so  he  ad- 
vances to  himself  what  is  necessary  for  his  own 
maintenance;  and  this  maintenance  he  generally 
proportions  to  the  profit  which  he  expects  to  make 
by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unless  its  price  repays 
to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  which 
he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it  evidently  does  not 
r^pay  to  him  the  whole  expense  which  he  lays  out 
upon  it^  The  profits  of  manufacturing  stock,  there- 
fore, are  not,  like  the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce 
which  remains  after  completely  repaying  the  whole 
expense  which  must  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  The  stock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit 
as  well  as  that  of  the  master  manufacturer ;  and  it 
yields  a  rent  likewise  to  another  person,  which  that  of 
the  master  manufacturer  does  not.    The  expense. 
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therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  does  no  more  than 
continue,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  existence  of  its  own 
value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  ex- 
pense.' The  expense,  on  the  contrary,  laid  out  in 
employing  farmers  and  country  labourers,  over  and 
above  continuing  the  existence  of  its  own  value, 
produces  a  new  value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It 
is,  tHerefore,  a  productive  expense. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive  with  manufacturing  stock.  It  only  continues 
the  existence  of  its  own  value,  without  producing 
any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repayment 
of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 
himself  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till 
he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the 
repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expense  which  must  be 
laid  out  in  employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manyfacturers  never 
adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  It  adds,  indeed, 
greatly  to  the  value  of  some  particular  parts  of  it.  But 
the  consumption  which,  in  the  meantime,  it  occasions 
of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  value  which  it 
adds  to  those  parts ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  whole 
amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the 
least  augmented  by  it.  The  person  who  works  the 
lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example,  will  some- 
times raise  the  value  of,  perhaps,  a  pennyworth  of 
flax  to  sol.  sterling.  But  though,  at  first  sight,  he 
appears  thereby  to  multiply  the  value  of  a  part  of  the 
rude  produce  about  seven  thousand  and  two  hundred 
Umes^  he  in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  ralue  of  the 
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whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.      The 
working  of  that  lace  costs   him  perhaps  two  years 
labour.      The  801.  which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is 
finished,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment  of  the  sub- 
sistence which  he  advances  to  himself  during  the 
two  years  that  he  is  employed  about  it.     The  value 
which,  by  every  day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he 
adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value 
of  his  own  consumption  during  that  day,  month,  or 
year.      At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he^ 
add  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land  :  the  portion 
of  that  produce  which  he  is  continually  consuming, 
being  always  equal  to  the  value  which  he  is  continu- 
ally producing.  "The  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater 
part   of  the   persons  employed  in  this  expensive, 
though  trifling  manufacture,  may  satisfy  us  that  the 
price  of  their  work  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed 
the  value  of  their  subsistence.      It  is  otherwise  with 
the  work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.      The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value  which,  in  ordinary 
C^es,  it  is  continually  producing,  over  and  above  re- 
placing, in  the  mdst  complete  manner,  the  whole 
consumption,  the  whole  expense  laid  out  upon  the 
employment  and  maintenance  both  of  the  workmen 
and  of  their  employer. 

Artifijeers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  can  aug- 
ment the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society  by  par- 
simony only  ^,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  system,  by 
privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  part  of 
the  funds  destined  for  their  own  subsistence.  They 
annually  re-produce  nothing  but  those  funds.  Unless, 
therefore,  they  annually  save  some  part  of  them,  UU'* 
less  they  annually  deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  some  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  their  society  can  never  be,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
augmented  by  means  of  their  industry.  Farmers  and 
country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may  enjoy  com- 
pletdy  the  whole  funds  destined  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, and  yet  augment,  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
venue and  wealth  of  their  society.  Over  and  above 
what  is  destined  for  their  own  subsistence,  their  in- 
dustry annually  affords  a  neat  produce,  of  which  the 
augmentation  necessarily  augments  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  their  society.  Nations,  therefore,  which, 
like  France  or  England,  consist  in  a  great  measure  of 
proprietors  and  cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  in- 
dustry and  enjoyment.  Nations,  on  the  contrary, 
which,  lik6  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  composed 
chiefly  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers, 
can  grow  rich  only  through  parsimony  and  privation. 
As  the  interest  of  nations  so  differently  circumstan- 
ced is  very  different,  so  is  likewise  the  common  cha» 
racter  of  the  people.  In  those  of  the  former  kind, 
liberality,  frankness,  and  good  fellowship^  naturally 
make  a  part  of  their  common  character  :  in  the  lat*r 
ter,  narrowness,  meanness,  and  a  selfish  disposition, 
averse  to  all  social  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers, and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employ- 
ed altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  two  other  clas- 
ses, of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  cultivators. 
They  furnish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work, 
and  with  the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  corn 
and  cattle  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed 
about  that  work.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators 
finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of 
^he  unproductive  class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em- 
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ployers.  Those  workmen  and  tlieir  employers  are 
properly  the  servants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultira- 
tors.  They  are  only  servants  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  servants  work  within.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  same  masters.  The  la- 
bour of  both  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  no- 
thing to  the  value  of  the  sum  total  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of 
that  sum  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expense  which 
must  be  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not  only  use- 
ful, but  greatly  useful,  to  the  other  two  classes.  By 
means  of  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can 
purchase  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufac- 
tured produce  of  their  own  country,  which  they 
have  occasion  for,  with  the  produce  of  a  much  small- 
er quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  what  they 
would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they  were  to  at- 
tempt, in  an  awkward  and  unskilful  manner,  either 
to  import  the  one,  or  to  make  the  other  for  their 
e)Wn  use.  By  means  of  the  unproductive  class,  the 
cultivators  are  delivered  from  many  cares  which 
would  otherwise  distract  their  attention  from  the 
cultivation  of  land.  The  superiority  of  produce; 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  undivided  attention, 
they  are  enabled  to  raise,  h  fully  sufficient  to  pay* 
the  whole  expense  which  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  unproductive  class  costs  either  the 
proprietors  or  themselves.  The  industry  of  merch- 
ants, artificers,  and  manufacturers,  though  in  its  own 
nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet  contributes  In 
this  manner  indirectly  to  increase  the  produce  of 
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the  land.  It  increases  the  productive  powers  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  by  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  confine  it- 
self to  its  proper  employment,  the  cultivation  of 
land;  and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the  easier  and 
the  better,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whose 
business  is  most  remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators,  to  restrain  or  to  discourage,  in  any  re- 
spect, the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers. The  greater  the  liberty  which  this  un- 
productive class  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  com- 
petition in  all  the  different  trad^  which  compose  it, 
and  the  cheaper  wijl  the  other  two  classes  be  sup- 
plied, both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manu- 
factured produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproductive 
claes  to  oppress  the  other  two  classes.  It  is  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains  after  de- 
ducting the  maintenance,  first  of  the  cultivators,  and 
afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and 
employs  the  unproductive  class.  The  greater  this 
surplus,  the  greater  must  likewise  be  the  mainte- 
nance and  employment  of  that  class.  The  establish- 
ment of  perfect  justice,  of  perfect  liberty,  and  of 
perfect  equality,  is  the  very  simple  secret  which 
most  effectually  secures  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  all  the  three  classes.* 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  of 
thosemercantile states,  which,like Holland  and  Ham- 
burgh, consist  chiefly  of  this  unproductive  class,  are 
in  the  same  manner  maintained  and  employed  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those  pre- 
prietors  and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from  the  mer- 
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chants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  whom  they  sup- 
ply with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
their  subsistence ;  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only 
useful,  but  greatly  useful,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  some  measure,  a 
very  important  void ;  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  ought  to  find  at  home, 
but  whom,  from  some  defect  in  th6ir  policy,  they  do 
not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed  nations, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  discourage  or  distress  the 
industry  of  such  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  high 
duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities 
which  they  furnish.  Siich  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which,  those  commodities  are  purchased. 
Such  duties  could  only  serve  to  discourage  the  in- 
crease of  that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  ^heir  own  land. 
The  most  effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for 
raising  the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  en- 
couraging its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be 
to  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of 
all  such  mercantile  nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants, whom  they  wanted  at  home ;  and  for  filling 
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up,  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous  manner, 
that  very  important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capi- 
tal than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land ;    and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally 
turn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manu. 
facturers,  at  home.     But  these  artificers  and  manu. 
facturers,  finding  at  home  both  the  materials  of  their 
work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might  im- 
mediately, even  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be  able 
to  work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had  both  to 
bring  from  a  greater  distance.     Even  though,  from 
want  of  art  and  skill,  tliey  might   not   for  some 
time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work 
there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  as  their  art  and  skill  improved,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.    The  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  there- 
fore, would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market 
of  those  landed  nations,  and  soon  after  undersold 
and  justled  out  of  it  altogether.      The  cheapness  of 
the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and  skill, 
would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond  the 
home  maAet,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign  mar* 
kets,  from  which  they  would,  in  the  same  manner, 
gradually  justle  out  many  of  the  manufacturers  of 
«iuch  mercantile  nations. 
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This  continual  increase,  both  of  the  rude  and  ma- 
nufactured produce  of  those  landed  nations,  woulc^^ 
in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than  could,  with 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed  either  in 
agriculture  or  in  manufactures.    The  surplus  of  this 
capital  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign  trade, 
and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign  countries, 
such  parts  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produce  of 
its  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the 
home  market.      In  the  exportation  of  the  produce 
of  their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  na- 
tion would  have  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind  over 
those  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  artificers  and 
manufacturers  had  over  the  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers  of  such  nations ;  the  advantage  of  finding  at 
home  that  cargo,  and  those  stores  and  provisions, 
which  the  others  were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  dis* 
tance.     With  inferior  art  and  skill  in  navigation, 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such 
mercantile  nations ;   and  with  equal  art  and  skill 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.     They  would 
soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  and,  in  due  time,  would  jus« 
tie  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  system, 
therefore,  the  most  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  most  per-* 
feet  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It  thereby  raises 
the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  of 
which  the  continual  increase  gradually  establishes  a 
fund  which,  in  due  time,  necessarily  raises  up  all  the 
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artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  whom  it 
has  occasion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  oppresses, 
either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions,  the  trade 
of  foreign  nations,  it  necessarily  hurts  its  own  in- 
terest in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  raising  the 
price  of  all  foreign  goods,  and  of  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures, it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which,  it  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and  manu- 
factures. Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers, 
Bnd  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  profit,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
agricultural  profit ;  and,  consequently,  either  draws 
from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to 
it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 
This  policy,  therefore,  discourages  agriculture  in 
two  different  ways ;  first,  by  sinking  the  real  value 
of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its 
profits ;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of  profit 
in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is  rendered 
less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manufactures  more 
advantageous,  than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  and 
©very  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  interest  to  turn, 
as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and  his  industry 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  policy,  a  landed  na- 
tion should  be  able  to  raise  up  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants  of  its  olvn,  somewhat  sooner 
than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade  ;  a  matter, 
however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  would 
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raise  them  up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and 
before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  raising 
up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it  would  de- 
press another  more  valuable  species  of  industry.  By 
raising  up  too  hastily  a  species  of  industry  which  only 
replaces  the  stock  which  employs  it,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  depress  a  species  of  in- 
dustry which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  stock 
with  its  profit,  affords  likewise  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would  depress  productive 
labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily  that  labour  which 
is  altogether  barren  and  unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system,  the 
sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  classes  above  mentioned, 
and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive 
class  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
consumption,  without  increasing  in  any  respect  the 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr  Ques* 
nai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this 
system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies.  The  first 
of  these  formularies,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  he 
peculiarly  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Economic 
col  Table,  represents  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
poses this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
prosperity  ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce, 
and  where  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the 
whole  annual  produce.  Some  subsequent  formularies 
represent  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  this  dis- 
tribution is  made  in  different  states  of  restraint  and 
regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  class  of  proprietory 
or  the  barren  and  unproductive  class,  is  more  fia-^ 
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voured  than  the  class  of  cultivators ;  and  in  which, 
either  the  one  or  the  other  encroaches,  more  or  less, 
upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to  belong  to 
this  productive  class.  Every  such  encroachment, 
every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution,  which 
the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade,  more  or 
less,  from  one  year  to  another,  the  value  and  sum  to- 
tal of  the  annual  produce,  and  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion a  gradual  declension  in  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  society ;  a  declension,  of  which  the 
progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the 
degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that  na- 
tural  distribution,  which  the  most  perfect  liberty 
would  establish,  is  more  or  less  violated.  Those  sub- 
sequent formularies  represent  the  different  degrees 
of  declension  which,  according  to  this  system,  cor- 
respond to  the  different  degrees  In  which  this  natural 
distribution  of  things  is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  imagi- 
ned that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  be  pre  ^ 
served  only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet  and 
exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest  violation,  ne- 
cessarily occasioned  some  degree  of  disease  or  disorder 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Expe- 
rience, however,  would  seem  to  shew,  that  the  hu- 
man  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all  appearance  at 
least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  under  a  vast  va- 
riety of  different  regimens ;  even  under  some  which 
are  generally  believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly wholesome.  But  the  healthful  state  of  the 
human  body,  it  would  seem,  contains  in  itself  some 
unknown  principle  of  preservation,  capable  either  of 
preventing  or  of  correcting,  in  many  respects,  the 
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bad  effects  even  of  a  very  faulty  regimen.  Mr 
Quesnai,  who  was  himself  a  physician,  and  a  very 
speculative  physician,  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
notion  of  the  same  kind  concerning  the  political 
body,  and  to  have  imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and 
prosper  only  under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the 
€xact  regimen  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice. 
He  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  in  the  politi- 
cal body,  the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  con- 
tinually making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a 
principle  of  preservation  capable  of  preventing  and 
correcting,  in  many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a 
political  economy,  in  some  degree  both  partial  and 
oppressive.  Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  no 
doubt  retards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of 
stopping  altogether,  the  natural  progress  of  a  nation 
towards  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still  less  of  ma- 
king it  go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  prosper 
without  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect 
justice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation  which 
could  ever  have  prospered.  In  the  political  body, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made 
ample  provision  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  man  ;  in  the  same 
manner  «s  it  has  done  in  the  natural  body,  for  re- 
medying those  of  his  sloth  and  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems 
to  lie  in  its  representing  the  class  of  artificers,  manu- 
fecturers^  and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren  and 
wnproductive.  The  following  observations  may  s&cwe 
to  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  representation  : 

Eirst,  this  cliass,  it  is  acknowledged,  re-produces 
amiually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  consumption, 
and  continuesi  at  leasts  the  existence  of  the  stock  or 
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capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upoa 
this  accoutit  alone,  the  denominatipn  of  barren  or  im^ 
productive  should  se^m  to  ifi  very  improperly  applied 
to  it.  We  should  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or  un* 
productive,  though  it  produced  only  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother^  aqd 
though  it  did  iiot  increase  the  number  of  the  humaii 
species5  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was  before. 
Fai*mers  and  country  labourer^,  indeed,  over  and 
above  the  stock  which  maintains  and  employs  them> 
re-produce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to 
the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which  affords  three 
children  is  certainly  more  productive  than  one  which 
affords  only  two;  so  the  labour  of  farmers  and  coun-' 
try  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive  than  that 
of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers.  The 
superior  produce  of  the  one  class,  however,  does  not 
render  the  other  barren  or  unproductive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altc^ether 
improper  to  consider  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  in  the  same  light  as  menial  servants.  The 
labour  Of  menial  servants  does  not  continue  the  ex,-* 
istence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs 
thetn.  Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and  the  work 
which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that 
expense*  That  work  consists  in  services  which  perish 
generally  in  the  very  instant  of  their  performance^ 
and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any  vendible 
commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  wa*^ 
ges  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  contrary, 
^artificers,  manufaicturers,  and  merchants,  naturally 
does  fix  and  realize  itself  in  some  such  vendible  com- 
jiiiodity.    It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter 
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in.  which  I  treftt  af  productive  and  unproductive  U^ 
how-,  I  have  classed  artificerst  manufacturers,  and 
merchmtts,  among  the  productive  labourers,  and  me*  - 
nial  servants  among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  impro- 
per to  say»  that  the  Ubour  of  artificers,  manufaetu* 
ters,  and  merchants,  does  not  increase  the  real  re- 
venue Of  the  society.  Though  we  should  suppose, 
for  example,  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed  in  this  sys- 
tem, that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  year- 
ly QoiKumption  of  this  class,  was^  exactly  equal  ta 
that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  pioducticw ; 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
tociety.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  the  first 
six  months  after  harvest,  executes  ten  poumls  worth 
of  work,  though  he  should,  in  the  same  time,  con-* 
sume  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  necessarries^ 
yet  really  adds  the  value  often  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.  While 
he  has  been  consummg  a  half-yearly  revenue  of  teo 
pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  he  has 
produced  an  equal  value,  of  work  capable  of  purcha* 
sing,  dther  to  himself  or  to  «(mie  other  person,  an 
equal  half-yearly  revenue.  The  value,  tterefore,  of 
what  has  been  consumed  and  produced  during  theaof 
six  months,  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more  than  ten  pounda 
worth  of  this-  value  may  ever  have  existed  at  any 
one  m<Haent  of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth 
of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which  were  consume 
by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed  by  a  soldier  or 
by  a  nienial  servant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  aur 
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^al  produce  whi<^h  existed  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  less  than  it  ac* 
tually  is  in  ccmsequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer, 
lliougfa  the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces, 
therdfore,  should  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be 
suj^sed  greater  than  the  value  he  consumess  yet  at 
every  moment  of  time  the  actually  existing  value  of 
good$  in  the  market  is,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
produces,  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert,  that  the 
consumption  of  artifices,  manufacturers,  and  mer« 
chants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probaUy  mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenue^ 
or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  at 
this  dass  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro» 
duced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader, 
that  what  would  naturally  be  saved  out  ci  this  re- 
vemie,  must  necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real 
wealth  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  something  like  an  argunaent,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  express  tiiemsdves  as  they  have 
done ;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  thii^  ac* 
tually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no 
nmre  augment^  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
society,  than  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  so« 
ciety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ;  eitharij 
first,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  useful  labour  actually  nuuntained^within  it ; 
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or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tha# 
labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  use- 
ful labour  depends,  first,  upon  the  improvement  in  the 
ability  of  the  workman ;  and,  secondly,  upon  that  of 
the  machinery  with  which  he  works.  But  the  labour 
of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  as  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  work- 
man reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity  of  operation, 
than  that  of  farmers  and  country  labourers ;  so  it  is 
likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improvement 
in  a  much  higher  degree*.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, the  class  of  cyltivators  can  have  no  sort  of  ad* 
vantage  over  .that  of  artificers  and  manufacturers. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  ac^ 
tually  employed  within  any  society  must  depend  al- 
together upon  the  increase  of  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it ;  and  the  increase  of  that  capital  again  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  savings  from 
the  revenue,  either  oif  the  particular  persons  who 
manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  that  capital 
or  of  some  other  persons  wha  lend  it  to  them.  H 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  are,  as  thig 
system  seems  to  suppose,  naturally  more  inclined  to 
parsimony  and  saving  than  proprietors  and  cultiva* 
tors,  they  are,  so  far,  more  likely  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  useful  labour  employed  within  their  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  to  increase  its  real  revenue^ 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inha-« 
bitants  of  every  country  was  supposed  to  consist  alto- 
gether, as  this  system  seems  to  suppose,  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  subsistence  Which  their  industry  could  procurer 
*  SeC'book  k  chap*  U. 
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to  them ;  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition,  the  reve- 
nue of  a  trading  and  manufacturing  country  must, 
other  things  being  equal,  always  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  one  without  trade  or  manufactures.    By 
means  of  trade  and  manufactures,  a  greater  quanti-. 
ty  of  subsistence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a. 
particular  country,  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  a£ford.      The 
iliihabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  frequently  pos- 
sess no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themselves, 
by  their  industry,  such  a  quantity  of  the  rude  pro^ 
duce  of  the  lands  of  other  people,  as  supplies  them, 
not  only  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  but  with 
the  fund  of  their  subsistence.    What  a  town  always 
is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbo\u*hood, 
'one  independent  state  oi*  country  may  frequently  be 
with  regard  to  other  independent  states  or  countries. 
It  is  thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  its 
subsHstence  from  other  countries ;   live  cattle  from 
Holstein  and  Jutland,  and  corn   from   almost   all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.    A  small  quantity 
of  manufactured  produce  purchases  a  great  quantity 
of  rude  produce.      A  trading  and  manufacturing 
country,  therefore,  naturally  purchases  with  a  small 
part  of  its  manufactured  produce,  a  great  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  con* 
trary,  a  country  without  trade  apd  manufactures  is 
generally  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of 
the  manufactured  produce  of  other  countries.     The 
one  exports  what  can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a 
•very  few,  and  imports  the  subsistence  and  accommo- 
jdation  of  a  great  number. .  The  other  exports  the  ac- 
icommodation  and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and 
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im|N>rt8  that  <rf  a  very  few  only.  The  inhatritants  of 
the  one  must  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  lands^  in  the  ac« 
tual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much 
smaller  quantity. 

This  ^stem,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximatioa  to  the  trdth 
that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of  po- 
litical economy ;  and  is,  upon  that  account,  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to 
examine  with  attention  the  principles  of  tiiat  very- 
important  science.  Though  in  representing  the  la- 
bour which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only  pro^ 
ductive  li^our,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are, 
perhaps,  too  narrow  and  confined  ;  yet  in  represent- 
ing the  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not  in  the 
unconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  consumable 
.goods  annually  re-produced  by  the  labour  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  in  representing  perfect  liberty  as  the  only 
effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this  annual  re-pro- 
duction the  greatest  possible,  its  doctrine  seems  to 
be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  is  generous  and  li- 
beral. Its  fbllowers  are  very  numerous;  and  as 
men  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appearing  to  un- 
derstand  what  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  ordi- 
nary people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  con- 
cerning the  unproductive  nature  of  manufacturing 
labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed  a  little  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  admirers.  Hiey  have  for 
some  years  past  made  a  pretty  considerable  sect,  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  French  republic  of  letters,  by  the 
name  of  the  EconamisU.  Their  W(»^s  have  cer- 
tainly been  of  some  service  to  their  country ;  not 
only  by  bringing  into  general  discussion^  many  sub- 
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Jedls  whidk  had  never  been  well  examined  befwe, 
but  by  influencing,  in  ^me  measure,  the  {mblic  ad- 
ministration in  favour  of  agriculture.  It  has  been 
in  consequence  of  their  representations,  accordingly; 
that  tiie  agriculture  of  France  has  been  deliveredfrom 
several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before  laboured 
under.  The  term,  during  which  such  a  lease  can 
be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every  future 
purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been  prolong- 
ed from  nine  to  twenty-seven  years.  The  ancient 
provincial  restraints  upon  the  transportation  of  corn 
from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  have 
been  entirely  taken  away ;  and  the  liberty  of  ex- 
porting it  to  all  foreign  countries,  has  been  establish- 
ed as  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary 
cases.  This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  nil^ 
merous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly 
called  political  economy,  or  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other  branch 
of  the  system  of  civil  government,  all  follow  implicit- 
ly, aikl  without  any  sensible  variation,  the  doctrine 
of  Mr  Quesnai.  There  is,  upon  this  account,  little 
variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The  most 
distinct  and  best  connected  account  of  this  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere,  some  time  intendant  of  Martinico,  en- 
titled. The  natural  and  essential  Order  of  politicrf  ' 
Sodeties.  The  admiration  of  this  whole  sect  for 
their  master,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  greatest 
modesty  and  simplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the  founders  of  their 
respective  systems.  *  There  have  been  since  tfce 
*  world  begim,'  says  a  very  diligent  and  respectable 
author,^  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  *  three  great  in- 
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*  ventions  which  have  principally  given  staJnlit^  to 

*  political  societies,  independent  of  many  otb^  in- 
'  ventions  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them. 
f  The  first  is  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone 

*  gives  human  nature  the  power  of  tranmiitting, 
'  without  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contracts,  its  an-^ 

*  nals,  and  its  discoveries.      The  second  is  the  in- 

*  vention  of  money,  which  binds  ti>gether  all  the  re- 

*  lations  between  civilized  societies.     The  third  i« 

*  the  economical  table,  the  result  of  the  other  two, 
^  which  completes  them  both  by  perfecting  their  ob» 
^  ject ;  the  great  discovery  of  our  age,  but  of  which 
f  our  posterity  will  reap  the  benefit.' 

As  the  political  economy  of  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to  manufacturers 
and  foreign  trade,  the  industry  of  the  towns,  than  to 
agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  country ;  so  that  of 
other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has 
been  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manu*- 
factures  and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than 
all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of  a 
labourer  is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  that  of  an 
artificer,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  of  an  artificer 
is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great  ambition 
of  every  man  is  to  get  possession  of  a  little  bit  of  land, 
•  either  in  property  or  in  lease ;  and  leases  are  there  said 
to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be 
sufficiently  secured  to  the  lessees.  The  Chinese  have 
little  respect  for  foreign  trade.  Your  beggarly  com- 
merce! was  the  language  in  which  the  mandarins  of 
Pekin  used  to  talk  to  Mr  De  Lange,  the  Russian  en. 
yoy,  concerning  it*.  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinese 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mf  de  Lange,  in  BeU's  Travels,  vol.  d. 
p.  258,  276;  293. 
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carry  on,  tfaranselves,  and  in  their  own  bottoms, 
Kttie  or  no  foreign  trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or 
two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that  they  eren  admit  the 
ships  of  fweign  nations.  Foi*eign  trade,  therefore^ 
is,  in  ti!hiha,  levery  way  confined  Within  a  much  niur- 
rower  cirde  than  that  to  which  it  would  naturally 
extend  itself,  if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either 
in  their  own  ships,  or  in  those  of  foreign  nations. 

•  Manufactures,  as  in  a  small  bulk  they  frequently 
contain  a  grdit  value,  and  can  upon  that  account.be 
transpOTted  at  less  expense  from  one  country  to  an- 
other than  most  parts  of  rude  produce,  aK,  in  almost 
all  countries,  the  principal  support  of  foreign  trader 
In  countries,  besides,  less  extensive,  and  less  fav^r*- 
ably  drcumstianced  for  interior  commerce  than  China!» 
they  generally  require  the  support  of  for dgn  trade. 
Without  an  extensive  foreign  market,  they  could  not 
weH  flourish,  either  in  countries  so  moderately  ex- 
tensive as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market,  or 
in  countries  where  the  commimication  betwe^en  one 
province  and  another  was  so  difficult,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular  place  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market  which  the  coun- 
try could  afford.     The  perfection  of  manufacturing 
industry,  it  must  be  remembered,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  division  of  labour ;  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  division  of  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any 
manufacture,  is  necessarily  regulated^  it  has  already 
been  shown,,  by  the  extent  of  the  mariket.    But  the 
great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vast  multi* 
tode  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  productions  in  its  diffierent  provinces, 
and  the  easy  communication  by  means  of  water- 
carriage  between  the  greater  part  of  them,  render 
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the  home  imurket  of  that  country  of  so  great  extent, 
as  to  be  alone  suffident  to  support  verj  great  ma^ 
iiufactures,  and  to  admit  of  very  considerable  sub- 
divisions of  labour.  The  hraae  mai^et  of  China  is, 
perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much  inferior  to  the  market 
^f  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  jmt  together. 
A  more  extensive  foreign  trade,  however,  which  to 
this  great  home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  if  any  consider^ 
able  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chinese 
tdiips,'  could  scarce  fail  to  increase  very  mudi  the 
manufactures  of  China,  and  to  improve  very  much 
the  productive  powers  of  its  manufacturing  indus* 
try.  ^  a  more  extensive  navigation,  the  Chinese 
would  naturally  learn  the  art  of  using  and  construct- 
ing, themselves,  all  the  diffa-ent  machines  made  use 
of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other  improve- 
ments of  art  and  industry  which  are  practised  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.  Upon  their  pre- 
sent phm,  they  have  little  opportunity  of  improving 
themselves  by  the  example  of  amr  other  nation^  ex- 
cept >  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  too,  and  that  of  tl» 
Oentoo  government  of  Indostan,  seem  to  have  favour- 
ed agriculture  more  than  all  other  employments. 

Both  in  andent  Egjrpt  and  Indostan,  the  whcit 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  difierent  casts  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined,  frcHn  father  to 
son,  to  a  particular  employment,  or  class  of  empky* 
mente.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest ; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  sddier ;  the  son  of  a  labourer, 
a  labourer ;  the  s<m  of  a  waiver,  a  weaver ;  the  son 
of  a  tailor,  a  tailor,  kc.  In  both  countries,  the  rast 
of  the  priests  hold  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the 
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sdldi^rsthe  neJct ;  and  in  both  countrieSy  the  cast  of 
the  fmrmers  and  tabourers  was  superior  to  the  casts 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  both  countriai  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  works 
constructed  bv  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
were  famous  in  antiquity,  and  the  ruined  remains  of 
some  of  them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  constructed  by 
the  ancient  sovereigns  o£  Indostan,  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  as  wdl  as 
of  many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  bee^  less 
eeld[>rated,  seem  to  have  been  equally  great;  Boiii 
countries,  accordingly^  though  ^subject  occasiohalljr 
to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  thdirgretit  fertility . 
TTiough  both  were  extremely  pq)uloU8,  yet,,  in  yearly 
of  moderate  plofty,  they  were  both  aide  to  export 
great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours* 

The  ancient  i^yptians  had  a  superstitious  aEversion 
to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  ndt  per- 
mit its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently  to 
dress  any  victuals,  upcm  the  water,  it,  in  effect,  pro^ 
hibits  them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
l^yptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended  almost 
-altogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other  nations  for 
tiie  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce ;  and  this 
<tepen<tency,  as  it  mmt  have  confined  the  market,  so 
it  nHist  have  discouraged  the  incrrase  of  this  sur- 
plus produce*  It  must  have  dncouraged,  too,  the 
increase  of  the  manufactured  produce,  more  than 
that  of  the  mde  |Mti^ce.  Manu^M^iures  requh-e  a 
mudh  viore  extensive  market  than  the  most  impor- 
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tant  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  A  single 
shoemaker  will  make  more  than  SOO  pairs  of  shoes 
in  the  year ;  and  his  own  family  will  not,  perh^s, 
wear  out  six  pairs.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  the 
custom  of,  at  least,  50  such  families  as  his  own,  he 
cannot  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  la- 
bour. The  most  numerous  class  of  artificers  will 
seldom,  in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in 
50,  or  one  in  a  100,  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
contained  in  it.  But  in  such  large  countries  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  has,  by  some  authors,  been  com- 
puted at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  au-* 
thdr-  that  I  know  of,  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as  the  produce  of 
the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England  is,  the 
far  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  ea^h  per- 
son employed  in  it  must,  according  to  these  computa- 
tions, require  little  more  than  the  custom  of  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as  his  own, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  owb 
labmin  Agriculture,  therefore,  can  support  itself 
under  the  discouragement  of  a  confined  market  much 
better  than  manufactures.  In  both  ancient  Egypt 
and  Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the  foreign 
market  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations,  which  open- 
ed, in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  home  market  to  ev^y  part  of  the  produce 
of  every  different  district  of  those  countries.  The 
great  extent  of  Indostan,  too,  rendered  the  home 
market  of  that  country  very  great,  and  sufficient  to 
support  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.    But  the 
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small  extent  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  was  nerer 
^ual  to  England,  must,  at  all  times,  have  rendered 
the  home  market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for  sup- 
porting any  great  variety  of  manufactures.  Bengal, 
accordingly,  the  province  of  Indostan  which  common- 
ly exports  the  greatest  quantity  of  rice,  has  always 
been  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures,  than  for  that  of  its  grain'. 
Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  exported 
some  manufactures,  fine  Knen  in  particular,  as  well 
as  some  other  goods,  was  always  most  distinguished 
for  its  great  exportation  of  grain.  It  was  long  the; 
granary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  dijSerent  kingdoms  into  which  Indostan  has,  at 
different  times,  been  divided,  have  always  derived  the 
whole,  or  by  far  the  most  considerable  part»  of  their 
revenue,  from  some  sort  of  land-tax  or  land-rent. 
This  land-tax,  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe, 
consisted  in  a  certain  proportiofi,  a  fifth,  it  is  said,  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either  delivered 
in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain  var 
luation,  and  which,  therefore,  varied  fixMn  year  to 
year,  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  produce. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  should  be  particularly  attentive  U>  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  upon  the  prosperity  or  declen- 
sion of  which  immediately  depended  the  yearly  in- 
isrease  or  diminution  of  their  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  micient  republics  of  Greece^ 
and  that  of  RomeT,  though  it  honoured  agriculture 
metre  than  manufactures  or  foreign  trade,  yet  se^ns 
rather  to  have  discouraged  the  latter  employments^ 
than  to  have  given  any  direct  or  vitentional  encouf 
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ragement  to  the  former.    In  several  of  the  ancient  ^ 
states  of  Greece,  foreign  trade  was  prohibited  alto* 
gcfther;  and  in  several  others,  the  employments  of 
ai^cers  and  manufacturers  were  considered   as 
hurtful  tothestrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body, 
as  rendering  it  incapable  of  those  habits  which  their 
mttitary  and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to 
form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  disqualifying  it,  more  or 
less,  fpr  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encountering 
the  dangers  of  war.    Such  occupations  were  con- 
sidered as  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens 
of  the  state  were  prohibited  from  exercising  them. 
Even  in  those  states  where  no  such  prohibition  took 
|dbce,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  in  effect  excluded  from  all  the 
trades  which  are  now  commonly  exercised  by  the 
lower  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.   Such  trades 
were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the 
iilaves  of  the  rich,  who  exercised  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  masters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  pro- 
tection, made  it  almost  impossiUe  fw  a  poor  free- 
man to  find  a  market  for  his  work,  when  it  came 
into  eopipetition  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich. 
Sla;res,  however,  are  very  seldom  inventive ;  and  all 
the  mbst  imi>ortant  improvements,  either  in  machine- 
ry, or  ifB  tke  arrangement  and  distribution  of  work, 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have  been  the 
discoveries  o£  fbeemen.    iSiould  a  slave  propose  ajay 
improvement  of  thk  kind,  his  maiter  Vrould  be  very 
j^t  to  consider  the  proposal  as  the  suggestion  of 
laziness,  and  of  a  desire  to  save  his  own  labour  at 
the  master's  expense.     The  poor  slave,  instead  of 
reward,  would  protuibly  meet  with  much. abuse, 
perhaps  with  some  puniadmient.    tn  the  manufac*^ 
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tures  carried  on  by  slaves,  therefore,  more  labour 
must  generally  have  been  employed  to  ei^ecute  the 
same  quantity  of  work,  than  in  those  carried  on  by 
freemen.  The  work  of  the  fiwrmer  must,  upon  thiU; 
account,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  Hungariiui  mines,  it  is  remarked 
by  Mr  Montesquieu,  though  not  richer,  have  always 
been  wrcmght  with  less  expense,  and  therefore  with 
nMHre  {HTOfit,  than  the  Turkish  mines  in  their  neigh^ 
bourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are  wrought  by 
slaves ;  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves  are  the  only 
machines  whidb  the  Turks  have  ever  Uiought  of  em- 
ploying. The  Hungarian  mines  are  wpoui^t  by 
freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by 
whicfa  they  facilitate  and  abridge  tl^  own  labour. 
From  the  very  little  tksA  is  known  about  the  price 
of  nmnufactures  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bcmans,  it  would  appear  that  those  of  the  finer  sort 
were  excessively  dear.  Silk  sold.f<^  it»  weight  in 
gold.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  those  times  an  t^wo* 
pean  manu&cture ;  and  9»  it  was  931  brQught^rom 
*  tl^  Eart  Indies,  the  distance  of  the  carriage  may  in 
aome  measure  account  for  the  greatness  c^  the  {ntic^ 
The  price,  however,  wluch  a  lady,  it  is  said,  would 
sometmies  p^  £&t  a  piece  of  very  fine  lin^^  .seems 
to  have  been  equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen 
was  alwi^s  either  mi  European,  or,  at  &^rthest«  an 
j^fjrptian  numufacture,  this  hig^  price  can,J)eac« 
cmmted  for  only  by  the  great  expense  of  the  ^bouir 
which  must  have  been  emjdk^yed  about  it,  a^d  ^h<^ 
expense  of  this  labour  again  could  arise  frpiQ., no* 
thing  but  the  awkwardness  criTthe  machinery  which 
it  made  use  of.    The  price  of  fine  woollens,  too. 
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thougli  not  quite  so  extravagant,  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  much  above  that  of  the  present  times^ 
Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  *,  dyed  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii,  or  31. 6s.  8d.  the 
pound  weight.  Others,  dyed  in  another  manner,  cost 
a  thousand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  331.  6s.  8d. 
The  Roman  pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  con- 
tained only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.  Thi» 
high  price,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally 
owing  to  the  dye.  But  had  not  thedoths  themselves 
been  much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the 
present  times,  so  very  expensive  a  dye  would  not 
probably  have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  dis- 
proportion would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  principal; 
The  price  mentioned  by  the  same  author  f ,  of  some 
tridinaria,  a  sort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cushions 
made  use  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon 
their  couches  at  table,  passes  all  credibility ;  some 
of  them^bdfig  said  to  have  cost  more  than  30,000L 
others  mpre  than  300,0001.  This  high  price,  too, 
is  not  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  dye.  In  the  dress 
of  the  people  of  fashion  of  both  sexes,  there  seems 
to  have  been  much  less  variety,  it  is  observed  by  Dr 
Arbuthnot,  in  andent  than  in  mo<tem  times ;  and 
the  very  little  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the 
ancient  statues,  confirms  his  observation.  He  infers 
from  this,  that  their  dress  must,  upon  the  whde, 
have  been  cheaper  than  ours ;  but  the  conclusion 
does  not  seem  to  follow.  When  the  expcMe  of 
fashionable  dress  is  very  great,  the  variety  must  be 
very  small.     But  when,  by  the  improvements  in  Uie 

^  Hin.  1.  ix,  c.  39.  f  Plin.  1.  viii.  c*  48. 
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productive  piywGts  of  manufacturing  art  and  indus* 
tiy,  the  expense  of  any  one  dress  comes  to  be  very 
moderate^  the  variety  will  naturally  be  very  great. 
The  rich,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  themselves 
hy  the  expense  of  any  one  dress,  will  naturally  en* 
deavour  to  do  so  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  brimch  of  the 
comm^tre  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  oI>- 
served,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country. . 
The.  inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country 
the  rude  produce,  which  constitutes  both  the  mate* 
rials  of  th^  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsist^ice ; 
and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce,  by  sending  back 
to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufac- 
tured 'and  prepared  for  immediate  use.  The  trade 
which  is  carried  on  between  these  two  different  sets 
of  people,  consists  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  rude- produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
manufactured  produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  there- 
fore, the  cheaper  the  former ;  and  whatever  tends 
in  any  country  to  raise  the  price  of  manufactused 
produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land,  and  thereby  to  discourage  agriculture.  The 
smalls  the  quantity  of  manufactured- produce  which 
any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given 
quantity  of  rude  produce,  is  capable  of  purchasing, 
the  ^nailer  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  given 
quantity  o£  nuje  produce ;  the  smaller  the  enc^ou* 
ragement.wiiich  either  the  landlord  has  to  increase 
its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer  by. cultiva- 
ting, the  land.  Whatever,  besides,  tends  to  diminish 
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in  any  country  the  ntimber  o(  wtU&ctn  and  manu* 
factnrers^teiidatodtiiiuiish  the  borne  mwket,  tbemost 
important  of  all  marketst,  Idt  the  mde  produce  of  the 
land,  aiid  thereby  still  further  to  discournge  agricyl- 
ture. 

Those  systems^  therefore^  which,  preening  Bgri- 
culture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
it,  impose  lestraints  upon  manuJactufes  and  fordgn 
trade,  act  contrary  to  tie  rery  end  which  they  pro- 
pose, and  indirectly  disconrs^e  that  very  species  erf 
industry  which  tliey  mean  to  promote.  Th^^are  so 
far,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent  thaR  even  the  mer- 
cantile systeiiXK  That  system,  by  eocoaregin^nnunl-' 
factnrea  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agricidture, 
tAms  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  society, 
from  su'pporting  a  more  advaintageous,  to  support  ti 
l^is  advantageous,  species  of  indntry.  But  still:  it 
really,  and  in  the  end,  encourages  that  species*  of 
industry  which  it  means  to  promote.  Those  agricul<- 
toral  systems,  on  the  oontrary,  really,  and  in  the  end, 
discourage  their  own  favourite  species  of  industry. 

it  is  thus  that  every  system  which  endeavours,  ei- 
tter,  by  extraordinary  eacouragements^  to  draw  to- 
wards a  particular  species  of  industry  a  greater  share 
of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinajry  restraintov  to  force  from 
a  pwticular  species  of  industry  sojooe  sbate  of  the 
ciqHtal  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  b, 
in  reidity,  subversive  of  the  gpeat  purpose  which  it 
means  to  promote.  It  retards^  instead  of  accelera* 
ting  the  progress,  of  the  society  towards  raal  wealth 
and  greatness;  and  diminishes^  instead  of  increa- 
sing^ the  reabi/ialue  of  tfas  annual  produce  c£  its  land 
«nd  labour. 
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All  dfBGS^m,  ««ter  of  jiffefei-fehcfe  ot  of  i^stfaint, 
thertfor^,  Mn^iaaa  «)iilplfetely  taken  dwa^r,  the  ofe 
tidtlfe  fihd   SiflTpg  systeiti  of  hatiit-dl  liberty  estab- 
U§he^  itsfelf  (tf  ils  own  accord*     Every  inari,  as  long 
lis  he  dbfes  not  violate  tte  laws  of  justice,  is  leftpet- 
5fectl|r  f?6fi  tb  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way, 
mid  t6  IfiHifi^  both  his  iiidustry  aiid  capital  into  compe- 
t^ioA  With  thdse  of  any  other  mah,  oi-  order  of  men. 
Tfi6  sitf^fei^  Is  ioriipletely  ciisctarged  from  a  duty, 
in  tlie  Ait^^piin^  id  peiforin  ivhich  be  must  always 
b6  eiffkisfed  tc^  inflfimerable  delusions,  dnd  for  th6 
jpf ope*  peffoMkhce  ik  ivhich,  iio  fiuiiiari  ^isddrtt  of* 
fctfoi^Ie^  6ol*M  eVfer  be  stifficieht ;  £iife  duty  of  ku- 
fteWritfefiiii^  the  iiicteifry  df  pnvaie!  people,  and  ot 
dil'ecting  it  io^affls  ihe  eftipld^entd  most  suitable 
ib  the  interests  of  Gid  ^tietj.    Accbf^n*^  {6  th^ 
systefti  iff  ftaturdf  ffbert^,  i\ie  soirereigti  has  6niy 
tWtW  dritfed  to  atMfl  ib ;  thfee  dtiiies  6f  ^eat  im- 
picrttiitfce,  iiiciecfd,  titt  pffafiif  and  inifelUgilrfe  io  ciiii- 
aum  tfn«^staM«^r  fir^,  tie  dtit^  d^  p^o^^tiiig 
the  soctefy  frofti  th^  violent^  aiid  itfvasioii  of  othei* 
ttdfepfefed^hi  rfMttlfe ;  ^cDii%,  tife  duiy  o^  protect- 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  every  metftb^r  of  the  sociery 
from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  admi- 
nistration of  justice  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  certain  public  works,  and  cer- 
tain public  institutions,  which  it  can  nev«r  be  for 
the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  sihall  nmnber  of 
individusds,   to  erect  and  maintain ;    because  the 
profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to  any  indivi- 
dual, or  small  number  of  individuals,  though  it  may 
frequently  do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  a  great 
society. 

e2 


The  proper,  performance  of  those  several  duties 
of  the  sovereign  necessarily  supposes  a  certiain  ex- 
pense ;  and  this  expense  again  necessarily  requires 
a  certain  revenue  to  support  it..    In  the.  following 
book,  therefore,  ,1  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  first, 
what  are  thp  necessary  expenses  of  the  sovereign  or 
commoaweajth ;  and  which  of  those  expenses  ought 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the 
whole  society ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  some 
particular  part  only,  or  of  some  particular  members 
of  the  society  :  secondly,  what  are  the  different  me- 
thods in  which  the  whole  society  may  be  made  to 
contribute  towards  defraying  the  expenses-  incum- 
bent on  the  whole  society  ;  and  what  are  the  princi- 
pal advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  each  of  those 
methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the  reasons  and 
causes  which  have  induced  almost  all  mcwiern  go- 
vernments to  mortgage  some  part  of  this  revenue, 
or  to  contract  debts;  and  what  have  been  the  ef- 
fects of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  anpual  ^ 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.    The 
following  book,  therefore,  will  naturally  be  divided 
into  three  chapters. 


BOOK  V. 

tOftkt  Revenue  of  the  Sovereign  or  Conmonwealth. 


CHAP.  I.   , 

Of  the  Eicpenses  of  the  Sovereign  6t  Vomttumwealth, 

PART     I.  /       : 

Of  the  Expense  of  Defence. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protecting 
the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasion  of  other  ^ 
independent  societies,  can  be  performed  only  by 
means  of  a  military  force.  But  the  expense  both 
of  preparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different  in 
the  different  states  of  society,  in  the  different  periods 
of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters^  the  lowest  and  hidest 
state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it  anfiong  the  native  . 
tribes  of  North  America,  every  mah  is  a  warrior  as 
well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to 
defend  his  society,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which 
have  been  done  to  it  by  other  societies,  he  maintains 
himself  by  his  own  labour,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  he  lives  at  home.  His  society,  for  in  this  state 
of  things  there  is  properly  neither  sovereign  nor  com- 
monwealth, is  at  ^0  sort  of  expense,  either  to  pre- 
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pare  him  for  the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he 
is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  •  shepKerBs,  ^a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars 
and  Arabs,  every  ni^n  is.  In  the  same  manner,  a  war- 
rior.    Such  nations  have  commonly  no  fixed  habita- 
tion, but  live,  either  in  teate,  aF  »  a  sort  of  covered 
waggons,  which  are  easily  transported  from  place  to 
place.     The  whole  tribp,  {\r  i^ipn,  changes  its  situ- 
ation according  to  the  diflferent  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  we\\  afi  a9C9^du^  %o  ptkt^  ^e^^^fgj^.     V(\ip^  its 
herds  and  flocks  have  consumed  the  forage  of  one 
part  of  the  country,  it  removes  to  another,  and  from 
that  to  a  third.     In  the  dry  season,  it  comes  down 
to  the  banks  of  ^J|i^  rivei^s  ;  ip  the  w^  season,  it  re- 
tires to  the  upper  country.      When  such  a  nation 
goes  to  war^  t\^e  ijrarriors  will  np.t  trust  th^ir  li?,rdsf 
anq  flocks  to  the  feeble  de^nce  gf  the^r  q14  ipen,^ 
the^ir  yom^n  an^  children  ;  and  tljeir  old  men,  their 
wppi^n  and  children,,  >yill  notbi?  leftbiehind  without 
defence  andl  with9ut  subsistence.      The  whole  pa- 
tion,  besides,  being  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life,^ 
even  in  time  of  peace,  easily  takes  the  field  i^  time 
of  war.     Whether  it  marches  as  an  af^ny,  pr  moves 
about  as  a  company  of  h^rdsmei^^  the  uray  of  life  is 
nearly  the  s^me,  t^^ye;^  tfce  pbject  pi:oj)osed  b^  H 
be  very  different.     Tbey  all  ^o  to  war  toge|^^r, 
th^refoi:e,  and  every  one  ^o^  as  we\l  a^  h^  qaij^. 
Among  the  Tartars,  even  th^  women  ^ave  ^)j^^.  fre- 
quently known  to  engage  in  battle^   If  they  co^^ije^s 
whatever  belongs  to  th?  hostile  trib^  is  the  n^qQpf^ 
pence  of  the  victory.  But  if  they  are  vanq^uisfe^cji,^  ^ 
is  lost ;  and  not  only  their  herds  ^nd  flocks,  b\it  ^l)^if 
women,  a^iid  children,  becon\e  ^h^  bopty  ojf  t^e  cp^:. 
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querer.  Even  the  greater  pwt  of  fliose  Prh6  rarvire 
the  action  are  obliged  to  submit  to  him  for  the  sake 
<^  immediate  subsistence.  The  rest  are  commonly 
dissipated  and  dispersed  in  the  desert. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercises  of  a  Tar- 
tar or  Arab,  prepare  him  sufficiently  for  war.  Run- 
ning, wrestling,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  the  jaTelin; 
drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  common  pastimes  of 
those  who  lire  in  the  open  air,  and  aref  all  of  theiaf 
the  images  of  w».  When  a^wt^r  or  Arab  actually 
goes  to  war,  he  is  maintained  1^  his  own  herds  and 
flocks,  which  he  carries  with  him,  in  the  sam^  man-i 
ner  as  in  peace.  His  chief  or  sovereign,  for  those 
nations  have  all  chiefs  or  sovereigns,  10  at  no  sort  of 
expense  in  preparing  hhn  for  the  field ;  and  when  he 
is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  whieb 
he  either  expects  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  seldom  exceed  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  The  precm-ious  subsistence, 
which  the  chace  affords,  could  seldom  allow  a  greater 
number  to  keep  together  for  any  considerable  time. 
An  army  of  shepherds,  on  the  contrary,  may  some-^ 
times  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thotsAM.  Ai 
long  as  nothing  stops  iSieir  progress,  as  long  as  they 
can  go  on  jfirom  one  district,  of  which  thej^  have  con-? 
sumed  the  forage,  to  another,  which  is  yet  entire ; 
there  seems  to  be  scarce  any  limit  to  the  number 
who  can  march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters 
can  never  be  formidable  to- the  civilized  Orations  fe 
their  neighbourhood;  a  liation  of  shepherds- may* 
Nothing  can  be  more  dontemptfbte  than^  Indiatf 
war  in  NorA  America ;  iiothmg,  <wt  thi-  fiotfteairy^ 
can  be  more  dreadful  than  ^  Tartar  inrMoki  h^ 
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{Teq/aeni\j\  Jbeea  m  Asia.  The  judgment  of  T|uicy- 
dides,  th9it:fyQih  Eiurope  and  Asia  could  q^;  resist 
the  Scythians  united,  has  been  verified  byrt^  e2f|)e- 
rience  of  all  ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive, 
but  defenceless  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartafy,  have 
been  frequently  united  under  the  domimon  of  the  chief 
of  some  <ronquering  horde  or  clan ;  and  the  havoc 
and  devastation  of  Asia  have  always  signalized  their 
union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inhospitable  deserts 
of  Arabia,  the  other  great  nation  of  shepherds,  have 
never  been  united  but  once,  under  Mahomet  and 
hi/3  immediate  successors.  Their  union,  which  was 
jBfiore  the  effect  of  religious  enthusiasm  than  of  con- 
quest, ^as  signalized  in  the  same  mani^er.  If  the 
hunting,  nations  of  America  should  evei;  become 
shepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  state  of 'society,  among' 
those  nations  of  husbandmen  who  have  little  foreign 
commerce,  and  no  other  manufactures  but  those 
coarse  and  household  ones,  which  almost  exory  pri- 
vate family  prepares  for  its  own  use ;  every  man,  in 
the  sapie  manner,  either  is  a  warrior,  or  easily  be- 
come^ such.  Those  who  live  by  agriculture  gene- 
rally pass  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  e?:po6ed  tp 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  The  hardiness 
pf  tjbeir  ordinary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigue^ 
of  ww»  to  some  of  which  their  neces^aiy^occupations 
bear  a  great  analogy.  The  .necessary  occupation  of 
^.ditpher  prepares  him, to  work  in  the  t^enchies,  ap.d 
\Q  fortify  a  camp^  a^  wejUl  ^s.  to  inclose  a  field.  The 
o^inary  pdj^times  of  such  husbandmen  are  the  same 
as  those  of  shepherds,  and  are  in  the  same  manner 
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the  images  ^iw»r.  &ibaa  bii^banclmeii  hare  le^  Mr 
^s^re.thiii  shepherds,  tb^  are  .not  so  IrequaDtly  em- 
plojped  in  these  pastines.  They  are  sd4ki^»  b«t 
jsaldiers  not.q^ite  scl  mikUeh  masters  of  tbek  Q^rca^ 
Suda  asjtttsy  sare,  however^  it  seldom  costs  •  tjie  f(0* 
vereign  or  commonwealth  my  expense  to  prepmre 
them  for  the  field,   r        ii 

A^icidtitre,  ^ven^in.its  fudest  aaid  jowest  siatet 
supfX)ses  a,  settl^nient,  SQ«fie  sort  of  fi^ed  hatbit#t|oq» 
which  icajliiiot  be  at^uuloned  without  g^Q*t  Jp§s* 
When  a  n^on  of  mere  hnshan€liiien,  therefpre^^gQ^^ 
i^  w^r,  ;tb^  whole  pe<^e  cannot  take  t{l^(^ld  to- 
g^her,  *  TJ^e  Aid  men,,  the  women  an4tc^iWife9r  at 
leas^,  mil3t  i^aixi  4t  h^meU^  tajkq^rg  e^  t^e  M^ 
.tatlon.  AJl  tlie  men  ftif  tl^  miUtary  9g/^9  \  hpjsypy^r, 
m^y. t$Jk:e  the  field;  and  in  smali, :nat^Q$ii  pfr this 
Jkmdy  have,  frj&quently  doHe^w-t  lijifi^ey^ry.ni^Mcfn, 
the  men  of  Uie  military  ^ig^  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth^piart  .of  th^  wh^le  body 
pf  the  people.  If  the  camfj^ai^n,  too$.  shpuld  begin 
after  seed-time,  and  end  before  harvest,  both  tl^ 
husbatidmte  mid  his  jn-ilicipaji  lab<mi!ers  c^<b@  spa- 
red frpiti^  farm  wittoyt  much  loss.  He  trns^^hat 
the  work,  which  i[nust  biB  done  in  tib^  meantimje^ 
can.be  well  enough  exe^t^  by  the.  old*  n^en,  the 
women^iandthechildr^i*  iie  isHQt  unwillii^^  there^ 
fore,^  to  se^e  w^tiiout  pay  during  a  ^hort  campaigjp^ 
and  itfreqfientlycoststhesovereigtiorpomipqnwe^th 
as  little  to  fi^aintein  him  m.the  field  as  to  prepare  him 
fipr  iti  Tbe  citiiae^s  ^dsdl  the  diff^c^ .states  of  w 
A^imt  Qvoe^  seem  toihiav0ser!iredin  thi^jBciianQer  till 
.aftei;  the  s^c^nd  Ifer$iaiiiwai\ii  aad  thepe^pleof  JP^ 
leppnne$if^  :tiU  irfteu  tbfe  JPplf^pomie^ifin.jw^i  iThe 
^  PelopQiiiiwiws,  Hkm^dii^  jofe^eryes,  gm^V^^J:\hft 
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th€  field  in  the  Bummcar^  and  Ktumed  k^me  to  reap 
tke  harvest.  The  Rmnaa  people,  under  tbtk  kii^fs» 
fmd  dut>hig  Hie  first  ages  of  the  republic,  served  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  siege  of  Veii,  that 
they  who  staid  at  home  began  to  contribute  somoi- 
thlng  towards  maintaiDing  those  who  w^it  to  war. 
In  the  European  monarchies,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  raJns  of  the  Roman  emfnre,  both  before, 
and  for  some  time  alter,  the  establishment  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords^  with 
all  th^immediatedepeiidant8,used  to  serve  thecrown 
at  th^  own  expense.  In  thefield,  in  the  same  manner 
its  at  home,  they  maintained  themselvesf  by  their  owa 
feveniie,  and  net  1^  any  stipend  or  pay  which  they 
received  frekd  the  king  upon  that  particular  occasion. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  two  dilerent 
causes  contribute  to  render  it  altogether  impossible 
that  they  who  take  the  fiekl  should  maintain  them- 
selves at  their  own  expiense.  Those  two  causes  are, 
the  progress  of  muHilaetures,  and  the  improvment 
Hi  the  wt  of  war. 

Though  a  husbandman  should  be  ^nployed  in  an 
expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  seed-time  and 
ends  befbre  harvest,  the  interruption  of  his  business 
w4ll  not  alwa}^  occasion  any  consideraUe  diminution 
f)f  his  revenue.  Without  the  intervention  of  his  la- 
bour,. Nature  does  herselC  the  greater  pwt  of  the 
work  which  remains  to  be  d^ne.  But  the  mcnnent 
that  ali  artifieer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver, 
ior  example,  ifuits  bis  workhouses  the  s^  source  of 
im  revenue  is  consptetely  diried  up.  Nature  does 
nothing  fer  hith ;  he  does  aH  for  himaetf.  When  he 
takes  the  field,  ther^fbre,  in  defence  of  tlie  public, 
as  he  has  no  revenue  to  m^tain^  Umself,  he  must 
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uecp^mnlj  1^  iqalntatUieii  1^  the  ptMw.  Bufr  far  a 
c^PPlrj*  ^  wU^  ft  gr^9t  part  of  thci  uihaliitantflrani 
aFt^oert  4a4  mm^fi^uvdr^  a  great  part  of  Aim  peo^  ^ 
p)e  wh(>  gQ  tp  war  must  bej^awnfirom  tJioseelaMtta^ 
a^^  m^fA  thf^^e  be  matntoiiied  bjr  the  piddic  sm 
Ic^g  ^  tii^y  ftf^  fmphy^d  in  it3  sei-viot.  ,     . 

•  Wh*»  tb^  srtaf  war,  too,  basgpadually  grown  up 
to  }}§  ^  T6I7  tQt^i^at^  and  complktttdd  BciaiKie ;  ivibtn 
tb?  ey^Bi  ,Qf  W8r  c^^ie^  to  be  ^^fAermined,  aa  iu  l^f; 
fir§1>  ^ges  ftf  fip^ijety,  bjr  a  single  ij?regiiiar  dsmnirii 
Of  battle ;  bnt  when  iim  oontQst  is  gon^ailf  i^iw 
o))t  thi-fntl^  several  difiGeypent  mn^^aigiiat  tm^l^  fd, 
wbJiGh  l^ts  4wiBt  tb§  greater  pait  0f  tj^  jre^r;  ii 
b^ci^^  figaivi^paUy  n§m9»&ry  thai  liie  putiAc  ah^iiUL 
im)PM)»  4b%90  w^  str¥6  the  piAlic;  ia  wfiiv  «t.)mife 
wMV^  tb^J'  are  employed  in  thai^{f^arkFito«  Wb^itevft»' 
ifl  IW^  ^  p^aP$*  m^Jbt  be  tW  in^dmargr  ocwpalii^; 
of  those  who  go  to  war,  so  ret^  lodiai^  and  eoip^ftit. 
siif§  a  §e|?vic?  v^wW  ^th^ririsai  b?  hyfyartjoa  fa^avy 
a  ii^w^f^  upQn  tbeia,  A£tor*tbe  wemid  Persim  tmv 
^^w4mg\y%  tb$  ariQ[iie^  of  AAh^ns  team  to  ba^eheeii 
gef^r4Myof^$npqaed  )0f  mfitf en«ar;;r  tvoeps^  eotebtkig; 
i^^pd,-  P%Ptly  of  ji^^e^,  bttti  partly  too  i>f  foitoig»>r 
er^j  ap4  aU  of  ih^m  eqi^ajy^i  tired  and  paid. at  the 
e?H^»s^  pf  t|p^  s^atQ*  Fp^iii  ftlte  time  of  ^»  si^gpP- 
o|  Yftifc.  <Jl»e  wnaks  P^  Rc^ae  wcaived  pafy  fei*  t|ieir. 
s^i^)c^  44Aing  tH§  t«iae^  whkh  ^tb^iseanaine^  in  <tim' 
fi(^|4.  U^^r  ^  fi3]u(bil  gatef  nn^^nte,  this  ipWitaryr 
seryjlf^  hffk  ^  tfc^*  p*eat  torda  md  of  tlteir  b»c$ 
n^^^t^  4$p^i)dnfttfi  ipa9»  titer  A  aettato  paiif>4. 
u^i^i^pr^y  ^5(ii89gedfe« aupftjTin^lbui  sion^,  wjb^^ 
^ft*  swplojifidrtft  i«#i«t^  tbo^^q  Mfvad  p,  tfcair- 

TJiW  niHi^^  Qff  tlp»8f>  ^bci  eai)  go.  to  frer,^  in  iw%i 
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portioti'tb  the  whole  nuDdber  of  the  people,  is  neces- 
warily  much  smallcfr  in  lit' civilized  than  in  a  rude  state 
c^  society.     In  a  civitizecTsoeiety,  as  th^  soldiers  are 
maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  those  who 
are  not  soldiers,  the  number  of  the  former  can  never 
exceed  what  the  latter  can  maintain,  over  and  above 
maintainipg,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  respective 
stations,  both  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of 
government  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to 
maintain.      In  the  little  agrarian  states  of  ancient  * 
Greece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  considered  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  * 
would  sometimes,  it  is  said,  take  the  field.     Among 
tiie  civili««d  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  com- 
Bfionfy-computed;  that  not  more  than  one  hundredth 
ptft  d*  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  em- 
ployed, as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which 
pays  I  the.  expense  of  tjieir  service. 

The  expense  of  prqmring  the  army  for  the  field 
seems  not  to  have  become  considerable  in  any  nation, 
till  long  after  that  of  maintaining  it  in  the  field  had 
devohried  entirely  upon  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth. In  all  the  different  rq)ublics  of  ancient 
Greece,  to  learn  his  military  exercises,  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  educatikm  imposed* 'by  the  state  upon 
evet^  fuee  citizen.  In  every  city  thete  ^ems  to  have  ' 
beeh <a  puUic  fields  in  which,  under  the*  protection' 
of  tbi^ 'public  magistrate,  the  young  people  were 
taught  their  different  exercises^  by  dificrent  masters. 
In  this  veory  simple  institution,  consisted  the  whole 
e^kpeble^hich  any  Grecian  state  seisins  ^verto  have' 
been  'at;  in  prepiiring  its  citizens  fdr  War.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins 
ani^eiisd  tlie  samei  purpose  with  those  of  the  Gym- 
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nasium  in  ani^leot  Greece.  Under  tbe  fwdal  g0- 
vernmente^  the  many  public  OFcJinano^i  that,itlie  oiti* 
zens  of  every  district  should  practice  ardiwy  as  wdl 
as  several  other  military  exercises,  were  intended  fof 
promoting  the  same  purpose^  bat  do  not  9eein  :to  have 
promoted  it  so  well.  Either  from  want  of  itiiterest 
in  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  those 
ordinances,  or  fr(^  some  other  capse,  jkhey  i^ppear 
to  have  been  universally  neglected ;  and  in  the  pro^  . 
gress  of  all  those  governments,  military  exercises 
seem  to  have  gone  gradually  intQ  disuse  amoqg  tiie 
great,  body  of  the  people.  .  .      , 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;,dU'* 
ring  the  whole  peiriod  of  their  existt^ce,  wd;uiider 
the  feudal  governments,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
their  first  establislfunent,  tl^e  trade.pf  a.^K))tdief.wa^ 
npt  a  separate,  distinct  trad^  which  cpnstil^t^d  ,th^ 
sole  or  principal  occupation  of  s^  particuj^j^  clasp, of 
citizens ;  every  subject  of  the  state,  whatever  mighjt 
be; Hie  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by  which  he 
gained  his  livelihood,  cons^r^d  biinself^  upon  all 
ordinary  occasions,  as  fit  likewise  tg» :  e:i^(^i|^.  tbg 
trade  of  a  soldier,  and,  up<m  m^any;  extfiiontipary 
occasions,  as  bound  to  exer-pi^  it.        i     .  i  i 

The  art  of  w^,  however,ias  it  is  qertainly  the  119^ 
bie^t  of  all  arts,  so,  i|i  the  prQgiress  qf  improyi^ngieii^^ 
it  necessiarily  becomes,  one  of  the  most  «pinplicated 
among  them.  The  state  of  the^meohanip^l^.as  well 
as  of  some  otbpr  arts,  ^  wi^h  wbiph  it ,  ip  ii^^^sanly 
connected,  determines  the  degree  of  .peirfec^ian  M 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  ^airried  at  ^y.pfttticttlar 
time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this  degi^eftc^per- 
fection,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  becon^eithe  isole 
or  principal  occupation  of  ^a  particular  :c1M9  oCciti-. 
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0«s ;  Bsyi  ^  diti6i6n  of  labour  h  a^  Mceisdiy  fol^ 
^e  inr^rdternfi^it  bf  thfe,  Hd  of  6t6ff  othef  att.  In- 
io  tfth%r  aftd,  tte  ffitl&idti  of  UhMt  is  riattirally  iii^ 
trdihited  by  tlie  pfttd^e  of  i^diVidtigl^,  WJio  find 
that  tb^y  proiiibte  tb^i^  ptlrdle  Ut^fest  beit^  b^ 
tOi^Rittt^  tfaeiSii^lVe^  to  a  partidclai*  trade;  thttd  b^ 
e««rtiring  a  ^at  limhber.  But  it  isl  the  wisdom  of 
the  uttite'  only,  irhich  can  ^endei^  thd  t^ade  of  dsoh 
diet  a  pankiltoi^  trade,  s^arate  abd  distinct  ftdth 
tdl  dtb^i^.  A  ptivaie  citizfeb,  wbd,  M  iibie  of  pta^ 
IMitd  petite,  khd  Withcnit  ^^  paitictiil^  endoui^gfef^ 
ment  from  the  public,  shouldl  spf^d  the  greater  part 
off  hid  ^iiie  in  ticdXttatj  ekerci^te^  bngM  ho  doubt  both 
tm^V^  }Aj[fLiaty(^tf  much  Ih  theiii^  abd  amuse  MM- 
f^  ^€ty  Well ;  but  h^  eettk^ly  #oiiId  not  piSomc^ 
hid  own  ktei'est.  It  lis  tile  wii^oto  ot  the  state  i>n\y. 
Which  dan  ^e^d^r  It  tot  bis  interest  tb'  ^ve  up  tb6 
l^^att^f  ]^Art  «r  hJB  fiitl^  to  tbi^  p^ullar  d6cup!atidn  ; 
and  states^  hkfti  boC  always  had  this  Wisdom,  eveil 
WheVii  tkeAr  drdttbkd&UK^  had  fi^econle  sbeb,  that  thi 
j^^erttttidn  Of  thek  ejd§teno^  re^bii^^  that  th^^ 
UtalUldlM^^^if. 

A  shcitihetd  b^a'  gri^atdeal'  of  leistifre;  a  husband- 
man, in  the  nide  state  6f  b^Sbaiidty^  has  some ;  stA 
mti&t&r  d^  ma^td^turer  ba^  bOtfe  At  aft.  Tb«  first 
riltty,  Wi«bidtit  anjr  k^,  ijgkflcif  a<fp#£t  defal  oM^ 
liHlt  bf  HDfirUidd  e^ei^cisiei?;  tfa^^e^tfiid  M^  e^iploy 
Mose  pmtt  of  in  ^  but  f%ie  Iks*£  canbot  empldj^  a  mgU 
hmt  M  th^n^v^l^jijLi  i^olDte  fos^,  aAd  hi^  af(#ftfidtt  to 
m  OWfi  il9(«reM  Mtuf'dlly  l^ad^  hiny  to  ite^^f  msk 
uH^fg^l^t  TM§sie  iiktptif¥^tii^ii€si  in  Ms^eAdify  too', 
ifvAfeb'^i^  f^^ess  of  ins  and  iftdliufa(:tdi^i^  n^m^ 
Mkf  Hy  intriidi^^^,  te&v^  therb^sbssMi^ti  «s  fit«l^  t^i^ 
sf*d  M  %M  af«fi(?^.    Mil^ry  dXe^ci^^s  66M»«  ««  be 
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as  much  ii^lected  by  the  inhabitantii  df  the  conhtry 
as  by  those  of  the  town,  afid  the  greiit  bodjr  of  the 
people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealth, 
s^  the  same  time,  which  dways  foHoWs  the  Imprtve*' 
meats  of  agricultm*e  and  maiiufactures,  and  which^ 
in  reality,  is  no  more  than  the  accumulated  jiro- 
diice  of  those  improvements,  prorokes  the  ifivadott 
of  all  their  neighbours.  An  indiistrious,  ahd  upon 
tliat  account  a  wealthy  nittio^,  h  of  all  riations  th^ 
^^Ac^  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  Unless  'the  stdte 
tidies  some  new  measures  fbrthepuMid  def!^6^,  the 
natwal  habits  of  the  people  render  them  attogethet* 
ineapaUe  of  defending  themselves. 

In  the«e  chrcomiManCe^,  there  secin  to  be!  btrt  tWd 
iHetU^ds  by  which  the  s^e  eah  ihake  atfy  toteraMe 
{Arovkion  for  the  puMic  deffeiic^. 

I*  Hm^  either,  first,  by  m^a^  ot  a  reTy  tigdi^&a^ 
pofice^  dmd  in  spitef  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  miX^^H, 
gehim^  and  i^inatioi»  of  the  pleople,  enlbiiee  iti 
pmc«b3e  cd  Mili<^y  encMise^,  and  oMf^  «Mer  df 
iiK  Atv^ns  of  the  mitttiu^  tugt,  m  h  c^aitf  MniMf^ 
of  Iheiii,  to  jofaar  ifn  some  itieaMre  ^le  tMde  Wtt  sdI-> 
dkr  ia  wiiateve^  other  triicfe  or  ^ofessiiiA  ^it^fiMt^ 
Inil^ett  to  <^rry  on. 

Or,  decm^,  by  Aai^t^tilg  alttd  employrtf^  u  c^ei*^ 
taia  ramtaiber  of  cittz^d^  m  th^  ct]ftis«ant  ptijkUitt^ 
of  MMft2»7  exercises,  H  tfiay  render  the  ti^aftfe  dttt 
soldier  a  partieulm-  t^ade,  separatee  mid  ^finct  froitt 
alt*^^t«.         -  '    ■  ' 

If  tli^  state  h&d  recourse  to  tfte  fif  s*  of  tHoiie  t^o^ 
expe^eiits,  ifts  military  force  is  daid  €6  ttonsist  iif  d  ini. 
\itm*f  if  to  the  second,  it  is  said  to-coAsfst  iti  astahiS^frg' 
army.   "aPhe  pTactias  of  militai^  e»:erclsi^s  is  the*  sbfe' 
or  principal  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  standing 
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army,  and  tte  mainteimace  or  pay  vdAck  the  state 
a^ords  them  is  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of 
their  subsistence-  The  prjactice  of  military  exercises 
is  only  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a. 
militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary 
fund  of  their  subsistence  from  some  other  occupa- 
tion. In  a  militia,  the  character  of  the  labourer,  ar- 
tificer, or  tradesman,  predominates  over  that  of  the 
soldier ;  in  a  standing  army,  that  of  the  soldier  prer 
dpmini^teii  over  every  other  character:  and  in  this, 
distinction  seems  to  cp^sist  the  essential  difference 
between  those  two  diffe];ent  species  of  militmy  fwce« 
Militias  have  been  of  several  different  kinds.  In 
some  <;ountries,  the  citi^^ns  destined  for  defending 
the  state  seem  to  have  been  exerciaed  only,  without 
being,  if  I  may  say  so,  regimented ;  that  is,  without 
being.  4^vided  into  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of 
troops,  each  J  of  iKfhich  performed  its  exercises  under^ 
its  own  proper  and  permanent  oflSicers.  In  the  re- 
publics of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen, 
as, ^ long  as  he  remained  at  home,  seems  to  have' 
Pfiiptis^d  his  exercise,  either  separately  and  inde- 
pcgt^ntly,  or  ivitfa  such  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  best ;  - 
and  not  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body* 
of  troops,  till  he  v^as  actually  called  upon  to  take 
the  fi^M.  In  other  )Qom\trie^,  the  militia  has  not 
only  been  exercised,  but  regimented.  In  £i%]and,. 
in  Swit^rland,  and,  I  believe,  in  et/^ry  other  coun-. 
try  of  modern  Europe,  where  any  imperfect  mititary; 
force  of  this  kind  has  been  established,  every  mi- 
litiaman is,  even  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  parti- 
cular body  of  troops,  which  performs  its  es^ercisaa. 
under  itjs  own  proper  and  permanent  rtfl&cets*    . 
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Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army  was 
superior  in  which  the  soldiers  had,  each  individually, 
the  greatest  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their 
arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body  were  of  the  high- 
est consequence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate 
of  battles.  But  this  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
their  -arms  could  be  acquired  only,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  fencing  is  at  present,  by  practising,  not  in  great 
bodies,  but  each  man  separately,  in  a  particular 
school,  under  a  particular  master,  or  with  his  own 
particular  equals  and  companions.  Since  the  inven- 
ticm  of  fire-arms,  strength  and  agility  of  body,  or 
even  extraordinary  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  conse- 
quence, are,  however,  of  less  consequence.  The 
nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no  means  puts 
the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the  skilful,  puts  him 
more  nearly  so  than  he  ever  was  before.  All  the 
dexterity  and  skill,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  using  it,  can  be  well  enough  acquired  by 
practising  in  great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  com* 
mand,  are  qualities  which,  in  modem  armies,  are  of 
more  impcwrtance  towards  determining  the  fate  of 
battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  skill  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  use  of  their  arms.  But  the  noise  of  fire-arms, 
the  smoke,  and  the  invisible  death  t6  which  every 
man  feels  lumself  every  moment  exposed,  as  soon  as 
he  domds  within  catonon-shot,  and  frequently  a  long 
time  beforfe  the  battle  can  be  ^ell  said  to  be  enga- 
ged, must  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any 
considerable  degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and 
-prompt  obedience,,  even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
battle.     la  an  ancient  battle?  there  was  no  noise  but 
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what  arose  from  the  human  voice ;  there  was  no 
^mpke,  thef*e  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wminds  or 
death.  Every  man,  till  some  mortal  weapon  actually 
4ld  approach  him,  saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon 
was  near  hiiii.  In  these  ir  umstances,  and  among 
troops  who  had  some  confidence  in  their,  own  skill 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  it  must  have 
been  a  good  de  J  less  difficult  to  preserve  some  de* 
gre^  cf  re^larity  and  order,  not  only  in  the  begin* 
nijog',  but'through  the  whole  progress  of  an  ancient 
battle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  de- 
feated- But  the  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and 
prompt  obedience  to  command,  can  be  acquired  only 
by  troops  Which  are  exercised  in  great  bodies. 
.  A  militia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  either  disciplined  or  exercised,  must '  always  be 
much  inferior  to  a  well  disciplined  and  well  exerci- 
sed standing  army. 

.  The  soldiers  who  are  exercised  only  once  a-^week,. 
01*  pnee  a**month,  can  never  be  so  expert  in  the  use 
of  their  arms,  as  those  who  are  exercised  every  day 
or  every  other  day ;  and  though  this  circumstance 
may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  modern,  as  it 
was  ii>  ancient  times,  yet  the  acknowledged  superi-. 
ority  of  the  Prussian  troops,  owing,'  it  is  said,  very- 
much  to  their  superior  expertness  in  -their  exercise^ 
may  satisfy  us*  that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very 
considerable  consequence. 

The  soldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer 
only  once  a- week  or  once  a-month^  and  wKo  are  at. 
ajl  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own*  af- 
fairs their  qwn  way,  without  being,  in  ahy  respecl 
accouDitatde  to  him,  can  never  b^  under  thlei:same 
Qwejn  bi^  presence,  can  neviet  have  theisotfaiedisjpo- 
sition  to  rea^y  ofcedience,  with  those  whose  whole 
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life  ahd  conduct  are  every  day  directed  Igr  him,  and 
who  every  day  even  rise  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  least 
retire  to  their  quarters,  according  lo  his  orcters.  In 
what  is  called  discipline,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready 
obedience,  a  militia  must  always  be  still  more  infe- 
rior to  a  standing  army,  than  it  may  sometimes  bf« 
in  what  is  called  the  manual  exercise,  or  in  the  ma^ 
nagement  and  use  of  its  arms.  But,  in  modem  war, 
the  habit  of  ready  and  instant  obedience  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  a  considerable  superiority- 
in  the  management  of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  same  chieftains  whoi]& 
they  are  aiccustomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are  by  far  the 
best.  In  respect  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit  of 
ready  obedience,  they  approach  nearest  to  standings 
armies.  The  Highland  militia,  when  it  served  un- 
der its  own  chieftains,  had  some  advantage  of  the 
same  kind*  As  the  Highlanders,  however,  were 
not  wandering,  but  stationary  shepherds,  as  they 
had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable 
times,  accustomed  to  follow  their ddeftdih  from  plMi^ 
to  place ;  so,  in  time  of  war,  they  were  less  willing 
to  follow  him  to  any  considerable  distanoe,  (h*  t« 
continue  for  any  long  time  in  the  field.  When  thefy 
had  acquired  any  booty,  they  were  eager  to  rMurft 
home,  and  his  authority  was  seldom  isufl^ient  to  de** 
tain  them.  In  point  of  obedience,  ihey  were  always 
much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  ahd 
Arabs.  As  the  Highlanders,  too,  from  their  sta^ 
tionary  life,  spend  less  of  their  tiAie  in  the  open  air, 
they  were  always  less  accustomed  to  military  e^er^ 
cises,  and  were  less  expert  in  the  use  of  their  anni^ 
than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  said  to  be. 

f2 
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A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, which  has  served  for  several  successive  cam- 
paigns in  the  field,  beconres  in  every  respect  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thle  sbMiers*  are  every  da;^  exercised  in- 
the  use  of  tkeiir  arms,'  and,  being*  constantly  under 
the  command  of  their  officers,  are  habituated  to  ther 
same  prompt  obedience  which  takes  place  in  stand* 
ing  armies.  What  they  were  before  they  took  the 
field,  is  of  little  importance.  They  necessarily  be-^ 
come  in  every  respect  a  standing  army,  after  they 
have  passed  a  few  campaigns  in  it,'  Sboukl  the  wai^ 
ift  America  drag  out  through  another  campaign,  the 
American  militia  may  become,  in  every  respect,  a 
match  for  that  standing  army,  of  which  the  valour 
appeared,  in  the  last  war,  at  least  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  hardiest  veterans  of  France  and  Spain. 

This  distinction  being  well  understood,  the  Wstory 
of  all  ages,  it  will  be  feund,[  bears  testimony  t-o  the 
irresistible  superiority  which  a  well  regulated  stand- 
ing army  has  over  a  militia. 

One  of  the  first  standing  armies,  of  which  we 
kave  any  distinct  account  in  any  well  authenticated 
history,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  frequent 
wars  with  the  ThraciaAs,  Hlyrians,  Thessalians,  and 
somte  of  ihe  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macedon,  gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the 
beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the  exact  disci- 
pline of  a  standing  army.  When  he  Was  at  peaces 
wi^ch  he  was  very  seldom,  and  never  for  any  long 
time  together,  he  was  careful  not  t6  disband  tb^t 
firiny.  It  vanquished  and  subdued,  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exer*f 
<^ised  militias  of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  afterwards^  with  very  little  struggle^ 
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the  Geminate  and  ill  exercised  militia  of  the  great 
Persian  empire.  The  fail  jof  ike  Greek  republics, 
and  of  the  Persian  empipe,  was  the  effect  of  the 
irresistible  superiority  which  a  standing  army  has 
©ver  every  sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first  great  re^ 
volution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  his- 
tory iias  preserved  any  distinct  or  cirounstantia} 
.account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  t!he  »0(nisequent  «leva^ 
tion  of  Rome,  is  the  s^ond.  All  the  inmrieties  in  the 
fortune  of  those  two  £amous  republics,  may  very 
nvell  be  accounted  for  from  the  same  cause. 

From  the  ^end  lOf  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  tht 
second  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage 
.wene  continually  in  the  f^ekl,  Bsxd  ^employed  under 
jthi:ee  gr^t  generals,  who  succeeded  one  another  ia 
•the  command;  JWiloar,  his  )Son4n-law  Asdrubal, 
And  his  son  Annibal ;  £rst  im  chastising  their  ow^ 
rebellious  slaves,  afterwards  in  subduing  the  revohr 
ed  natixms  of  Africa,  and  lastly  in  conquering  the 
^eat  jciij^om  of  Spain.  The  wmy  which  Annibal 
Jed  frogrn  Spwi  into  Italy,  must  necessarily,  in  those 
different  wars,  have  been  ^^duaUy  £3rmied  to  the 
exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The  &oman^« 
in  the  meantime,  tiiough  they  had  x^t  been  altOr 
^ether.at  peace,  :yiet  they  had  not,  during  this  p^- 
riod,  h0m  en^igad  in  any  w.af  vof  very  great  x^onse- 
quence ;  and  their  militery  discifdine,  it  is  generaUy 
^id,  was  a  goad  4m\  r^sosM.  The  Roman  ajrmiey 
jwhich  Annibal  ^wpuivtered  at  Tijiebia,  Thrasymer 
xijis,  And  C^nnae^  were  miUtia  opposed  to  a  standing 
army.  Thi&  circumstance,  it  is  probable,  contribu* 
ted  more  than  at^y  other  to  determine  the  f^t^  4f 
^0^  batttes. 


The  standing  army  which  Annftal  left  bdiiod 
jbim  in  Spain,  had  the  like  superiority  over  the  mi- 
litia whieh  the  Romans  sent  to  oppc^e  it ;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  under  tte  conmiand  of  his  brother,  the 
younger  Asdrubal,  expelled --them  almost  entir^y 
Irom  that  country. 

.  Annifaal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  The  Ro- 
man militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  tecame, 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  a  well  disciplined  and 
w^ll  exercised  standing  army ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Annibal  grew  every  day  less  and  less.  Asdrubal 
judged  it.  necessary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  standing  army  which  he  commanded 
in  Spaiuy  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In 
this  maroh  he  is  said  to  have  been  misled  by  his 
guides ;  and,  in  a  country  which  ht  did  n6t  know, 
was  surprised  and  attacked  by  another  standing  ar- 
my, in  every  respect  equal  or  superior  to  his  own, 
and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Asdrubal  had  left  ^pain,  the  great  Scipia 
found  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.  He  conquered  and  subdued  that  militia, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  neces- 
sarily became  a  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised 
standing  army.  That  standing  army  was  afterwards 
carried  >to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  mi- 
litia to  oppose  it.  In  ord^r  to^lefend  Carthage,  it 
became  necessary  to  recal  the  standing  army  of  An- 
iiibalv  •  The  disheartened  ^id  frequently  defeated 
African  militia  joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama, 
p>mposed  the  greater  p^t  of  the  troops  of  Annibal.  - 
The  events  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two 
rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  till 
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tibe  f«fl  of  tke  Roman  refmhUcs  the  snmoB  of  Roim 
were  in  every  respect  standing  armies.  The  stafid* 
ing  army  of  Macedon  made  somt  resistance  to  their 
avms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  then 
two  great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  subdue 
that  little  kingdom ;  of  which  the  conquest  would 
probably  have  been  still  more  difficult,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  last  king.  The  mili^ 
tias  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world; 
of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  standing  armies  of  Rome.  The 
n^litias  of  some  barbarous  nalioM  defended  them^ 
^lv«s  mudi  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tanar  militia, 
which  Mithridates  drew  ftom  th0  fcoimtrles  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  were  the  most  fortni-*' 
daUe  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter 
ftfter  the  second  Cartbi^inian  wajr.  The  P^Ntbian 
and  German  militias,  too,  Were  always  t espectati^; 
and,  upon  several  occasions,  gained  very  c^nsiderabte 
advantages  over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general, 
however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were  well 
commanded,  they  af^pear  to  have  been  veiy  nnich 
superior ;  ^ad  if  the  Romans  did  not  pursue  the 
final  conquest  either  of  Pi^rtbia  or  Ga*nivany,  it  was 
probsd^ly  because  they  judged^  that  It  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  those  two  bas^barous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  alreaify  t^o  large.  The  anctent 
Piurtbians  appear  t^  have  been  a  nation  of  Scythian 
or  Tartar  esttraction,  and  to  have  always  retained 
a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  tlieir  ancestors^  The 
anckmt  Germmi^  wete;  like  the  Scythians  or  Tiu;- 
tars^  a  nation  of  wandering  shepherds,  who  went  to 
war  under  the  name  chiefs  whom  they  were  accus- 
tcmtied  to  follow  in  peace.  Their  militia  was  ex- 
actly <rf  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians 
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or  Tartars,  from  whom,  too,  they  were  probably  de- 
scended. 

Many  different  causes  contributed  to  relax  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  armies.     Its  extreme  se- 
verity was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  causes.    In  the 
days  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared 
capable  of  opposing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was 
laid  aside  as  unnecessarily  burdensome,  their  labo- 
rious exercises  were  neglected  as  unnecessarily  toil- 
some-    Under  the  Roman  emperors,  besides,  the 
standing  arn^iies  of  Rome,  jthose  particularly  which 
guarded  the  German  and  Pannonian  frontier^  became 
dangerous  to  their  masters,  agdinst  whoiA  they  used 
frequently  to  set  up  their  own  generals.     In  order 
to  render  them  less  formidable,  according  to  some 
authors,  Dioclesian,  according  to  others,  Constan- 
tine,  first  withdrew  them  froin  the  frontier,  where 
they  had  always  before  been   encamped  in  great 
bodi^,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions  eachj  and 
dispersed  them  in  small  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence   they  were  scared 
ever  removed,  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  repel 
an  invasion.     Small  bodies  of  stifldiers;  qumtered  in 
trading  and  manufactturing  towns,  and  seldom  fef- 
moved  from    those   quarters,   becapie    themselves 
tradesmen,  artificers,  and  tnanufactui*ers.    The  civil 
came  to  predominate  over  the  military  character ; 
and  the  standing  armies  of  Rotne  gradually  degene- 
rated into  a  corrupt,  neglected,  and  undisoiplined 
militia,  incapable  of  resisting  the  attack  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Scythian  militias,  which  soon  afterwards 
invaded  the  western  empire.     It  was  only  by  hiring 
the  militia  of  some  of  those  bations  to  oppose  to  that 
of  others,  that  the  eitiperors  were  for  some  time  able 
to  defend  themselves.      The  faU  of  the   wcst^^ru 
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empire  is  the  third  ^eat  re^ohition  in  the  affaiits 
of  mankind,  of  which  ancient  history  has  preserved 
any  distinct  or  circumstantial  account.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irresistible  superi(»rity  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilizdd 
nation ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  shepbordj 
has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  husbandmen,  artificers^ 
and  manufacturers.  The  victories  which  have  been 
gaiiH^  by  militias  have  generally  been,  not  over 
standing  aimies,  but  over  other  militias,  in  exercise 
and  discipline  inferior  to  themselves.  Such  were 
the  victoria  which  the  Greek  militia  gained  over 
that  of  the  Persian  empire;  and  $uch»  tpo^  were 
tbosQ  whichf  in  later  times,  the  Swiss  miUtia  gained 
over  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
pations,  who  e^ablii^d  th^nselves  upon  the.ruim 
of  the  western  einpir^,  continued  &r  spme  time  to 
be  of  ^e  same  kind  in  Uiehr  new  settlements,  as  it 
had  been  in  their  pi:igi|ial  country.  It  was  a  miUtia 
of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  which,  in  time  of 
war,  took  the  field  under  the  Command  of  the  sam^ 
dueftaiu^  whom  it  was  accustomed  to  obey,  in  peace. 
It  wa^  tberefwe^  tolerably  well  exercised,  and  tole^^ 
rably  w^U  disciplined.  As  arts  and  industry  advan^* 
oed^  however,  tfaip  authority  of  the  chieftains  gra« 
dually  decayfdf  and  the  g¥^a4  body  df  the  peo{^  had 
less  tim^  to  i^pttre  for  military  exercises.  Both  th4 
discipline  and  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  militia 
therefore^  we^t  gradually  to  ruin,  and  standing  'ar- 
mies were  gradually  introduced  to  supply  the  pla^ 
of  iu  When  the  expedient  of  a  landing  army,  be? 
fii4fi%^ba4^nce  be^n  ado^pted  by  omrd^^imdfie^iQjA 
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it  became  necessary  that  ail  its  n^ighhdurs  should 
follow  the  example.  They  sorni  foiind  thi^  thdr 
safety  depended  upcm  their  doing  s0)>  and  that  their 
own  militia  was  altogether  inci^bk  of  resisting  tM 
attack  of  such  an  army. 

The  soldiers  of  a  standing  army,  though  they 
may  never  have  seen  an  enemy,  yet  ha^e  frequently 
appeared  to  possess  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troopsi 
and,  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field,  to 
have  b^n  fit  to  face  the  hardiest  and  most  expert- 
eneed  veterans.  In  1756,  when  the  Russian  army 
marched  into  Poland,  the  valour  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  the  I^s- 
^ans,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  hardiest  and 
most  experienced  veterans  in  Europe.  The  Russian 
empire,  however,  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for 
»ear  twenty  years  before,  and  could  at  that  time 
have  very  few  soldiers  who  had  ever  seen  an  ene- 
my. When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  in  178&> 
England  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about 
fei^ht«and-twenty  years.  The  valour  of  her  soldiersi, 
however,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long 
peace,  was  never  more  distinguished  thto  in  the  at* 
teinpt  upon  Carthagena^  the  first  unfe'Ttunate  exploit 
ctf  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long  peace,  the  ge- 
narals,  perhaps,  m^  sometimes  forget  their  skill  •, 
but,  where  a  well-regulated  standing ^silmy  has  been 
kept  up,  the  soldiers  s^eem  never  to  forget  then*  va- 
lour. 

-  ■  When  a  civilieed  nation  depends  for  its  defence 
upon  a  militia,  it  is  st  all  times .  exposed  to  be  con- 
quered by  any  barbarous  nation  which  happens  td 
hb '  in  its  n^ighboi^rhood.  The  fr^uei^t  conquests  M 
all  the  civilized  countries  in  Asia  by  the  Tartars,  s^f- 
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ficiently  ddmoutrates  the  natural  s\iperiority  whidi 
fbe  militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized 
nation*  A  well  regulated  standing  army  is  superior 
to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it  can  best  be 
maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  so  it 
can  alone  defend  such  a  nation  against  the  invasion 
of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  a  standing  army,  therefore,  that  the  civi- 
lization of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even 
preserved,  for  any  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  stand- 
ing army,  that  a  civilized  coun^  can  be  defended* 
so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that  a  barbarous  country 
can  be  suddenly  and  tolerably  dvilized.  A  standing 
army  establishes,  with  an  irresistible  force,  the  law 
of  the  sovereign  through  the  remotest  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  maintains  some  degree  of  regular 
government  in  countries  which  could  not  otherwise 
admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention, 
the  knprovem^its  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  the  Russian  empire,  will  find  that  they  almost 
all  resolve  themselves  into  the  establishment  of  a 
well  regulated  staling  army.  It  is  the  instrument 
which' executes  and  maintains  all  hb  other  regula* 
Uons.  That  degree  of  order  and  internal  peace, 
which  that  empire  has  evar  since  enjoyed,  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  influence  of  thiit  army. 

Men  of  repidbiican  principles  have  been  jealous  of 
ft  standing  army,  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  cer- 
tnnly  is  so,  wiiarever  the  interest  of  the  general,  and 
that  of  the  principal  officers^are  not  necessarily  con-« 
]ie<^ted  witk  the  support  ;of  the  constitution  of  the 
irt;ate.    The  standing  army  of  Csesar.  destr(^ed  the 
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Roman  retHibUc.     The  standing  army  of  Cromwell 
turned  the  long  pariiament  out  of  doors.   But  where 
the  sovereign  is  himself  tlie  general,  and  the  ^uciT 
pal  nobiKty  and  gentry  *  of  the  country  the  chief  off 
iicers  of  tlie  army ;  where  the  military  force  is  pla* 
ced  under  the  command  of  those  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  support  of  the  civil  author!? 
ty,  because  they  have  themsdves  the  greatest  shar^ 
<)f  that  authority,  a  standing  army  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  liberty.      On  the  contrary,  it  mi^,  in 
some  cases,  be  favourable  to  liberty*      The  security 
which  it  gives  to  the  sovereign  renders  unnecessary 
that  troublesome  jeakmsy,  which,  in  some  modero 
rjepiiblics,  ieeifis  to  watch  over  the  mmutest  actions^ 
arid  to  b6  at  all  times  ready  to  distmi)  the  peace  of 
every  citizen.    Where  the  security  of  the  magistrate^ 
though   supported  by  the  pirincipal  people  of  the 
country,  is  endangered  by  every  popular  discontent^ 
whc^E^  a  small  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about 
in  a  few  houFs  a  great  revolution,  the  whole  authority 
of  goverpmeht  mus£  be  employed  to  suppress  and 
punish  every  murmur  and  complaint  agsainst  it.    To 
a  sovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  fisels  Imnself  sup* 
jK)rtpd,  tiot  only  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  weH  r^ulated  standi&g  army,  the 
rudest,  tike  \na^t  groundless,  and  the  most  licentious 
remonstrances,  caii  give  little  disturbance*     He  can 
:mfely  x>ardon  or  neglect  them,  and  his  consctousness 
i}f  his  own  gnperiority  naturally  disposes  him  to  da 
so.     That  <iegree  of  liberty  which  afqiroaches  to  Ut 
eentiqusness,  can  be   tolerated  only  in   countries 
where  the  sovereign  is  siecured  by  a  well  regulated 
standing  army. .   It  U  in  soich  countri^  only»  tho/t  tl^ 
|)ul)lic  safety  does  not  i  equii-e  that  the  sovereign  shoiild 
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be  trusted  with  any  discretionary  power,  for  sup- 
pressing even  the  impertinent  wantonness  of  thi!^ 
licentious  lib^ty. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  that  of 
defending  the  society  from  the  violence  and  injus- 
tice of  other  independent  societies^  grows 'gradually 
more  and  more  expensive^  as  the  society  advances 
in  civilization.  The  military  force  of  the  society^ 
which  originally  cost  the  sotereign  no  expense^ 
either  ip  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war,  must,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  first  be  maintained  by 
him  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  ^eat  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war 
by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced  still  fur- 
ther both  the  expense  of  exercising  and  disciplining 
any  particular  number  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace, 
and  that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war.  Both 
their  anas  and  their  ammunition  are  heccfr^e  more 
expensive.  A  musket  is  a  more  expensive  machine 
than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a 
mortar,  than  a  balista  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder 
which  is  spent  in  a  modern  review  is  lost  irrecover- 
ably, and  occasions  a  very  considferable  expense* 
The  javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  shot 
in  an  ancient  one,  could  easily  be  pibked  up  again^ 
and  were^  besides,  of  very  little  value.  The  cannon 
and  the  mortar  are  not  only  much  dearer,  but  much 
heavier  machines  than  the  balista  or  catapulta ;  and 
require  a  greater  expense,  not  only  to  prepare  them 
for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the  superi- 
ority of  the  modem  artillery,  too,  over  that  of  the 
ancients,  is  very  great ;  it  has  become  much  more 
difficult,  and  consequently  much  more  expensive,  to 
fortify  a  town,  so  as  to  resist,  even  for  a  few  weeks*. 
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the  atta€k  of  that  superior  artillery*  In  modern 
times,  many  different  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  society  more  expensive.  The  una- 
voidable effects  of  the  natural  progress  of  improve- 
ment have,  in  this  respect,  been  a  good  deal  enhan- 
ced by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to  which 
a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  seems 
to  have  given  occasion. 

In  modem  war,  the  great  expense  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  cart 
best  afford  that  expense ;  and  consequently,  to  an 
opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous  na- 
tion. In  ancient  times,  the  opulent  and  civilii:ed 
found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modem  times,  the 
poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  them* 
selves  against  the  opulent  and  civilized.  The  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  be  so  pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable,  both 
to  the  permanency  and  to  the  extension  of  civilization- 

PART    II. 

Of  the  Expense  ofJtistice. 

The  second  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protect- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  society 
from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  requires  two  very  different  de- 
grees of  expense  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  scarce  any 
property,  or  at  least  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of 
two  or  three  days'  labour ;  so  there  is  seldom  any 
established  magistrate,  or  any  regular  administration 
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1^  jtfstic^.  Meii  vfho  have  no  property,  cam  injwt 
om  iMiother  only  in  their  persons  or  reqputations* 
But  wfaenone  man  kills,  wounds,  beats,  or  defames 
anotiier,  tkoogb  be  to  wbom  the  injury  is  done  suf* 
fers,  he  whoidoes  it  receives  no  ben^t.  It  is  other* 
wise  wi<h  the  injuries  to  pr^perty^  The  benefit  of 
the  person  yvho  does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the 
loss  of  him  who  suffers  it.  £nvy,  malice,  <^  r^sent^ 
ment,  are  the  only  passions  which  can  prcMnpt  one 
man  to  injure  another  in  his  person  or  reputation. 
But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very  frequently 
undar  the  influence  of  those  pas$k)ns ;  and  the  very 
worst  men  are  so  only  occaskmaHy.  A&thdr  grati- 
fid^ion,  too,  how  agreeable  soever  it  may  be  to  cer- 
tain char^urters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real  or  per* 
man^it  adv^tage,  it  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  men^ 
commonly  restrained  by  prudential  ccmsiderations. 
Men  may  live  together  in  society  with  some  tole-^ 
rable  degree  of  security,  though  there  is  no  civit 
magistrate  to  protect  them  from  the  injustice  of 
those  passicms.  But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the 
rfeh,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of 
present  ease  and  enjoyment,  are  the  passions  which 
prompt  to  invade  property;  passions  much  more 
steady  in  ilieir  c^ration,  ai^  much  more  universi^ 
in  their  inflitence.  Wl^erever  there  is  great  pro* 
perty,  4;here  is  great  inequality^  For  one  very  rich 
man,  tiiere  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  poor,  and 
the  affluence  of  the  few  supposes  the  indijg^nce  cf 
the  many.  The  affluence  of  the  rich  excites  the  in- 
donation  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven  by 
want,  and  prompted  by  envy,  to  invade  his  possei^ 
sions.  It  is  only  under  the  shelter  of  the  civil  ma* 
g^istrate,  that  the  owner  of  that  viduable  iM*operty, 
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wjbich  is  acquired  by  the  labour  of  many  years,  or 
perhaps  of  many  successive  generations,  can  sleep  a 
single  night  in  security.  He  is  at  all  times  sur* 
rounded  by  unknown  enemies^  whom,  though  he  ne- 
ver provoked,  he  can  never  appease,  and  from  whose 
injustice  he  can  be  protected  only  by  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  continually  held  up  to 
chastise  it.  The  acquisition  of  valuable  andextensive 
propCTty,  therefore^  ilecessarily  requires  the  establish- 
mentof/civU  government.  Where  there  is  no  property, 
or  at  least  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three 
days'  labour,  civil  government  is  not  so  necessary. 

Civil  government  sjupposes  a  certain  subordination. 
But  as  the  necessity  of  civil  government  gradually 
grows  up  with  the  actjuisition  of  valuable  property ; 
sp  the  principal  causes,  which  naturally  introduce 
subordination,  gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth 
of  that  valuable  property. 

The  i^auses  or  circumstances  which  naturally  in- 
trodfti^^  subordination,  or  which  naturally,  and  ante- 
cedent tp  any  civil  institution,  give  some  men  some 
luperibrity  over  the  greater  part  of  their  brethren^ 
aeem  to  be  four  in  number. 

.  The  first  of  those  causes  or  cij^umstances  is  the 
superiority  of  personal  qualifications,  of  strength, 
beauty,  and  agility  of  body ;  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ; 
of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  moderation  of 
mind. .  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unless  sup- 
ported by  those  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority 
in  any  period  of  society.  He  i&  a  very  strong  man^ 
who,  by  mere  strength  of  body^  can  force  too  weak 
ones  to  obey  liim.  The  qualifications  of  the  mind 
can  alone  give  very  great  authority.  They  are,  how- 
eyer,^  invisible  qualities;  always  disputable^  and geod- 
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rally  disputed;  No  society,  whether  barbarous  or 
cirilized,  has  ever  fbund  it. convenient  to  settle  the 
rales  of  precedency  of  rank  and  subordination,  'Ac- 
cording to  those  invisiWe  qualities ;  but  according 
to  something  that  is  more  plain  abd  palpable. 

The  second  of  those  causes  or  circumstances,  H 
the  superiority  of  age.  An  old  m to,  provided  his  a|pe 
is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  suspicion  of  dotage, 
is  everyvrhere  more  respected  thail  a  young  man  of 
equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among  nation'^ 
of  hunters,  such  as  the  native  tribes  of  North  Ame% 
rica,  ttge  is  the  sole  foundation  t)f  rank  and  pre!i*;i 
dency.  Among  them,  father  is  the  appellation  of  a 
superior  ;  brother,  of  an  equal ;  and  son,  of  an  infe- 
rior. In  the  most  opulent  dnd  civilized  nations,  age 
regulates  rank  among  those  who  ^e  in  every  other 
respect  equal ;  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and 
among  sisters,  the  eldest  always  takes  plac;ie;^andin 
the  succession  of  the  paternal  estate,  evety  thing 
which  cahnot  be  -divided,  but  must  go  entire  to  one 
person,  such  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  in  most  cased 
given  to  the  eldest.  Age  is  a  plain  and  palpable 
quality  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 

The  third  of  those  touses  or  circumstances,  is  the 
superiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  of  riches, 
however,  tliough  great  in  every  agfe  of  society,  i^ 
perhaps  greatest  in  the  rudest  ag^s  of  society,  whi^h 
admits  of  any  coni^iderable  inequality  of  fortune.  A 
Tartar  cMef,  the  increase  of  whose  flbcks  and^hefds 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  thousand  men,  cannot  Weli 
employ  that  increase  in  any  other  way  than  in  main- 
tafaring  a  thousand  men.  The  rude  state  of  his  so* 
ciety  A6eii  not  aSerd  him  any  manufactured  produce, 
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a^y.,t^iftli(5|L^  or  b^uWes  of  ^n^iy  J|ind,rfar.w]^ljribif 
Q^  e^apgQ  that  part  ^f  JvW  fli^^  p?Q<^ce  ,wi>ieb 
is  ,ov^p  ;anfi  pl)qTe  hjs  awn  ponw^^iptioii.  Th^  tlxoi^ 
^^^.pa^  whom^hjq  ;th^g  m^iotains^  depej^ug  en- 
tirely upoiV||toW)fJEpr;jtiieix  .su  in^t,i;^tb 
^y  hji§.€9i^^S;^ij  Wf^r,.and§iil>mM: ta  his  juci^^iction 
i^.pe^e-  [jI^.jisjj^ef{jariJy  bo^h  t|[i^ir  general  and 
tfee^J|i^4ge^,afq(l|hj#G^ft^Q$^^  thje  nece^ary  ^ff 
f gc|i  of  the  ;^w[)^i9f ^  of  his  fiprtui^;  In^  ,smi  opyf 
Jf^  ffc^p^ciyili«ed  society/ a  man  ii?*y  po»s^,a  iQUcM 
gf^er Yqrtui^^^^'iySt  nfit,  b^^f^eito  coj;^iaw^i4  f^ 
clp^a  qfjgeopl^  j  Xj^ughr^tbe  prpduccrof  his  estate 
giaj^  p§:ffj^1^c^tp(i  WS^intpip,  t^M  may  pprhaps  ac- 
tually inf^l^^jijpjj  more ;,than  a  ^usand  people,  yet5 
?^f *!«^ *^Bl^ilW)fW^  e^^y  thing  wW(A  tJl|ey  get 
jfr^Qjp^  hjai^,  as  .h^.gpySP  ^^^^^^  ^^V  tbi»f  *^  W}f:  body 
^Jtujl.ijijexcjjt^pg^/c^^  ^.eiqyHiyalent,;  there  is  scarce 
^pjr  bo4j^(,W]^^^^!^5^^^  b^^^^.  ^  entirely,  dcpen? 
4fl^t]apjapvhvp^uiu^hi?,f»th^^  o.^pr  a 
jf^yycp^^^l^l  sery^tsr.  The  authority  of  .ioEtune^ 
j^p^ev^^  i^;yeryjgreat^  ^m  in  mj .  (gw^le^t,  .ajad.P|* 
yiliz9d>spc;iety.>i  That  it  i8.,mi»ch  grea^  ;^ajijt  that 
^^|;h^^.of^ggeojc;pf  personal  qualities^ha^  l^n,  ^tlje 
constant  bomplaint  of  every  peiriod  of  sojWejty /wrhjbct| 
^{)^p[ij^ed  of  an^.  consi4^able .  inequality  off  fortune.- 
I'Ji^^^rat  periodb  pf  isocieby,  that  ^f  >,hi*nt^;^,  a4J9:iit$ 
pf  n^^^  ip^s^uality*.  ,Uni\5er?al  ppy^^arJbp^est^ishf 
S^iil¥Ff  i  W^^'^c^va^^^^             the,  ^pwpiritjj 

bjjtlv^p^ol^  f(^^^ 

J^9j(^..^.']fjh€5re  J^  thprefoPQ,  Uttle , or  ;^^, author^  or 
s^|)f^4i?^^^^?  *^  tM^^  :pfif iod  of  spjQiety. :  Tl^  .sepoa4 
p^-iod  p,(  society,  that  of  shgpjier^s,  adm^fi;  of  verj 
^i:^t  m^J^^^^^  pf  fqrtu^e^^d  .t*iere^i$  no  p^ro^fcl 


hi  iMifeli  the  sTiperiofity  pf*  forttme'  ^ve<^  gro  ^eat 
muthoHty  td  those  who  po^ses^it.  There  is  no  pe- 
Tiod,  ^ccordmgly;  in  whi^<mithofity*  and^^bdrdiha- 
tkms  ape*  hi<h^  perfisbtty  eistablisbed.  The  authority 
of*e^  Arabiari  schmf  ib  v^fry  great;  th«t  of  a  Tar- 
.tar  khan  altogether  idesq>otii»ak'i '/ '      "  •    'J  ' 

I  The  i6nrt&  jof  those  cati^es  or  drct^mstiino^s/  fs 
ihe  si^fkifeit)r  of  birth,  ^perioritlf  of  Mrth  ^upi. 
poses  an  ancient  superiority  of  fortune/ ih^  the  faraSly 
^ntkk;peri^Qi^who  clafans  ik  ivlAill  ftaiilie^'abe'^kial- 
ity ii^^iici^t ;  tftnd  the  anoeisioi^'Df  ithe  p^iho^,  tbougli 
thej^nia^  be  better  kabwn^'OKindt  weBbemtireii^ 
i»eroBSJfhasi4thoseof  the  be^ar.  '*'  AaitiqUity^of  ftB. 
iMlymd6ins  everywhere  the'rnitiqtnty  either  i&f  wealth, 
or  of  dkat»gmaUies8  which  is  pomhtonlyeither  found- 
ek  tjfp^  weaitfa^  ortacoompOMNl  ^ith  it.  ^  Ujpstart 
fffB&Um^tie^eiy^tkere  ftess^respected  than:  arid^M 
greiitoess^  MiThehatredt of  u^urpi^ss  the  4oVcf  of  th* 
family  efjuil  and^  monaiJeh^  are  m  a  gP^ait  mea- 
sure founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men  ndturak 
lj.hwr%i§Bni  tib^tforlner^  and  u|M»ti  their  vteA^irsiiion 
&m  theJatter^  •  As  af«iititary  Qfikrer;  sotmrits,  1^ 
aoA  ceiufetoo^e^' j  to>  the  authority  of '^^^  superidr  '  by 
wbmn  he  has  iolwajs'  been  commanded/  t)ut  Cannot 
bear  that  Ifis^^infenorishbuld  be  s€it  jsivet  his  Head  ;  so 
oieii  ^tsily^  sufani&t  to  a  family,  to  'whom  thBjr  and 
tl^r  a^aestofsbiavealways'^bmittedrbiit;  are^ed 
with  indigaationwifaen  another 'faiifily,iti*wbomt;hdy 
had  ne^er  acknowle^S^  ^T^T  ^^hJ  tuipeifiorityy  a^4 
simiefia.«tomiQibn  over  theini  t.i  .  .  r  .  • 
...  Th^idiiBt^tioii/0f  l^rth^  beings Kubieqitecft) to  the 
ijioi{iialHy  of  fortaine>  ean.haire  mo i places  ih.nMitions 
of  hunters^ ,  amoiig:  r  whom  M  ^  meny  foeihg^  ecjfttal!  in 
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fortune,  must  l^cewtse  be^veijr  hevAy  equal  in  Httiii 
l^he  son  of  e  wise  ^Hd  brave  man  majr,  tni^d,-  €v€m 
iaxkong  tkim,  be  aom&vrhat  nione  respiected  than  a 
man  of  equal  meiit^  Mrho  has  the  misfortatte  to  bt 
ibe  son  of  a  foo!  rtr  a  cowjfrd.  The  diffi^^eaee,  how^ 
evei^,  will  not  be  verjrgtJeat ;  and  there  never  wa»^ 
I  bdiere^  It  great  &nniy  in  the  #orld,  yfbose  illus- 
iratioQ  Was  entirelj  derived  ^^[nn  tlie  infaeritiBice  of 
wi9dam  arid  virtue. 

The  di^tmction  of  Inrtli  not  offlj  maff,  but  always 
4oi3S,  take  ptace  amoUg  naiioite  of  shef^enlB.  Suciif 
unions  atrcf  ahvajn^  strangers  to  every  dort  of  luxury, 
and  ^Ftai  health  can  sicarce  ever  be  dissipated 
$im6sig  tliem  by  improYid^t  profusion.  iFbere  are 
no  iiaticNns,  accordmgly^  wl(o  abotmd  mo:^  in  famU 
lies  revered  stod  hsoAotnred  on  aceobtit  of  their  4e^ 
^oent  from  a  l^ng  i^ace  of  great  and  illdsifioiis  an. 
icestors ;  because  thare  are  no^  ftatkms  among  whcn^ 
wealth  is  likely  to  contimie  iongeit^  ia  tiie  same  ^ 

ISp^  aiNl  fortiine  are  evidently  the  t\ro  crrcum. 
Btl^^  whiA  princi|>ally  set  one  man  above  aaothei^- 
They  m^  the  itro  grelEtt  sonr^E^  of  personal  distittc^ 
ikm,  and  Itir^*  tiicarefore  the  principal  crises  wfaoch 
lia^ur^ly  estaiiiA  authority  and  stdx»^natiou 
nmpng  men*  Anu>6g  nations  oi  shepherds,  both 
tho8ie)dH(u&ea  operate  wll&thekfon  force.  Thegre£t 
sfaephi^td  or  l^etdsman^  lisspeeted  on  account  of  his 
great  weldth,and  of  thegreatnxunber  of  those  whodb^ 
pend  upon  Aim  for  subsistecteie,  and  tevesed  on  atu 
count  of  tiie  adrieiiess  of  h»  Mr&yiUMinf  the  im. 
memorial  antiquity  of  h^  ittustrMbi^  family,  kt»  n 
QAtural  authority  anr  a&  the  in^B^riofer  shepherds  oi^ 
herdsmen  of  his  hovde  or  clan,     lie  can  comnumd 
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th»  mMed  fmroe  of  m  gremet  nmibtr^pMpXe  tfarni 
jp^r  of  tfteM.    Hi»  iMlitflry  p^wer  is  ^eat«f  tbaa 
|h«t  of  maff  of  them.  In  time  of  war,  fhey  at»e  al(  <^ 
tton  mtomttjr  dbpofted  to  iMmtef  tbtawelves  uftder 
hfo  ImiMfer^  nfihef  than  u&d^r  t^t  of  taif  otthef#  per- 
son ;  aix4  hi^  birth  and  fortcme  thus  natviirily  procure 
to  him  scKme  3ort  of  exectrtii^  |)oir6r.   By  command^ 
injgy  too,  tlie  tinited  force  of  a  greater  nun^bef  of 
people  tbin  any  of  them,  he  k  best  aMe  U^  compel 
^asf  one  of  t)ie«i,  who  may  ha^o  iafured  Mother,  to 
compensate  the  wrong.    He  i»  the  person,  therefore, 
to  wkOHi  alt  ^o8e  who  are  too  weak  to4€ifetfd  thtioh 
sefeefr  natwally  taolk.  up  for  protection.   It  ii»  to  hint 
tkaA  they  i^vturaUy  eompUin  of  the  hi^mries  wAidi 
!|tey  iiM^^^  ba?e  bee^  done  to  them ;  and  his  in*-^ 
terpositiim,  in  ^uch  oases,  is  asore  efj^ly*  ^o^fted 
to,  Wtn^  by  13^  per^n  coiiipliuned  of,  fhacn  tlifat  Of 
any  o^er  person  wou)d  be.     His  bifKfa  an^  ^Htune 
jidiiiis  natiitally  proonne  }»M  ^om^  sOA  of  jiHficiat  atiT-^ 
tbority. 

It  is  in  the  ^e  of  shepfc^da,  in  Hke  second  period? 
ee  society,  tiRtt  the  inequall^  of^  fortune  first  begins 
to  $flke  pteoe,  and  imtrodifoos  among  mea^ «  degrei^ 
atftaat^rUy  and  84:iorcfiaaMoti^  wfateb  ooidil  nof  pos*^ 
3Uy  OKi^  befbue.  it  hereby  inftrodtcet  sonie  diev 
gtte  o£  that  oiiit  govetfniiiettf  wMck  sup  iddfa^ssably 
BMOiMry  fo»  its  o#n  presemation ;  aandl  it  detni^  to 
^tfai9  naturatty,  and^t^ti  judependast  of  Aeooti^ 
iddiMMtiM  of  tbaO  neceasltjt*  '  Tti^tovuMii^mUfk  ot 
tiiat  MoeiK^lrx  4)oa^6^  nO'  4^^^^jc  afUdr^attds^  to  t(m^, 
iBiSkatAVfterymm^  tociio*^ 

ttH^  ahd»  Mbordjliatlon,  "ShA  tikh,  i»  paMientar,  »i 
BtMssarHy  intoresteti  to  support  thilt  oadbr  of  things^ 
S|F|^iis|^  can  afo^e  secure  tiiem  in  the  possession  ckT 
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bine  tQ.drfwd  thosi^  of  wpc«ior  wealth  mthe  pos- 
sesajpn  q€  tMir  property,  m  ardei-.  th^it  meiirrof 'supe^  t 
rkwr  wealth  JWy  ^(m^bio^  to  defeud  theni  in  the  pos- 
se8$ipii  oi.  thws,;  All .  the  inferior  4hepb^Fds  and 
her4$<^en  jB^y  that  the. e^cmrity  of  their  i3Wn  herds 
and  flocks  depiends  upon  the  security.  <rf4ho8e  of  the 
gjre^t  shepherd  or  herrfspjan ;  thftt„the  mAinteiiance 
of  tlieir  lesser  authority, |depej»ds:wpon  tiiatof  his 
g^g^ter  authorify;  wd  that,  upon  their, stibordina«- 
tjion  to  hiip  depends, his  power  of  keeping  their  in- 
f^ri^r^f  }»  suhordiii^tion  to  tk^m.  .  Thi^y  cooetitute 
^  sort  of  little.  nohiUty,;who  feeJ  t&eito$*l)ir©stinteregt-. 
ed  to^^ffend  the  property,  and  to  suppcrt^the  au- 
thority,, of  their  own  little  sovereign,  in jtirda:'  that 
he  nnfay  be  aWe.to  defei^d ; their  property ^  aixd  to  s«p^ 
pfjrt;  their  rtutbority.  (^ipiil  govef nm^rt,  set  fi^r.asit 
is.  instituted  ft>r  the  s^curitjt  (d  property,  is,  in  reali^ 
ty^  institujb^d  for  the  ^efewe  of  tb^rich  against  the 
poor,  or  of  those  who  have  some  property  agaiBst, 
th^se  who.  hftve  iLon^  M  ^*  ?   ^ 

The  judicJW  authoritjr!j©f  9wh  a.  soveieeigB^  hcwv-i. 
ever,  fai?;  front  being  a  oaute  of  expen^e^;P^as,  for  ^ 
lojng  tinae,  a  source  of  revenue  to.  Ima,  .The  persons 
who  9jpplied  to  him  for  ju^ce  were  always  willing 
to,  pay  for  it,  and  a  present  wwr  fitiled  to  aocom- 
pany  a  pejtatioat.  lAftey  the;  authority  #f  the  sove^ 
roi^,  to*,  w^'  thor<«ighly  establi^htd,  the  piersen^ 
found  ig^Uty,  over  and  above  the  satlif^otioof  iwhick 
he  ^was,  obliged  to  make  to.  the  porty^  vWias  JiJaewiber 
forced  to  pay  en  aBM^roejpieait  to  tb^^wvemgn.  rHo 
bad  giteflt.troubfe,  ■  he  had  distwrb€*tt  iie'  had  (iaatdie 
^.pej^ce  oi?  his  lord  the  king',  and  iSoi^iiiKos^ofiiHiJoea 
anuan^rccfsent  wtas  fthoiigbt  due.  v  j^  th^»  Ikrtar 
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^verii*ft*Hts  0f  Asit,  Sh*  the  gov^rnttSenls  *6f  Ento^ 
nrbith  were  fbunde*  bj^^^  G^Mski^nd  ScytWaft 
•nations  who  overtui*nW'tW  Rdmatf  ^mtiii-e,  the  atf- 
mmktllatkm  of  justice  was  a  considferable  source  of 
revenue,  bot^i  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  all  the  lesser 
chiefs  or  lords  who  exercrsed  unfler  him  any  parti- 
cular juyisdiction,  either  over  somepkrtichlai*  tribe 
or  €lan,vor  over  some  particular  territory  br  district, 
tWgiiisllly,  both  the  sovereign  and  the  itiferioi-Viiieft 
^sed'to -exercise  this  ^jurisdlcttoti  in  thefir  owin  per^- 
son^;^  Afterwards,  they  universally  found  ft  convte-r 
«ietit  to  delegate  it  to  "«ome  subs^iule,  bailfflT,  'df 
judge.  This  substitute;  however,  Was  stftl  obiig^d 
toaCjC^^unt  to  his  principal  oi*  constitaitet  <br  the 
proftts'of  the  jurisdiction:  -  Wh^tetfer  treads 'the 'irii 
sti?uctlotiS^  which  were  given  to  ^  judges' *of  f Hi 
chrduftiin  th^  time  of  Henry  If.  Witt  see  clearly  tha( 
4Si^  judges  wel«e  h  sort  of  itiiaerarit  factoid,  sfent 
rtmnd  the  country -for^the  jptirpose  of  levying  ceHikiri 
brdhdies  of  the  king^s  revenue.  In  those  days,  thi^ 
adniirtfetration  of  justice  riot  only  *  afforded  a  certatirt 
r0^en*fe  to  the  sovepeign,but,  to  prOciiirethis  revbnuej 
seams' !t4)iifeve  been-  onfe  trf  tht  pkicipal  tidvarita^es 
wliidli '  h^  firoposed*  t6  dbt^  by  the  •  adhiinistratibn 
bfjnUiee.     '   ''  '•*  ''\-  '"  -    -L  '*'    '  •'     '^  * 

T^i«'scheine  of  nrnking^tH^adminiiifeFgttiBri  of  jus- 
ticfeMWibservient  to  thfe-j^inrposesof Wf^tie,  could 
scarce  faii  tbbe  productive  of  iseVei^I^  very  gross 
timnm:^'  •  Thte  pc^rson*  who  ajiPpflieft  foi*  jtisticfe  with  a 
largl^|*^te^t  in'M*  hfeiidy^as  4ft:dy.  to*  get  soihe- 
tWlif  ^id^e  tWan  jilstice*'iwHili  h^%fe>' dp^led  foi^ 
itv|;i^tth-fe^fian'one  wa^lilfely  to  igfet  isftmfetliihglless^ 
Jttdtfc*^  too,  niight  frequently^  be^^delayed/  in  order 
fifmt  tbm  present  mighl^Wi  repeated.*  -The  amercer 
^'      ♦They  are  td1)e  found^  in' Tyrol's  History  of  England.     * 
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meut,  besides,  of  tbe  person  ccanflained  oC  mig^  fre^ 
i^uc^ntly  suggest  a  veiy  strong  re^smi  for  fiodii^  ktm 
kv  tlie  wrong,  e\i;eii  when  be  had  not  reaUy  been  so. 
That  such  abuses^  were  £ar  fr^w  b^uig  uneemji^oA^  the 
ancient  historyofeyerycoiuiti^in£iirapebears  witness. 
When  the  sovereign  or  chief  exercises  his^jndicial 
authority  in  his  own  person,  how  muoh  $oever  he 
might  abuse  it,  it  must  have  been  scaree  po^ssible  to 
get  any  redress ;  because  there  could  seldMi  be  emj 
body  powearful  enough  to  call  him  to  a<CGeu«t.  Wbett 
he  exepcised  it  by  a  bailiff,  indeed^  redfees  might 
sometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  for  his  own  benefit 
Q^y,  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  in- 
justice, the  sovereign  hjinself  might  not  aiiways  be 
^nwilli^g  to^  punish  faim,  or  to  cAilige  him  to  repair 
tbe  wxong.  But  if  it  was  for  the  beni^t  pf  hie  se* 
vereign ;  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to.  the  per*r 
son  who  appointed  him,  and  who  might  prefer  him^ 
that  he  had  committed  any  act  of  oppression;  redress 
would,  upon  most  occasions,  be  as  impfssiUe  a»  if 
the  sovereign,  had  committed  it  himself.  In  all  bar- 
barous governments,  accordingly,  in  all  those  ancient 
governments  of  Europe  in  particular,  whicjxwere 
{bunded  upon  the  ruios  of  the  Ronum  enq^;  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice  appears  for  a  long  time  to 
have  been;  extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  being  quite 
equal  and  impartial  even  under  tbe  be^t  mooarehSi 
and  altogether  profl%ate  imd^  tke  worst/ 
.  Among  nations  of  ahepheiids,  w;here  the  sovjsseigti; 
oi:  chief  is  only  Uie  greatest  ahepbetd  or  hiH^dimai^  of 
tbe  hoiM^  or x:lan,.he  is  Qi^tained  in  tbe  «wHie  mm* 
ner  as  any  of  hi&  vassals^  or  su^jects^  by  the  jnerei^e 
Qf  his, own  berds^  or  flocks.  ^  Among  tbosanatiM^^of 
hu^ba^ii4men>  who  are  bait  jvB%  come  ooit of  tfagsishep^ 
herd  state,  ami  who  are  npt  much  advanced  beyond' 
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Scythian  ancestofs^wliMi  tkejr  first  settled  Ujjml  the 
tiliw  «rthiiMftetcMr«n|^ffe*;  tlietMvtrc^or  i^ief 
i%  in  tibe  same'itetefiry  onty  thdipsealett  IdiidlMdotf 
IheconBtaey^aftdtis  mitintaiiiadriB  the nsaaae  maMwr 
^  Mj  otibor  IwoilKd^  bj  a  r0Temie  deiivied  fMm 
to  ofvm  private. aatote,  or  frop  what^  ift  maddHi 
iSiicopey  HaMi  caihA  tte^  demesitft  of  the  carovn.  His 
Mfaj«xrt*,  upoii  onKfiar^  ooccwoflns^  coateibnt^  ootlucig; 
to  his  mpfortfeaa^spbwhem,  hi  exdcr  to  piotcct  theia 
£nMn  thecq^eBshm  «^»meof  tJwir  fcilow*«dbjcetev 
thejr  stand  ift  iseetfe^ir  Mar  m^Atxity.    Tte  pcfsuta 

the:  :^hple  ordinary  rercMt^  ihc  trhale  of  ti^doo* 
hnorients  whilcb,  except  perhsps  upon  some  rerj  ex* 
traetrimory  oiwiifeltt^iesy  be  deiireor  fHem  bb  doni^ 
QUK  orer  tbesei.  When  Agaroemiws^  in  Homfir, 
oUmB  to  Achitt«Hi|  for  his  firiendbfaip,  the  soToreignAy 
frf  «ievea  Gr^^  cities^  the  sole  oivmitage  which  he 
«e»tiQi»  aa  Mk^y  to  he  deiir^  from  it  waai^  that 
the  pB^iple  ifi^ookl  homKO'  himiwitfa  prosentft.  *  As 
Jofig  a^  inch  ptaieirts^  as  lqn|^  i^  the  ^nohwMiits  of 
justice,  or  what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  cowt^jcon* 
^kMmi^  hd  thb  wmamas^  IdhewhodbMdiiiibcy  ffercoue 
whkh  iSm  aorireigB'.dteirfed  firom  hb  soycordgBtjr,  it 
cplM  not  wcUibe^pdctlBi^  it  coiikbMti  e^^oi  deoant* 
lyi  he  pitpoisuBd;  Afaot  he  should  give  tiiesa  «p  a(td4 
getter^^  It  jnigkt;  afloi  ^  Sa^qpt^Alj  wm  proposed^ 
tfaftt  hk  shoiddi  regahtte  aid  asecrtatfi  th^n.  Bmk 
mftmriibf.  had  tiecbl  aai.  regufaiisd  imd  aao^tatakb 
hipr  to  hiakkr  a  peiteft  who  was  aE  pbwespfiU  from 
«iiMeiidh9i9ith6tn.<fatyoiid  those  Tegviations,.  was  slall 
tary  diftniltv  luli  to  say  mipoimfate*  DariBg  the 
cpntinuance  of  this  state- of  things,  therefore,  the 
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isomiptiob  of  justice^  naturaity^re^ltiiig'Aaiirthe  ai^ 
bitraty  axidAmcertain  stature  ofi  tli^e  preieent^,  ^^srhe 
adrr^lt^d  of  any  effectnal  remMy*.  m  ;(  :  .  .  /  . 
i  But  when,  ffimiJSiff^r&kt  omxmB^  ebiefrf -  fl^m  the 
bontinualiy  mcreamiig:expeiiaeoi'4ttfimduig^<he  na- 
tMti  again&t  the  i&Fasienof  other  naliMis,  the  prkate 
eslate  of  the  sovereign  had  hecomeudtc^tlier  hvsuf* 
ficieiik  for .  defrayinff  the  expense  of  the-  sorerei^ty ; 
oad  when  it  had  i}eeonie:neceteary/tfaajtothe  people 
^oaid^  for  their  onm^iseoimty^  contribujbe  towards 
this  expense  byta;xesof  ififi^neli^'kifKid ;  Ltsrams  te 
hare. been  very 'icoikimonly  st^tete^  that  no  fwe^ 
stat^for  the.adnuimtratk)i>:iof  jiidtioesiibuldi  uader 
aiiyi^etenee,  be  accented. either b^t&esove^eigh^ or 
by*  bi&  bailiffs  and  sdbstitutes,  :the  jud^sJ  l:%o^ 
presents,  it  seemBjtohavfe.b^ensiippos^  could  mord 
easihf  be  aftxdished  altogether,  tfa^^effiactualiy  n^u« 
laisd  fihd  ascertamed^  Fixed ''  sdaries  were  m:pp(mt^ 
ed  to  tbe  judges,  which,  were  supposed  to  oompen-^ 
Hatetblthem  the  loss  of  whatever. might  have  hmn 
ik^ir  4hare'of  th^  amneotit  aaiokim^Betsi  of  justice ;  ^ 
the  tsaoes  more  >  than  compaKsat^d')t0  the.  spyefei^ 
the  losaof  his;  Justice  was  then  said  fto  be  admi^ ' 
nistex^ed  gratis.  ,       : 

J«6tice^  however,  never  iwas  in  reality-admi^i»te^ed 
|^aitiain>  any  country.  ^Lawyers  and*  attorneys,  at 
leasts  ^nmst  •  always  be  paid  by^  the  ipartred ; .  and  if 
thby  were  not,  they  would  pertonn  tliair  dhty  gftijl 
ii;>orac;  thftn  they  actually  perfi»m  if;  The  fees-  dn- 
h«^lypaid  to  iawyers.aikiattx)meysa]i)bunt,  in  every 
doiirt,  to  a.niuch  greater  sum  than  ihsi  s|dd#i«9  ^ 
theijuidiges.  Ifbecircumsthaceof  thoseisAlardesbeifig' 
paid  %^  thercrown^  Joan  ndwba*e.  niiuch  diniiiiish  ttod 
ndtfe^ary  expense  of  a  law^rsuit.     But  it  'was  hot  sq( 
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mufib  to  <jfoiUii$h  the  exjie^se,  jas  topr^rtot  tiiet»)r- 
niption,  of.  justice,  that  the  j«dgte  y^t^e  pi^okibited 
frbm  r0cieiiai^  any  pne^ent  or  Si^e  fnxat  the  ^paitfes.  • 

The  <^ee  of  judge  i$  in  itself  so  very  honnui^ble, 
that  mejiiare  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accom^ 
panied  with  very  small  emoluflaents.    The  inferior, 
office  af jimtice  of  peace,  though  attended  .with  a^ood » 
djeal  of  trouble,  and  id  most  cases  with  no  emolu-rr 
mmts  at  all,  is  an  plj)|ect  of  ambition  to  the  greater 
part  of  Ciur  country  gentlemen^     The  sakuries  of  all; 
the  different  judges,  high  and  lour,  ti^ther  with  the 
whde  eocpcoKse  af  th^  adminiftration  and  execution 
of  justice,  ,4ven  where  U  i$  not  managed  with  very 
good  ecoliinny,'  makes^.m^aciy  civiliacd  country^  hut. 
a  very  inconitden^  part/^  ^e^  whole  expenae  of 
government. 

The  whole  expewe.of  justiae,  to^,  might  easily  be: 
defrayed  by  the  fee«  of  court,;;  and,  without  expcK, 
sing  the  admipi^tral^ion  of  justice  ;to  any  real  halyard 
gf  corruption,  the  public  r^vi^nue  might  thus  be  en- 
tirely  4^hAf ged>  from  a  qertaiin,  though  perhaps  but 
a  small  ii^umbrance^   .  It  is^  diiS&eult  to  regulate  the 
fees^of  ^c^irt,e|fc<?taally,  wbeie.a  person  so  powerful 
^the  saJv^ei?eigtt:ia  tosh^e  in  them^  and  tod^ilvtwiy 
considerabki .  f§.xt  oif  hi?  rcjvenyue  from  them, : .  It  is 
very  ^sy,  whfai^  the  judge  is  the  fmnisipal  person 
^h^  ffm  rf^ap;4py  benefit  fro?i.  them*    The  law  can 
v^  jessi^ily  .oblige  th^  judgie  to  respect  thf  refulalioo, 
though  it  npgtot  n^;  always  be  able  to  aialie  the  so- 
ve^^ign^reipeat  it.   Wlieri?  ,the  feaea  Of  court  are  pre-^ 
^ii^jfei^h^d  and  a^ftertaim^ ;-  where  they  are 
paidi  ftll  i?|t  /Jppcii  atyft  fcertwl  period  rof  ev^ity  process^  < 
intoil^e  Iwbi^pf  4  f^lwer  or  receiver^  to  be»by  bi« 
distributed  iocer^^il3^ji^o^^  proportioot^  aEHMtg  the 
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different  judges  after  the  proce$s  ift  declda^^  Md  naif 
till  it  i^  decided;  there  serais  to  he  no  mowdAagw 
of  corruption  than  where  smcfi  fees  are  prohibits  alv 
together.  Those  fees,  wiibout  occasioiiiiig^  mkf  con- 
sideraMe  increase  in  the  eicpense  of  a  la^-Sttit,  HiigM 
lie  rendered  fnll^  sufficient  for  defraying^  the  whole 
expense^  of  justice.  But  not  hmag  paid  to  Hm  judges 
till  the  process  was  determined,  they  might  be  icmo 
incHement  to  the  diligence  of  the  cMrt  in  examfaMag 
and  deciding  it.  In  coorts  which  CMs»sted  ef  a  con^ 
sfderaUe  number  at  judges,  by  pn^rtkmtng  th^ 
share  of  each  judge  to^  the  nuftiher  of  hows  a»d  dagra 
which  he  had  employed  in  examinh^g  the  process, 
either  in  the  court,  or  in  a  cotnnritteet  b^  ortAtHT  of  the 
^ourty  thjose  fees  might  give  some  eneouvi^ein^tit  ia 
thediligence  of  each  particidar  judge,  PubHc  s^vk?^ 
we  nerer  better  performed,  then  when  their  reward 
coiAes»  only  ha  consequence  of  their  bdng  perfonted, 
md  i$  proportiMfed  to  the  diligence  employed  inf  per« 
foramigthem.  In  the  cBffei^ntpai^liBmeiltaof  France* 
the  fees  of  couft  (called  epkes  and  vaca|ioi|s)  eonstin 
tete  the  far  greater  part  of  the  etiiolumettts  of  the 
judges,    ^fter  all  dechictions  are  made,  the  neat  sa-^ 
lary  paid  by  the  crown  to^  a  connseUor  or  j^ge  in^ 
the  parliament  of  Th^kiuse,  in  rank  and  diglrity  the" 
siscmid  {^liameilt  of  the  kiifgdom,  mioiInU  ^ily  to 
1^^  Mvres^  about  61.  lis.  sterling  a^yi^m*.    About; 
seven  yeasrs  ago^  that  smn  wam^in  the  saniepkK^tite 
erdinafy  y€^ly  wages  of  a  comnM^  #otii^aa.    Thef 
dtst^ibution*  of  thei^e  epkcs,  too^  is^  aeoertlKngt  to  ffefe 
^^etieerof  the  ji^xi^e$.    A  difi^it  jMlgpi  gaina^^ 
comifiMi«hte^  tiiongh  mQde#s<8&  r«(r^^  bylfi^«oile«; 
m  idle  one  gets  tittle  nM^re  thm  his  satery^^    Ifittm. 
parliwwe«t$  d«^e  peitjteaps,  in  maAy  respeet^  iiot  yw 


tmxrtmimt  courts  of  jitstksex  but  they  hav^  B€^ 
kara  accused;  they  seem  nerer  trm  to  have  l^ieen 
aupe^ed  of  jooltupttoo; 

The  fees  ef  coaft  seeai  or^inally  to  have  been  •tiie 
{nriacipal  support  of  the  diffiereat  courts  oijmtice  iii 
Btlglanil;^  ]^h  ^mirt  endearoured  todraw  to  itaelf 
^»  much  bunness  as  it  could,  and  was,  upon  that  ac^ 
€o»nt,  wiliing  to  take  cognizance  of  tnai^y  suits 
whidh  Ivere  liot  originally  intcfnded  to  faH  under  its 
jarisdidtion.  Hht  emiit  dT  kiBg*B  helnck,  instituted 
for  th^  trial  of  criminal  causes  only,  took  cogniEance 
irf^  civil  suits ;  the  plaintiff  pretenduig  thett  the  4e^ 
ttnAant^  in  not  doing  him  ju^ce,  imd  been.guiHy  of 
mmQ  tresfmss  or  misdemeiftour.  The  court  of  e$^ 
diequ«r,  isEstkuted  for  the  ievyiag  of  the  king^s  re*- 
▼esLue,  and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  such  del>t$ 
only  as  ware  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance  of  att 
Other  contract  deiits ;  the  j^intiff  alleging  that  he 
ccmld  not  pay  the  king,  because  the  defendant  wauld 
not  pay  htm.  In .  (xmsequence  of  sx^ch  fictions,  it 
ca^e,  in  many  cases,  to  dep^id  alt(^^^lier  upoa  tW 
piurties,  before  what  court  they  would  choose  to  hai^ 
thtir  cimse  tried;  andeadi  court  endeavourad^J^T 
sQpeiidr  di^t^  and  knpartiaKty,  to  draw  to  ^ikfaU' 
as  maliy  causes  as  it  could.  The  pre^nt  admirsrib^ 
eonslkation^  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  wa4 
p^haps,  originally,  in  a  great  measure,  fonned  bf 
^is  -e&Mlation,  which  anciently  took  ]dace  betwoao 
^hr  re^)6ctiire  judges ;  each  judge  endeavoftirji^  ft# 
1^,  in  his  own  court,  the  speediest  and  most  efifec'*' 
teal  remedy  which  the  law  would  admit,  tor  every 
so^'df  injtlstkje.  (kiginally,  the  courts  oihvw  gave , 
damages  only  for  breach  of  contract.    The  court 
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it  t6  ieiifc^e^  the  specific  petrformance  o£'i^eenKst^. 

When  the  breach  of  contract  consisted  in  fth&nonu 

p'aymeiit'  t>i  moneys  tbie  -  damage  sustained  could  be 

'c<>tfipiieftf$^d  in  no>other  itiay:  thanbyordetingps^ 

meht^iK^hioh!  was  equiTaleiit  to.aapeci^  pecfcarmantoe 

^  the  Jagrqementw     In  siich  cds^,  ^herefofe^  Abe  re- 

ni€«3y  of  the  courts  of  law  ,\#fts  sofEicietit..'  It  wa» 

-riot  SO'  m  others.   When. the  tenant  dued  haslord  for 

baiving  uhjastfy  outed  him  of  his  leafee,  theidama^eff 

which'  he  recovered  wwe  by  »no  means  e^iiiralent.  to 

the  possession  of  the  landi    Sucbjcaudes,  th^afose, 

for  sometime^  went  all  to  the  court  Df  cbanmry,  U> 

the  no  small  loss  of  the  «ourtS'Of  law.  It  wvis  to  draw 

back  ^och  causes  to  themselveis;  that  the  courts -of 

law  are  said  to^have  invented  the  artificial  :aiid  fie* 

titious  writ  of  ejectment;  the.mo^t  effectual  remedy 

fdr  an  unjust  outer  or  dispossession  of  land^   *       . . 

A  stamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceeding:^  <jf.  each 

particuter  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  caUirt,^a^  api- 

pl^d  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  judges,  and 

^thijrbfficers  belonging  to  iU  might,  in  tb^  ^me 

tdavkt^y'^ffotA  a  lievenue  ^sufficient  f9r  defmf¥igi  ^be 

eiifi^n^  oftHe  aduniatralion.Qf  jurti^ie^  witb9utbiil^ 

iir^aaay:  burden  u]Kiii:the.  general  revenue  of  the,  30- 

^ty;  .  The  judges,  indeed,  .might,  in*  4hi^;  ^9^  b^ 

Widen  the  temptation  of  multiplying  unnecessarily  Umj 

proceedings  fupon  every  cause,  in  ©rder  to  in^reiise^ 

III  much  as  passible,  the  produce  of  such,  a  fit9l9p«^ 

duty^  '  Itfha&.been  the  custom  in  modern  J!ur;Qp<^ 

to  regulate,  upon  most  occasidns,  th^  paj^n^i^j^ 

the  attorneys  and  ^clerks  of  court,  according  to  jibe 

number  of  pages  which  they  had  occasion  to  wrifce-; 
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Ike  courts  ifbw€>v«r»i  re^irin^  that  ^ooh.  |)ag)e  shouk^ 
cMtaiti  mbmoy  ^ines,  andreaoklinfe  aoinalky  fwords^ 
In.  iirdeF .  te^)  mcraM^;  <  their  piymerA;  Hhe  atliTBeys 
iikid.d9k9'hav!ci(^ntiivi9d't<)(.mu}tipl|r  wDr4sbeyJ3nd 
(Ahneew^r.toi ike GormptAon^f ihe  law  langtegitf 
()|^  IMl^e,  iretjr  ootayt  of  justice  in  Europfe.-  A 
t^Lo  tempMtion  migkty^bepB,  occ;aisiQii  a  like  cori> 
rti9t«9i|>mJ;h€^  form  .^f.Ja#  prcteeedingsi 
-.  I^ukif^heik^  tkt  admUiistt^tioa  of  jUstiOQ  b^  tor 
eq||t]?ive4  a|5  to  defraf  ils  (6wft  €:qpdilse^  or.whetheii 
th^  jwiges  be<  mamt«ii|iQd  by  fixed  salaries  p^i4ta^ 
them  from  9omf^' other.  fuAfd,  it  dpes  not  ae^m  tieo^f** 
lary  tbat.the  persfln^  persons^  entrusted  with  thei 
e^cecutive  p0wer  -should. he.  chai*ged  With,:the  'n»»^ 
nagemtot  of  tha*  fund,  or  with  the  payment  ^f  those 
salaries, »  That;fn»d  ipftight  ari*e  from  thejient  of 
lazid^  ^atat^  th^  ti^asiageirient  c^  each  estate  behig 
^ntr^ted  to  the.!|)^tiaulAr  court  which  wias  to  be 
maintained  by  iW  Thiwt  fund  n%ht  arise  eV)^n>froini 
the  interest  of:ia;»uln  of  money,  tbq  lending  oMt'ajf 
whieh  might,  in/th^  smne  manner,  he  entrusted  to 
the  court. whif^hwa^  to  be  maiiitained  by  it*  A 
part,  though  indeed, but  a  small  p^rt,  ofithesaUucyr 
of  the  judges  of  Vhe  court  of  ^taion  in  ScQtlaad# 
arises  from  the  intefest  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  ne* 
cessary  ipstability  of  mich  a  fund ,  seems,  howeter^ 
to  render  it  m  .impr<)pef  one  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  institution  which  ought^to  lai9(t  for  ever. 

Thersepafatiw  Of  the^icitd  from  the  executive 
ppwer,  seems,  originally  tp  have  arisen,  from  the  int 
creasing  busiiie^p  of  the  society*  :ia  ccmsequeilce  of 
its  increasijigj;iinpi?ovein€fnt,  The  administration  of 
justice  be<?ame  so  laborious  ^nd  so  cbmplfcated  a 
^duty,  as  to  require  the  undivided  attenlidn  of  the 
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person  to  whom  it  was  c^iiCnirted.  The  petmki 
entrusted  with  the  exeoutfcre  powier»  not  faarhig  im* 
sure  to  ^tend  to  the  decision  of  priv4icte  oauses  him* 
self,  a  deputy  was  lappotnted  to  decide  them  ia  Mg 
stead.  In  the  progress  of  the  Roman  greatness,  the 
consul  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  aiK* 
fmrs  ^the  state,  to  attend  to  the  odministratidn  of 
justice.  A  praetor,  therefore,  was  appoititdd  t^  td-^ 
ministerJt  in  his  stead.  In  the  progress  of  the  Ku- 
fopean  monarchies,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
ruins  (^  the  Roman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and  ^e 
great  lords  came  universidlj  to  consider  the  adm|n$s^ 
tration  of  justice  as  an  office  both  toq  litmus  and 
too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in  their  own  p^- 
sons.  They  universally,  therefore,  discharged  tl^m* 
selves  of  it,  by  appointing  a  deputy,  baififf,  or  judge. 
When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
powe!r,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  Justice  should  not 
frequently  be  sacriftced  to  what  is  vulgarly  called 
politics.  The  persons  entrusted  with  the  great  in* 
torests  of  the  state  may,  even  without  any  corrupt 
Views,  sometimes  imagine  it  necessary  to  saerifice'to 
those  interests  the  rights  of  a  private  man.  But 
Upon  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  depends 
the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the  sense  which 
he  has  of  his  own  security.  In  order  to  make  every 
individual  feel  himself  perfectly  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  no% 
only  necessary  that  the  judicial  should  be  separated 
from  the  executive  power,  but  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered as  much  as  possible  independent  of  that 
power.  The  judge  should  not  be  liable  to  be  re* 
moved  from  his  <^ce  according  to  the  caprice  of  that 
power.  The  re^lar  payment  oftis  salary  should  not 
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not  depend  upon  the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the 
good  economy,  of  that  power. 


PART  IIL 

Of  the  Expense  (f  public  Works  and  public  Instituiions. 

The  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or  com* 
monwealth,  is  that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those 
public  institutions  and  those  public  works,  which, 
though  they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  advanta- 
geous to  a  great  society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense 
to  any  individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals ; 
and  which  it  therefore  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals,  should 
erect  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty 
requires,  too,  very  different  degrees  of  expense  in 
the  different  periods  of  society. 

After  the  public  institutions  and  public  works  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  society,  and  for  the  ad- 
miiiistration  of  justice,  both  of  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and  institutions  of 
this  kind  are  chiefly  those  for  facilitating  the  com- 
merce of  the  society,  and  those  for  promoting  the 
instruCjition  of  Ihe  people.  The  institutions  for  in- 
struction are  of  two  kinds  :  those  for  the  education 
of  the  youth,  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  people 
of  all  ages.  The  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  expense  of  those  different  sorts  of  public 
ivorks  and  institutions  may  be  most  properly  de- 
frayed, will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  present 
chapter  into  three  different  articles. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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AftTlCLE  i^ 

Of  the  public  Works  and  Institutions  Jor  facilitiUing  tAe  Coiri^ 
Hfietce  of  the  Sdciety, 

Ani^  firHj  o/*  tKo^  tohich,  are  ntcteswrT}  for  faciHtiding  Cam^ 
merce  in  generaL 

I'm  At  the  erection  ahrf  maintenance  ef  the  puUi6 
#orks  whJcb  facilitate  the  (Commerce  of  any  couhtryy 
stich  as  good  reacts,  bridges,  navigable  canals,  haf-* 
l)dul"S,  kCr  ftiUst  fequirt  vef y  different  degrees  of  ex*- 
pense  in  the  diffiSrent'  periods  6f  society,  is  evident 
without  ahy^  proof.     The  e^tpense  of  making  and 
maintaining  the  public  roads  of  any  country,  must 
evidently  increase  with  the  annual  produce  of  the 
fend  and  labour  6f  that  country,  or  with  the  quanti- 
ty and  weight  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  neces-J^ 
sary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  those  roads.     The 
Strength  of  a  bridge  inust  be  stiited  to  the  number 
^d  weight  of  the  carriages  which  are  litely  to  pas^ 
over  It.     'the  depth  and  the  supply  of  water  for  a 
Navigable  caiial,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber and  tc^nnag^  of  the  lighters  which  are  likely  tcr* 
6arry  goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour,  to  the' 
number  of  the  shipping  which  are  likely  to  take 
shelter  in  it- 
It  does  hot  seem  necessary  that  the  expense  of 
those  public  Works  should  be  defrayed  from  that 
public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called^  of  which 
the  collection  and  application  are  in  most  countries 
assigned  to  the  executive  power.     The  greater  part 
of  such  public  works  may  easily  be  so  managed,  aar 
to  afford  a  parti(^Cilar  revenue,  sufficient  for  defray-* 
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ing  their  own  expense,  without  bringing  any  burden 
upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  society. 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  ex- 
ample, may,  in  most  cases,  be  both  made  and  main- 
tained by  a  small  toll  upon  the  carriages  which  make 
use  of  them ;  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  port-duty 
upon  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  which  load  or  un- 
load in  it.  The  coinage,  another  institution  for  fa- 
cilitating commerce,  in  many  countries,  not  only  de- 
frays  its  own  expense,  but  affords  a  small  revenue 
or  seignorage  to  the  sovereign.  The  post-office,  an- 
other institution  for  the  same  purpose,  over  and 
above  defraying  its  own  expense,  affords,  in  almost 
all  countries,  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  so- 
vereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pass  over  a  highway  or 
a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  sail  upon  a  navi- 
gable canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their  weight  or 
their  tonnage,  they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
public  works  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  wear  and 
tear  which  they  occasion  of  them.  It  seems  scarce 
possible  to  invent  a  more  equitable  way  of  maintain- 
ing such  works.  This  tax  or  toll,  too,  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, to  whom  it  must  alwiiys  be  charged  in  the 
price  of  the  goods.  As  the  expense  of  ^rriage, 
however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  such 
public  works,  the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  toll, 
votae  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  they  could  other- 
wise hav^  done  ;  their  price  not  being  so  much  rai- 
sed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  carriage.  The  per,son  who  finally  pays  this  tax, 
therefore,  gains  by  the  application  more  than  he 
loses  by  the  payttient  of  it.    I4is  payment  is  exactly 

u2 
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in  proportion  to  his  gain.  It  is,  in  reality,  no  more 
than  a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give 
up  in  order  to  get  the  rest.  It  seems  impossible  to^ 
imagine  a  more  equitable  method  of  raising  ^  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  df  luxury,  upon 
coaches,  post-chaises,  &c.  is  made  somewhat  higher 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon  carriages  of 
necessary  usCj  such  as  carts,^  waggons,^  &c.  the  indo^- 
Jence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  iq 
a  very  easy  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  ren- 
dering cheaper  the  transportation  of  heavy  goods  to 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  country* 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &€.  are  in  this 
manner  made  and  supported  by  the  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  them,  they  can  be  mad^ 
only  where  that  commerce  requires^  them,  and  con- 
sequently where  it  is  proper  to  make  them-  Their 
expense,  too,  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  must 
be  suited  to  what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay. 
They  must  be  made,  consequently,  as  ij;  i^  proper  t^' 
make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot  be 
made  through  a  desert  country,  wher^  there  is  little 
or  no  commerce,  or  merely  because  it  happens  to 
lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  pro- 
vincej  or  fo  tha£  of  some  great  lord,  to  whom  the  in-* 
tendant  fiiids  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A 
great  bridge  c^tuiot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a 
place  where  nobody  passes,  or  merely  to  embellish 
the  view  from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring;  pa- 
lace :  things  which  sometimes  happen  in  countries, 
where  works  of ,  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other 
revenue  than  that  which  they  themselves  a^e  c^apa^ 
ble  of  affording. 

In  several  different  parts  pf  Europe^  the^toU  of 
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lock-duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of  private 
persons,  whose  private  interest  obliges  them  to  keep 
up  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolerable  order, 
the  navigation  necessarily  ceases  altogether,  and, 
along  with  it,  the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make 
by  the  tolls.  If  those  tolls  were  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  commissioners,  who  had  themselves  no 
interest  in  them^  they  migiit  be  less  attentive  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  works  which  produced  them. 
The  canal  of  Languedoc  cost  the  king  of  France  and 
the  province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  livres, 
which  {at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  silver,  the 
value  of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  last  centu- 
ry) amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  When  that  great  work  was  finish- 
icd,  the  most  likely  method,  it  was  found,  of  keeping 
it  in  constant  repair,  w^s  to'  make  a  present  of  the 
tolls  to  Riquet,  the  engineer  who  planned  and  con- 
ducted the  work.  Those  tolls  constitute,  at  present, 
a  very  large  ^estate  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
family  of  that  gentleman,  who  have,  therefore,  a 
great  interest  to  keep  the  work  in  constant  repair. 
But  had  those  tolls  been  put  under  the  management 
of  commissioners,  who  had  no  such  interest,  they 
might,^perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in  ornamental 
and  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  works  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road  can- 
HOt,  with  any  safety,  be  made  the  property  of  private 
persons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely  neglected, 
does  not  become  altogether  impassable,  though  a  ca- 
nal does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high 
road,  therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair 
^f  the  road,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  i»early  th^ 
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same  tolls.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that. the  tolls  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  work  should  be  put  un- 
der the  management  of  commissioners  or  trustees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abuses  which  the  trustees 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  those  tolls, 
have  ih  many  cases  been  very  justly  complained  of, 
At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  said,  the  money  le» 
vied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  necessary  for 
^ecuting,  in  the  completest  manner,  the  work,  which 
is  often  executed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  and 
sometimes  not  executed  at  all.  The  system  of  re- 
pairing tlie  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  not  of  very  long  standing.  We  should 
not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capa- 
ble. If  mean  and  improper  pei*sons  are  frequently 
appointed  trustees ;  and  if  proper  courts  of  inspec- 
tion and  account  have  not  yet  been  established  for 
controuling  their  conduct,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls 
to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  executing  the  work  to 
be  done  by  th^m  ;  the  recency  of  the  institution  both 
accounts  and  apologizes  for  those  defects,  of  which, 
by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the  greater  p^t  may, 
in  due  time,  be  gradually  remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in 
Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  exceed  so  much  what 
is  necessary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  the  savings 
which,  with  proper  economy,  might  be  made  from 
it,  hive  been  considered,  even  by  some  ministers, 
as  a  very -great  resource,  which  might,  at  some  time 
or  another,  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  stc.te^ 
Government,  it  has  been  said,  by  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own  hands,  and  by 
employing  the  soldiers,  who  would  work  for  a  very 
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good  <yder,  ^  »  nwch  J«^  e^tpefts^  thfta  it  <^m  b# 
doiwe  I>y  tmste^s,  wiio  hs^^  m  o^ter  wjprjtmeii  t» 
.employ,  tairt  «udi  m  4ewe  their  whole  w|)»MteiBM:e 
from  tb^r  wages,  A  gr^%  v^yem^  kalf  »  nailUpQ, 
peitiftps  *,  it  hm  beep  pretendedt  iwight  in  thi3  mwr 
iier  be  goh^^^^  withput  laying  my  new  hu^d^n  upon 
the  people ;  ^pd  the  turpplke  roi^  might  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  general  expense  of  the  st^te,  ipi 
the  same  manner  as  the  po^t^oSc^  does  at  present. 

That  a  cQjBsiderable  reveuue  liught  be  gained  in 
tM^  U^pjjnar,  I  h^ye  no  doubt,  though  pr<^ably  not 
j?i^^  SQ  fmich  as  the  projectors  of  this  jjan  have  supr 
|)osed.  TJke  plan  itself,  boweveff  .aaem^  liable  to  se^ 
yeral  v^r^  mpQftwt^  pyections, 

Fii^t^  If  the  t<41$  which  are  levied  at  the  turjGipikes 
dhonld  ever  be  consid^ed  as  oq©  of  the  resources  for 
si^pplying  th^  ^xigenci^  of  the  st^e,  they  woul4 
certainly  be  augnjeftte4  as  those  epdpaicies  were  m^ 
posed  to  r^uire.  Accf*diug  to  the  policy  of  Great 
JEU-jitQin^  therefore,  thej  would  probably  be  augment* 
^  very  fast.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  reve^ 
nue  co^ld  h^  drawn  from  thc^o^  would  probably  en- 
courage ^fkninistration  to  recur  v^yy  frequently  to 
this  resQurce.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  b^  more 
thaii  dwbtful,  whether  half  a  million  Qould  by  any 
ewi3L(»ny  be  saved  jout  of  the  pre^nt  tolls,  it  caj^ 
sewcely  be  doubted,  but  that  a  million  might  be 
fi^ared  out  4[rf  tbem«  if  tk^j  were  4wbl£4  •  ^d  per^ 

*  Since  publisliing  the  two  first  editions  of  this  book,  I  have 
jgot  good  risasons  to  believe  fkat  ail  tl^e  turnpike  tolls  levied  in 
Great  Britain  do  not  produce  a  Aeat  revenue  that  amounts  tq 
half  a  million ;  a  sum  which,  under  the  management  of  govern- 
ment, wpnld  not  be  sufiicient  to  keep  in  rispair  fiv^  of  ij^e  princir 
pal  4:o*ds  in  th§  kingdon?. 
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haps  two  milKons,  if  they  were  tripled  *.  This  great 
revenue,  too,  might  be  levied  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  new  oflBcer  to  collect  and  receive  it. 
But  the  turnpike  tolls,  being  continually  augmented 
in  this  manner,  instead  of  facilitating  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  be- 
come a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The  ex- 
pense of  transporting  all  heavy  goods  frohi  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  would  soon  be  so  much 
increased,  the  market  for  all  such  goods,  consequent- 
ly, would  soon  be  so  much  narrowed,  that  their 
production  would  be  in  a  great  measure  discoura- 
ged, and*  the  most  important  branches  of  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  country  anniliilated  altogether. 

Secondly,  A  tax  upon  carriages,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tait  when  applied 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads,  is  a  very 
unequal  one  when  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  oir 
to  supply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  state.  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  above  mentioned, 
each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  exactly  for  the  wear 
and  tear  which  that  carriage  occasions  of  the  roads. 
But  when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  each  car- 
riage is  supposed  to  pay  for  tnore  than  that  wear  and 
tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of  some  other  ex- 
igency of  the  state.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raises 
the  price  of  goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and 
not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  coarse  and  bulky,  not.  by  those  of  precious  and 
light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  state, 
therefore,  this  tax  might  be  intended  to  supply,  that 


'*  I  have  now  good  reasons  to  believe  that  all  these  conjectural 
sums  ai^e  by  much  too  large.        ......  ...  *  .  j 
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exigency  would  be  chiefly  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  least  able  to  supply  it,  not  of  those 
who  are  most  able. 

Thirdly,  If  government  should  at  any  time  ne- 
glect the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be 
still  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  present,  to  compel 
the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the  turnpike 
tolls,     A  large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon 
the  people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to' 
the  only  purpose  to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this 
manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.     If  the  meanness 
and  poverty  of  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  render 
it  sometimes  difficult,  at  present,  to  oblige  them  to 
repair  their  wrong;  their  wealth  and  greatness  would 
render  it  ten  times  more  so  in  the  case  which  is 
here  supposed. 

In  France,  the  funds  destined  for  the  reparation 
of  the  high  roads  are  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  executive  power.    Those  funds  consist,  partly 
in  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour,  which  the  coun- 
try people  are  in  most  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways  ;  and  partly 
in  such  a  portion  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
as  the  king  chooses  to  spare  from  his  other  expenses. 
By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try people  was  under  the  direction  of  a  local  or  pro- 
vincial magistracy,  which  had  no  immediate  depend- 
ency upon  the  king's  council.      But,  by  the  present 
practice,  both  the  labour  of  the  country  people,  and 
whatever  other  fund  the  king  may  choose  to  assign 
for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  *the  ma- 
nagement of  the  intendant ;   ah  officer  who  is  ap-» 
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pointed  and  removed  by  the  king*^  couiieil,  who  re* 
ceives  his  orders  from  it,  and  is  ia  constant  corre- 
spondence with  it*    In  the  progress  of  despotiinn,  the 
authority  of  the  executive  power  gradually  absorhi 
that  of  every  other  power  in  the  state,  and  assumes 
to  itself  the  management  of  every  brc^iol)  of  revenue 
which   is  destined  for]  any    public  purpose.       In 
France,  however,  the  great  post-roads,  the  road< 
which  make  the  communication  between  the  prin- 
<ripal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in 
^od  order ;  and,  in  some  provinces,  are  even  a  good 
deal  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  road« 
of  England.    But  what  we  call  the  cross  roads,  that 
is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country, 
are  entirely  neglected,  and  are  in  many  places  abso-^ 
lutely  impassable  lor  any  heavy  carriage.     In  some 
places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on  horseback; 
and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance  which  can  safe- 
ly be  trusted.      The  proud  minister  of  an  ostenta^ 
tious  court,  may  frequently  take  pleasure  in  execu- 
ting a  work  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  ^uch  a^ 
SL  great  highway,  which  is  frequently  seen  by  the 
j)rincipal  nobility,  whose  applauses  not  only  flatter 
his  vanity,  but  even  contribute  to  support  his  interim 
est  at  court     But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  lit'- 
Ue  works,  in  which  noUiing  that  can  be  done  can 
make  any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  smallest 
degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which, 
in  short,  have  nothing  to   recommend  them  but 
their  extreme  utility^  is  a  business  which  appears, 
in  every  respect,  too  mean  and  paltry  to  merit  the 
attention  of  so  great  a  magistrate.    Under  such  an 
administration,  therefore,  such  works  are  almost  al^ 
V.  ays  entirely  neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  several  other  governments  pf 
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Asia,  the  executive  power  chaises  it»elf  both  with 
the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the  instructions 
which  are  given  to  the  governor  of  each  province, 
those  objects,  it  is  said,  are  constantly  recommended 
to  him,  and  the  judgment  which  the  court  forms  of 
his  conduct  is  very  much  regulated  by  the  attention 
which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  in- 
structions. Tliis  branch  of  public  police,  accord* 
ingly,  is  said  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  those 
countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the  high 
roads,  and  still  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is  pre- 
tended, exceed  very  much  every  thing  of  the  s^ne 
kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The  accounts  of 
those  works,  however,  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  Europe,  have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  weak 
and  wondering  travellers ;  frequently  by  stupid  and 
lying  missionaries.  If  they  had  been  examined  by 
more  intelligent  eye^  and  if  the  accounts  of  them 
had  been  reported  by  more  faithful  witnesses,  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  so  wonderful.  The 
account  which  Bernier  gives  of  some  works  of  thi» 
kind  in  Indostan,  falls  very  short  of  what  had  been 
reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more  disposed 
to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  I^  may,  too,  perhaps, 
be  in  those  countries,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the 
great  roads,  the  great  communications,  whidi  are 
likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  conversation  at  the  court 
and  in  the  capit  1,  are  attended  to,  and  all  the  rest 
neglected.  In  China,  besides,  in  Indostan,  and  in 
several  other  governments  of  Asia,  the  revenue  of 
the  sovereign  arises  almost  altogether  from  a  land* 
tax  pr  land-rent,  which  rises  or  fails  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.     Thp  great 
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Hiterest  of  the  sovereign,  therefore^  his  revenue,  is  in 
such  countries  necessarily  and  immediately  connect- 
led  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land^  with  the  great- 
ness of  its  prodnce,  and  with  the  value  of  its  produce. 
But  in  order  to  render  that  produce  both  as  great 
and  as  valuable  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
to  it  as  extensive  a  market  as  possible,  and  conse- 
quently to  establish  the  freest,  the  easiest,  and  the 
least  expensive  communication  between  ail  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country;  which  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  the  best  roads  and  the  best  navigable 
canals.  But  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  does  not, 
in  any.  part  of  Europe,  arise  chiefly  from  a  land-tax 
or  land-rent.  In  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it  may  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  produce  of  the  land :  but  that  depen- 
dency is  neither  so  immediate  nor  so  evident.  In 
Europe,  therefore,  the  sovereign  does  not  feel  him-p 
self  so  directly  called  upon  to  promote  the  increase, 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to 
provide  the  most  extensive  market  for  that  produce. 
Though  it  should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend 
is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  some  parts  of  Asi^ 
this  department  of  the  public  police  is  very  proper- 
ly managed  by  the  executive  power,  there  is  hot  the 
least  probability  that,  during  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  could  be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Even  those  public  works,  which  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  aiSbrd  any  revenue  for  main- 
taining themselves,  but  of  which  the  conveniency  is 
nearJy  confined  to  some  particular  place  or  district, 
are  always  better  maintained  by  £^  local  or  provincial 
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revenue,  under  the  mana^ment  of  a  local  and  pre^ 
Tincial  adnunistration,  than  by  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive  pO^wer  must  al- 
ways have  the  management.  Were  the  streets  of 
London  to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expense  of 
the  treasury,  is  there  any  probability  that  they  would 
be  so  well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  present, 
or  even  at  so  smi^l  an  expense  ?  The  expense,  be- 
sides, instead  of  being  raised  by  a  local  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  each  particular  street,  parish,  or  dis^ 
trict  in  London^  would,  in  this  case,  be  defi'ayed 
out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state^  and  wimld 
consequently  be  raised  by  a.  tax  upon  all  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  de- 
rive no  ^ort  of  benefit  froni  the  lighting  and  paving 
of  the  streets  of  LondonV 

The  abuses  which  sOfnetimes  creep  into  the  local 
and  provincial  administration  of  a  local  and  provin"* 
cirf  reveliiie,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  appear^ 
are  in  reality^  however,  almost  always  vetj  trifling<^ 
in  coniparison  of  those  which  commonly  take  place 
in  the  administration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue^ 
of  a  great  empire.  They  are,  besides,  much  more 
easily  corrected.  Under  the  local  or  provincial  ad- 
ministration of  the  justices  of  the  peacein  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  six  d^ys'  labour  which  the  country  people 
are  obliged,  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  tl]^  highways, 
is  not  always,  perhaps,  very  judiciously  applied,  but 
it  is  scarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circumstance  of 
cruelty  or  oppression.  In  prance,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  al- 
ways nM)re  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is  frequently 
the  mdst  cruel  and  oppressive.  Such  corvees,  as  they 
fire  called^  tnake  one  of  the  principal  instruments  oC 
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tyranny  by  which  those  officers  chastise  any  parish  or 
commiineaute,  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  their  displeasure. 

Of  the  public  Works  and  ImtittUions  which  are  necessary  for 
facilitating  particular  Branches  of  Commerce. 

The  object  of  the  public  works  and  institutions 
above  mentioned,  is  to  facilitate  commerce  in  general. 
But  in  order  to  facilitate  some  particular  branches  of 
it,  particular  institutions  are  necessary,  which  again 
require  a  particular  and  extraordinary  expense. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which  are 
carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations, 
require  extraordinary  protection.  An  ordinary  store 
or  counting-house  could  give  little  security  to  the 
goods  of  thq  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  To  defend  ihem  from  the  barbarous 
natives,  it  is  necessary  that  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited  should  be  in  some  measure  fortified.  The 
disorders  in  the  government  of  Indostan  have  been 
suposed  to  render  a  like  precaution  necessary,  even 
among  that  mild  and  gentle  people  ;  and  it  was  un- 
der pretence  of  securing  their  persons  and  property 
from  violence^  that  both  the  English  and  French  East 
India  companies  were  allowed  to  erect  the  first  forts 
which  they  possessed  in  that  country.  Among  other 
nations,  whose  vigorous  government  will  sutfer  no 
strangers  to  possess  any  fortified  place  within  their  ter* 
ritory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  some  ambas- 
sador, minister,  or  consul,  who  may  both  decide,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  customs,  the  differences  arising 
among  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  in  their  disputes 
with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his  public  cha* 
racter,  interfere  with  more  authority,  and  affordthem 
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k  more  poweifnl  protection,  than  they  could  expect 
tivm  afty  private  man.  The  interests  of  cOttinterce 
have  frequently  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  minis- 
ters  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  purposes  either 
of  war  or  alliance  would  not  have  required  any. 
The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  company  first  occa- 
i^ioned  the  establishment  of  an  ordinary  ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  The  first  English  embassies  t» 
Russia  arose  altogether  from  commercial  interests. 
The  constant  interference  with  those  interests,  neces* 
sarily  occ^ioned  between  the  subjects  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Europe,  has  probably  introdutd^d  the 
custom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring  countries, 
ambassadors  or  ministers  constantly  resident,  even 
In  the  time  oY peace.  This  custom,  unknown  to  an- 
cient times,  seefns  not  to  be  older  than  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
that  is,  than  the  time  when  commerce  first  be^an  to 
extend  itself  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  when  they  first  began  to  attend  to  its  in- 
terests. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable,  that  the  extraordi- 
faary  e^pen^e  which  the  protection  of  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce  may  occasion,  should  be  defray- 
ed by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that  particular  branch  j 
by  a  moderate  fine,  for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the 
traders  when  they  first  enter  into  it ;  or,  what  is 
more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of  so  much  per  cent, 
trpoii  the  goods  which  they  either  import  into,  or  ex- 
port out  of,  the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is 
carried  on.  The  protection  of  trade,  in  general, 
from  pirates  and  freebooters,  is  said  to  have  given  oc- 
casion to  the  first  institution  of  the  duties  of  customs. 
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But,  if  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  lay  a  general 
tax  upon  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
protecting  trade  in  general,  it  should  seem  equally 
reasonable  to  lay  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  protecting,  that  branch. 

The  protection  of  trade,  in  gen^r£|l,  has  always 
been  considered  as  essential  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power.  The  col^ 
lection  and  application  of  the  general  duties  of  cus- 
toms^ therefore,  have  always  been  left  to  that  pow; 
er.  But  the  protecticTn  of  any  particular  branch  of 
trade  is  a  part  of  the  general  protection  of  trade ;  a 
part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power ;  and  if 
nations  always  acted  consistently,  the  particular  du- 
ties levied  for  the  purposes  of  such  particular  protect 
tion,  should  always  have  been  left  equally  to  its  disr 
posaL  But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others^ 
nations  have  not  always  acted  consistently;  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  states  of  Europe, 
particular  companies  of  merchants  have  had  the  ad- 
dress to  persuade  the  legislature  to  entrust  to  them 
the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sovcr 
reign,  together  with  all  the  powers  which  are  neces; 
sarily  connected  with  it. 

These  companies,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  useful  for  the  first  introduction  of  some  branch- 
es of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their  own  expense, 
an  experiment  which  the  state  might  not  think  it 
prudent  to  make,  have  in  the  long-run  proved,  uni- 
versally, either  burdensome  or  useless,  and  have  ei- 
ther jnismanaged  or  confined  the  trade. 
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T^Hieii  those  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint 
stocky  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person,  properly 
qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  mem-* 
her  trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk^ 
they  are  called  regulated  companies.  When  they 
trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in  the 
commmi  profit  or  loss,  in  proportion  to  his  share  in 
this  stock,  they  are  called  joint-stock  companies. 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint-stock, 
somelitiies  have,  and  sometimes  have  not,  exclusive 
privileges. 

Regulated  companies  resemble,  in  every  respect, 
thetorporations  of  trades,  so  common  in  the  cities 
and  14^ns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged  mon(^olies  of  the  sam^ 
kind.  -As  no  inhabiiant  of  a  town  tin  exercise  an 
incorporated  trade,  without  first  obtaining  his  free- 
dom in  the  mcorpor^ion;  so,  in  most  cases,  no  sub^ 
jdct  df  4he  state  cin  lai^fuUy  cjury  on  any  branch  of 
forei^  trade,  for  wliich  a  regulated  company  is  esta* 
blisbed>  without  fir^t  becoming  a  member  of  that 
company.  The  monopoly  is  more  or  less  strict,  ac- 
cording as  the  terms  of  admission  are  more  or  tesd 
difficult ;  and  according  as  the  directors  of  tiie  com- 
pany have  more  or  less  authority,  or  bave/it*ttiore  or 
less  in  their  power  to  manage  in  siich  a  manner  as  td 
confine  the  greater  part  •of  the  trade  to  thetnselve$ 
and  their'  particulcur  friends.  I^  the  nvost  ^cient 
regulalted  comptoies,  the  privileges  of  apprienticeshij> 
were.tihe  same  as  in  other  corporations,' and  entitled 
thepersbn  who  had  served  his  time  to  a  toember  ojf 
the  <;ompany,  to  becorixe  himself  a  member,' either 
without  jpayhig  tmy  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much 
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§m^Ue.r  qne  th^n  wh^t  w^  ei^aqted  of  other  pwple. 
The  usual  corp9r/ition  ^spirit,  wlieriever  t]^e  |aw  does 
not  restrain  it,/pr,eyails  Jn  all  regulated  coippftnieg* 
When  thej  l^ye  been  allo;Hred  tp  act  according  to 
ikQif:  na;tura^  gcfwus,  they  havft  alway?,  in  order  t<> 
'con^ne  the  comjpptition  to  as  small  a  numlie?  of 
pe|;s(>iits  qs  possible,  eu.de  vpured  to  suly>ct  tbe  trade 
to ,  mauy  ^d^nsome  regulati^s.  When  i,l^  Mw 
Ijas  re^^rainefi  thep  from  .4wig,  tiiis,  tl^ey  hay^  t^^ 
cQii|e  alt.ogjetJt^r  uselp^s  and  ini^igjiificapt.    ..       . . 

Tjie  jregulated.  companies  for  foreign  comiBerce;^ 
which  at  present  subsist  in  Great  JBritai^,  ane  the 
^ucjei?.t  merch^ut-^venturers  compapy»  now  c?tjmr 
inpn^:  e^Ued  the  Hamburgjf?,  company, ,  the  B^sg^a 
cpnipt^jiiy,  tiie.^astland  company,  the  Turkeyj  ;c«ib[i- 
gany,  A^d  .tjie.  iyVican  Comp  j;  , 

The  t^rj^^i^  gil^  adjo^ii^siojiji,  into  the  H^^burgh  coui^ 
pauy  are  uqw  ^aid  pohft  qu^^e  e^y  ?  anfi  th^  dir^tors 
eithe^'j(iave  it  not  ip  their  po^erto  subjiect  tn^jtrsjidie 
to  ,a|^y  burdi^n^^me  re&tfaipjt  or  r^gijlatioo^  Wr^t 
l^ast,  ^y^^  nx;)^  9f  la^^  pcerciaed  Iti^a$ 

i^qtja^ay^  b^  ^.  .  A^oufc  t^^e^  middJe  cxf  tfa^  last 
cj^utuxy,  the  ftn^.fof;  admis^tt  \ya?  fiJfty,  and  s^  one 
tin^  one  hi^i3kdre4  pow<fc,  apd  the  conduct  ofth^ 
c^ip^^  Tv:a^  s^d  to  bp.  ^t^^niely  oppressive*  In 
l^^^Jfn^y§4^  ^4  4i^  Jifi?^,;  ti\e^  clotfeer^  %ftd,§-^« 
tj^adf^s^of^^^.T^^  9f'tbem 

t9  ,'Wl^m^»i^^  §^.M  m9m?9}kp.  who  co»ftmjd .  au 

S^«9P4'.fM»'^f  ^x^he  j»^^  Pjf  the.c«iipt«yt 

m^i^^s^  W^^^J  H^tj^ii^ated,  tfeg  cmw>S 
^2  far^^,^o,;9blig^;tlij5ip;t0  refc^m  theiif  cm^ncU 

pl^iits.ag^ain^th^^    J^  tfeejl(HJb^an4  lithjQfWiJU 
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Kam  III/c.  &,  the  fine  for  admission  into  the  Russia 
company  was  rechiced  to*  five  pounds ;  and  by  the 
25th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7,  that  for  admission  into  the 
EastCanif  company,  to  forty  shillings ;  while,  at  the 
same  tiine,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  all  the 
countries  on'the  north  side  of  the  Baltic,  were  ex- 
empted fir om  their  exclusive  charter.  The  conduct 
of  tfrbee-  companies  had  probably  given  occasion  to 
those  two  acts  of  parlian^ent.  Before  that  time.  Sir 
Josiah  CfiJltf  had  represented  both  these  and  tiie 
Hamburg  company  as  estremefy  oppressive,  and 
imputed  to  their  bad  management  the  low  state  of 
the  trader  which  we  at  that  tfane  carried  on  to  the 
countries  comprehended  witiiki  tiieir  respective  ehar- 
tere.  But  though  such  companies  may  not,  in  tSie 
present  times,  be  very  oppressive,  they  are  certamfy 
altogether  useless.  To  be  merely  useless^  itideed,  isr 
perhaps  the  highest  eulogy  which  can  ever  justiy  be 
bestowed  upon  a  regulated  company ;  and  all  *  the 
three  companies  above-mentioned  seem,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  to  deserve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admission  intb  the  Turkey  company 
was  formeriy  twenty-five  pounds  for  all  persons  un- 
der twenty-six  years  of  ^e,  and  fifty  pounds  for  alt 
persons  above  that  age.  Nobody  but  lAere  merchants 
could  be  admitted ;  a  restriction  which  excluded  all 
shop-keepers  and  retailers.  By  a  bye-law,  no  British 
manufactures  could,  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in 
the  generalships  of  the  company;  and  as  those  ships 
sailed  always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  restrur- 
tion  confined  the  trade  to  that  expensive  port,  an<|F 
the  traders  to  those  who  lived  in  London  and  in  its 
neighbourhood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  person  li- 
ving within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free^f 

i2 
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the  city,  could  be  admitted  a  member ;  another  re^ 
striction  which,  joined  to  the  foregoing,  necessarily- 
excluded  all  but  the  freemen  of  London.  As  the 
time  for  the  loading  and  sailing  of  those  general  ship» 
depended  altogether  upon,  the  directors,  they  could 
easily  fill  them  with  their  own  goods  and  those  of 
their  particular  friends,  to  the>  exclusion  of  others, 
who,^they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  proposals 
too  late.  In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  this  com«* 
pany  was,  in  every  respect,  a  strict  and  oppressive  mo*- 
nopoly.  Those  abuses  gave  occasion  to  the  act  of 
tjie  26th  of  George  II.  c.  1%  reducing  the  fine  for 
admission  to  twenty  pounds  for  all  persons,  without 
any  distinction  of  ages,  or  any  restrictioni  either  to 
c(iere  merchants,  or  to  the  freemen  of  London  ;  and 
granting  to  all  such  persons  the  liberty  of  exporting^ 
from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  to  any  port  in  Tur. 
key,  all  British  gQods,  of  which  the  exportation  was 
not  prohibited,  upon  paying  both  the  general  duties  of 
customs,  and  the  particulaf  duties  assessed  for  defray- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  the  company ;  and  sub- 
mitting, at  the  same,  time,  to  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  British  ambassador  and  consuls  resident  in  Turkey^ 
and  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  company  duly  enacted. 
To  prevent  any  oppression  by  those  bye-laws,  it  was 
by  the  same  act  ordained,  that  if  any  seven  members 
c^,the  company  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  by 
aj^y  bye-law,  which  should  be  enacted  after  the  passing, 
of  this  actjj  they  might  appeal  to  the  board  of  trade 
an.4  plantations  ()to  the  authority  of  which  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  privy-council  has  now  succeeded),  pro* 
vided  such  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve  months 
after  the  bye-law  waS;  enacted;  and  that  if  any  sevea 
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members  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  bye- 
law  which  had  been  enacted  before  the  ^passing  of  this 
act,  they  might  bring  a  like  appeal,  provided  it  was 
within  twelve  months  after  the  day  on  which  this 
act  was  to  take  place.  The  experience  of  one  year, 
however,  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  discover  to 
all  the  members  of  a  great  company,  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  a  particular  bye-law ;  and  if  several  of 
them  should  afterwards  discover  it,  neither  the  board 
of  trade,  nor  the  committee  of  council,  can  afford 
them  any  redress.  The  object,  besides,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  regulated  companies,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  corporations,  is  not  so  much  to 
oppress  those  who  are  already  members,  as  to  dis- 
courage others  from  becoming. so;  which  maybe 
done,  not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other 
contrivances:  The  constant  view  of  such  companies 
is  always  to  raise  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as  high 
as  they  can  ;  to  keep  the  market,  both  for  the  goods 
which  they  export,  and  for  those  which  they  import, 
as  much  understocked  as  they  can ;  which  can  be 
done  only  by  restraining  the  competition,  or  by  dis- 
couraging new  adventurers  from  entering  into  the 
trade.  A  fine,  even  of  twenty  pounds,  besides,  though 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  discourage  any 
man  from  entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an 
intention  to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  discou- 
rage a  speculative  merchant  from  hazarding  a  single 
adventure  in  it.  In  all  trades,  the  regular  establish- 
ed traders,  even  though  not  incorporated,  naturally 
combine  to  raise  profits,  which  are  noway  so  likely 
to  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down  to  their  proper  level, 
jas  by  the  occasional  competition  of  speculative  adven^ 
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turers.  Tke  Turkey  trade,  thaugh  m  some  measure 
laid  open  by  tim  act  of  parliament^  is  stiUx^ODsidered 
by  manj  people  as  very  far  from  being  altogether 
firee.  The  Tiukey  company  contribute  to  inaintMB 
on  ambassador  and  two  &r  three  consuls,  who,  Uke 
other  public  ministers,  ought  ta  be  mwitaiaed  alto- 
^ther  by  the  statfe,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  ill 
Jbis  M^esty^s  ^subjects.  The  diJQfer.ent  tax:es  levied  by 
the  company,  for  this  and  other  corporation  pmpo- 
ses,  might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  enable  tiie  state  to  maintain  such  ministers. 
Regulated  oorapaoies,  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Jo- 
3iah  Child,  thot^h  they  liad  frequently  supported 
public  ministers,  bad  never  maintaiaed  any  forts  or 
.garrisons  in  the  countries  to  which  tiiey  traded,; 
whereas  joint-stock  con9)ajaies  frequently  had«  Aad, 
in  reality,  the  former  seem  to  be  much  xaore  unfit 
for  this  sort  of  service  than  the  latter.  First,  The  di- 
rectors of  a  regulated  company  have  no  particular  in- 
terest in  the  proiyperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
company,  for  the  sake  of  which  such  forts  and  gar- 
risons are  maintained.  The  decay  of  that  general 
trade  may  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advan- 
tage of  oiu*  own  private  trade ;  as,  by  diminishii^ 
the  number  of  their  competitors,  it  may  enable  them 
both  to  buy  cheapo,  jmd  to  sell  dearer.  The  direc* 
tors  of  a  joint-stock  compwiy,  on  the  contrary,  ha- 
ving only  their  share  in  the  profits  which  are  made 
upon  the  common  stock  conunitted  to  their  m«Aage- 
ment,  have  no  private  trade  of  their  own,  o£  which 
the  interest  can  be  separated  from  that  of  the  g<meral 
trade  of  the  XH)mpany.  Their  private  interest  is 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  tihe  general  trade  of 
the  company,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  t^e  forts 
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and  garrisdns  which'  a^e  necessary  fbr  its  defence, 
l^hejr  are  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  that  conti- 
nual and  carefhl  attention  vrhith  that'  maintenance 
necessarily  requires.  Secondly,  The  directors  of  a 
joint-stock  company  have  always  the  management  of 
a  lai^  capital,  the  Joint  stock  of  the  company ;  a 
part  of  which  they  may  frequently  employ,  with  pro- 
priety, in  building,  repairing,  and  maintaining  such 
Necessary  forts  and  garrisons.  But  the  directors  of 
a  regulated  company,  having  the  management  of  no 
common  capital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in 
this  Way,  but  the  casual  revenue  arising  from  the  ad- 
mission fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  trade  of  the  compatny.  Though  they 
had  the  same  interei^t,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the 
mainteiiance  of  such  fbrts  and  garrisons,  they  can 
seldom  have  the  same  ability  to  render  that  attention 
effectual.  The  maintenance  of  a  public  minister, 
requiring  scarce  any  attention,  and  but  a  moderate 
and  limited  expense,  is  a  business  much  more  suit- 
able both  to  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a  regulated 
company. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  however^ 
in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was  established,  the 
present  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa; 
which  was  expressly  charged  at  first  with  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  British  forts  and  garrisons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  afterwards  with  that  of  those'  only  which  lie  be- 
tween Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 
The  act  which  establishes  this  company  (the  23d  of 
George  il.  c.  81)  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct 
objects  in  view ;  first,  to  restrain  effectually  the  op- 
pressive and  monopolizing  spirit  which  is  natural  to 
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the  dlrectws  of  a  regulated  company ;  and,  second- 
ly to  force  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  an  at- 
tention, which  is  not  natural  to  them,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  forts  and  garrisons. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  fine  for  ad- 
mission is  limited  to  forty  shillings.  The' company 
is  prohibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, or  upon  a  joint  stock ;  from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  seal,  or  from  laying  any  re- 
straints upon  the  trade,  which  may  be  cari;ied  on 
freely  from  all  places,  and  by  all  persons  being 
British  subjects,  and  paying  the  fine.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  who  meet 
at  London,  but  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool;  three  from  each  place.  No  commit- 
tee-man can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than 
three  years  together.  Any  committee-man  might 
be  removed  by  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations ; 
now  by  a  committee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  The  committee  are  forbid  to  e^» 
port  negroes  from  Africa,  or  to  import  any  African 
goods  into  Great  Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged 
with  the  mfuntenance  of  forts  and  garrisons,  they 
may,  for  that  purpose,  export  from  Great  Britain  to 
Africa  goods  ^nd  stores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of 
the  moneys  which  they  shall  receive  from  the  com- 
pany, they  are  allowed  a  sum,  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  salaries  of  their  clerks  and 
agenti^  at  LiOn^on,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  the  house- 
rent  of  their  office  at  Londpn,  and  all  other  expenses 
of  management,  commission,  ;»nd  agency,  in  Eng- 
land. What  remains  of  this  sum,  after  defraying 
these  different  expenses^  they  may  divide  among 


tbemselves,  as  compensatioii  for  their  trouble,  in 
what  manner  they  think  proper.     By  this  constitu- 
tion, it  might  hare  been  expected,  that  the  spirit  of 
mooc^ly  would  have  been  effectually  restrained,  and 
the  first  of  these  purposes  sufficiently  answered.    It 
would  seem,  however,  that  it  had  not..    Though  by 
the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  20,  the  fort  of  Senegal, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been  invested  in  the 
company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet,  in  the 
yefiff  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III.  c.  44), 
not  only  Sra^gal  and  its  depemtendes,  but  the  whole 
coast,  trom  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary,  to 
Cape  Rouge,  wa6  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  company,  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  Majestjr's  subjects.  The 
company  had  been  soifiected  of  restraining  the  trade, 
and  of  ertablishing  some  sort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  vary  easy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  28d  George  11.  they  could  do 
so.    In  the  printed  debates  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, not  always  the  most  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I  observe,  however,  that  they  have  been  accused  of 
this.    The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  govanors  and  fkctors  in  their 
different  forts  and  settlements  being  all  dependant 
^pon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might 
hafve  given  peculiar  attention  to  the  consignments 
and  commissions  of  the  former,  which  would  esta- 
Uish  a  real  monopoly. 

For  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  an  annual  sum  has  been 
jallotted  to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about 
18,0001.  For  the  proper  applicatkm  of  this  sum, 
the  committee  is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the 
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cursor  baron  of  exchequer;  which  aocount  is  after- 
wards to  be  laid  before  parliameht.  Bat  partiaattht, 
which  gives  so  little  attentioii  to  the  iq^plieation  of 
toillioDs,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  atlSjOOOh 
a-year ;  and  the  cursitor  baron  of  exchequer^  from 
his  profession  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  proper  expense  of  forts  and 
garrisons.  The  captains  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  in- 
deed, or  any  other  commssioned  officers,  appointed 
by  the  board  of  admiralty,  may  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the. forts  and  garrisons,  and  report  their 
observations  to  that  board.  But  that  board  seems 
to  have  no  direct  jurisdiction  ov^  the  committee, 
nor  any  authority  to  correct  tb(^e  whose  conduct  it 
may  thU0  inquire  into^;  and  the  ciqptains  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  besides,  are  not  supposed  to  be  ahvajrs 
deeply  learned  tn  the  science  of  fortification.  Re- 
moval from  an  office,  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  for 
the  tenn  of  three  years,  and  of  which  the  lawfiil 
emolum^its,  even  during  that  term,  are  so  very 
small,  seems  to  be  the  titmost  punishment  to  whidi 
any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any  fault,  except 
-direct  malversation,  or  embezzlement,  either  of  the 
public  money,  or  of  that  of  the  cmnpany ;  and  the 
fear  of  that  punishment  can  nev^  be  a  motive  of 
sufficient  we^t  to  force  a  continual  and  carefiri 
attention  to  a  business  to  which  he  has  nq  othar 
interest  to  attend.  The  committee  are  accused  of  ha- 
ving sent  out  bricks  and  stones  firom  England  for 
the  reparation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle^  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea;  a  iMisinefis  for  whkh  parliament  had 
jwveral  times  granted  mi  extraordinary  sum  of  mo- 
ney. Thete  bricks  and  stones,  too,  which  h%d  tims 
bMn  €Qttt  upon  so  long  a  voya^,  were  said  to  have 
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bees  of  m  liiwl  a  <tuiilit3r,  tliAt  k  was  BeeesMTf  to 

rebuiU,  ffovi  the  fotmdetten,  the  waU$  which  had 
keen  repmoed  with  them.  The  fi^tiA  aiu}  gurrmma 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  IU^g[€,  are  not  only  main- 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  state^  but  are  imder 
the  immedttfte  govemment  of  the  ^ectitiFe  power ; 
and  why  those  wUc^  Me  south  of  that  €i^^  and 
wfaidi,  too,  are,  tn  part  at  ieas4;,  niain^tawed  at  the 
ex^nse  of  the  ^taie,  i>ibouU  he  Ufider  adififevefit  go* 
verametit,  it  seems  tiot  T>erf  easy  eren  to  unagine-a 
good  Reason.  The  protection  of  the  Mediterraneaa* 
trade  was  tbe  ongtnd  p«ii^se  or  pretence  of  th^ 
gairisoos  af  Gifcraltar  and  MiiiDrca ;  aad  the  0^^ 
teiM»oe  and  garernmeal;  of  those  garriaoiis  have  al- 
ways faees,  very  propedy,  coafimkted,  not  ifi  th« 
TiiriDej  ooropatiy,  hot 'to  4he  exactitlve  power^  in 
Ute  textent'df  its  dbiMuon^rmnists;  in  a  gmtftmea* 
sure,  thfe  pi!ide  and  dignity  of  that  power ;  and4t  b 
ilot  very  Ittely  to  fail  in  aitt^ition  to  what  is  neoes* 
sary  for  the  defence  of  that  dominion.  Tlie  garri- 
aons  at  Gibraltar  and  ACtnoira^  accordingly^  ^ve 
ncfver  iiee!n  neglected^ /;  Though  Minorca  has  been 
twice  taken^  and  is  now  pcohabljr  lost  for  ever,  that 
disaster  has  never  been  impiitjcd  to  any  neglect  ia 
the  executive  power.  J  would  aot^  howtever,  be 
understood  to  insnraate,  tii^  dKh^r  of  those  expe!U- 
snre  garrisons  was  ever,  evtee  ih  Uk  Baiallestrd€|;ree» 
necessary  Ibr  the  purpose  for  which  ihey  w^ore  origin- 
ally dismembered  from  the  S|»aish  monarchy.  That 
dismembertnent,  peiiiaps,  never  served  any  oth«*  real 
purpose  thaa  to  aiiraate  from  BBgiand  her  natural 
aBy  tine  king  of  Spain,  and  to  wnbe  the  two  princir 
pal  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ma  mudi 
stricter  and  more  p^manent  aUsance  than  the  ties 
of  blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 
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Joint-Stock  companies,  established  either  by  royal 
charter,  or  by  act  of  parliament,  differ  in  severg,! 
respects,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but 
from  private  copartneries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without 
the  consent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his  share 
to  another  person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into 
the  company:  Each  member,  however,  may,  upon 
proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  ahd 
demand  payment  from  thfem  of  his  share  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  In  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  share 
from  the  company ;  but  each  member  can,  without 
their  consent,  transfw  his  share  to  another  person^ 
and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of 
a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  always  the  price  which 
it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  either 
greater  or  less  in  any  proportion,  than  the  sum 
which  its  owner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of 
the  company. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-stock 
company,  oh  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound 
only  to  the  extent  of  his. share. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  indeed, 
is  frequently  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  con-  . 
troul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  proprietors  seldom  pretend  to 
understand  any  thing  of  the  business  of  the  company; 
and  when  the  spirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevaU 
among  them^  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  it, 
but  receive  contentedly  such  half-yearly  or  yearly 
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idividend  ast  the  directors  think  proper  to  make  to 
them.  This  total  exemption  from  trouble  and  from 
risk^  beyond  a  limited  sum,  encourages  m^ny  people 
to  become  adventurers  in  joint-stock  companies,  who 
would,  upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any 
private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  therjefore,  com- 
monly draw  to  themselves  much  greater  stocks  them 
any  private  copartnery  can  boast  of.  The  trading 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company  at  one  time  amountr 
ed  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions  eight  ^undre4 
thousand  pounds.  The  divided  capital  of  the  bank 
of  Cngland  amounts,  at  present,  to  ten  millions 
sev^n  hundred  a^d  eighty  thousand  pounds*  .The 
direcftprs  of  such  pompanie^,/ however,  ]^Uxg  the  ma^ 
nagprs  rather  of  other  people's  mqnciy  tha^.of  jtheir 
own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they,.sho^d 
;watah  over  it  with  the  same  anxious  vigilanpe  with 
which  the  partners  in  a  piiyatex^opartnery  freiqiienl;- 
ly  watch  over  their  own*  I^iike  the  stewards  of  ft 
rich  man,  they  arfs  apt  to^  f^onsider  attention  to  smaU 
matters  as  not  for  thepb:  ips^er's  honour,  and  very 
easily  give,  themselves  a  dispensation  from  hayiiig  it. 
!^egligence  and  profusion,  therefore,  must  always 
prevail,  mor^  or  less,  in  the,  management  of  the^  af- 
fairs of  such  a  conqiany. .  It  is  upon  this .  accojunt, 
^that  jdn^-stock  companies  for  foreign  t^ad^  have 
seldom  lieen  able  to  maintain  the\;ompetition  Qgain^ 
private  adventurersf.  They  have,  accordingly,  very 
seldom  succeeded  without  an  exclusive  privilege ; 
and  frequently  have  not  succeeded  with  one.  With- 
out an  exclusive  privilege,  they  have  commonly  mis- 
managed the  trade.  With  an  exclusive  privilege, 
they  have  both  mismanaged  and  confined  it. 
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The  royal  Afirican  company,  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  African  conipany,  had  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege by  charter ;  but  as  that  charter  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  act  of  pariiament,  the  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  declaration  of  rights,  was,  soon  after 
the  revolution,  laid  open  to  aff  his  majesty's  subjects. 
The  Hudson^  Bay  company  are,  as  to  their  legal 
rights,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  royal  AfHcan 
company.  Their  exdnsive  charter  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  Tlie  South  Sea 
company,  as  teng  as  they  continued  to  be  a  ttadhtg 
company,  had  an  exclusive  priviJege  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament ;  as  have  IBtewise  the  present  uni^ 
ted  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Imfies. 

The  rojral  African  company  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  maintain  the  competition  against  private 
adventurers,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  dedaration 
of  rights,  they  contiinuedfor  «ome  time  to  cdll  inter- 
lopers, and  to  persecute  as  such.  In  1698,  however, 
the  private  adventurers  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  almost  alt  the  difibrent  branches 
of  %heir  trade,  to  be  employed  by  the  company  itk 
the  maintenance  of  their  forts-  and  garrisons.  But, 
nottritfalstandin^  this  heavy  tax,  the  company  Were 
stilt  unable  to  maintain^  thecompetftion.  Tlieir  stock 
and  credit  graduallv  dedined.  In  171-2,  their  debts 
had  become  sa  great,  that  a  particular  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  thought  necessary,  both  for  their  security 
and  for  Aat  of  their  creditors.  It  was  enacted;  that 
the  resolution  of  two  thirds  of  these  creditors  in 
number  and  value  should  bind  the  rest,  both  with 
regard  to  the  time  which  should  be  altowed  jto  the 
company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  with 
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ngBxd  U>  uxty  cthkr  agreet/neni  mkidk  H  might  be 
tkHiglit  projpar  to  maice  witb  them  concernifig  those 
debt&  In  1790  their  afiaii^  were  in  so  great  dis* 
ovdet,  that  thej  were  altogeMi^  incapable  of  mam- 
t^nuftg  their  forts  :aaid  garrisons,  the  sole  purpose 
and  pretext  i  of  their  iastituticto.  From  that  year 
tMl  their  final  dissolution,  the  pi^liament  judged  it 
necessary  to  Mow  tiie  anmiai  sum  of  ten  thouisand 
^du«ds  for  tbi^  p0ffMe.  I»  1^98,  after  having  been 
for  mai^  yeans  ,los^«  Iry  the  ^ade  of  carrying  n^ 
grdes  tp  the  West  Indies,  theyM^  last  resolved  to 
give  M^i^  altogefher ;  to  sell  to  the  private  trisulers 
t0  Amen«a  the  ;negr(^s  whidi  ^  they  pttrchAsed'  ikpon 
the  ooa^;  iH|dit<^)Wipley  tineip'servants  iil  a trdde  to 
this  ]Alapd'pi^r«si0f''AIH[cafoi*  goM  dust,  ele{^attt!^ 
i>G9t^*Stpmtg  dmgk  &c. '  Bat  Iheir  sikccess  in  thi^ 
mofei^mfiired  t#ade  ims  not  gireatier  than  ^  theii* 
foixnei^ eoitienslve  one.  Thei# 'aflyrscl^dn^ued  to  g# 
g;raihiaUyiit)d<idedine,  tilt  at  la^,r'  being  bk  every  re- 
qpedi  a  hankru^  company, '  they^^eri?  ^ssolved  by 
aot>0f  parlbiiHWti  a!)d their ^^s'^smd  gdrriions  vest^ 
ed  in  4iie  presewt  i«gti|»te4  e^mpaiiy  of^  mcJrdiants 
MsKltt^  to  ^nea.^  iiefoM  ihe'^i«clion  of  the  royal 
Afrkan  eompanyv  theare  had  btHt  thre^  crtK^r  j6iitt- 
stock;,  companier  "s^ecet^wly  e^tabli^ed,  oheC  after 
a»other^fbrtiieAfriodiittad^.  They  w^aH equity 
mmLOcekaMk*  They  aM,  ho<w^^,  had^  est^^ir^ 
charter.3^  ^hi^,>thoiigli  net  confirmed  byacf  of  par- 
H^meiit,  wsgi  i]§^^lMos&  days  supposed  to  Convey  a 
real  «xdii6ive  pi^vilege*  * 

TJhe  Hudson's  Bay  coi6]|^ai^>'bieftyre  thfei^  mii^IbK 
tenes^in  tfae^  late  "irar,  h^  .tiyeh  ttiuch^  moir^  foritt* 
nate  thaa.the^roj^l  AfiS^can  com^y^'  Tbeif  ne-' 
cessary  e9cpen€^  is  much  smaller/    I'fae  ^Ibole  num. 
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ber  of  people  whom  tfaey  muntaia  in  their  different 
aettlem^ts  and  ha)iitiations»  wkidi  they  baFe  honour^ 
ed  with  the  name  of  forts;  is  nid  not  to  exqeed  a 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.    This  number,  how- 
ever^ is  sufficient  to  prepare  befarehietnd  the  cisirgo 
of  furs  and  other  goods  neoessajry  for  loading  their 
shqpsy  which,  on  account  of  the  ice,  can  seUom  re- 
main above  six  or  eight  we^s  in  those  seas.     This 
advantage  of  having  a  cargo  ready  prepared,  could 
not,  fpr  several  years,  be  acquired  by  private  adven^ 
turers ;  and  witbout  it.there  seems  tobe  no  posnbi* 
lity  of  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.    The  moderate  ca- 
pital of  the  company,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  ex* 
ceed  o^  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  pounds,  may,' 
be3ide$,  be'  suffident  to  enable  them  to  engross  the 
wholes  or  almost  the  whole  tra/le  and  suiplus  pro* 
duce,  oi  the  miserable  though  exteiisive  country, 
conipreh^ided  within  their  charter.    No  private  ad: 
venturer^,  accwdingly,  have  ever  attempted  to  trade 
to  that  country  in  competition  with  them.     This 
company,  therefpre,^  have  always  enjoyed  an  exdu-^ 
sive  trade,  in  fact,  though  they  may  have  no  right  to 
it  in, law.    Over  and  abov«  all  this,  the  moderate 
capital  of  this  company  is  said  to  be  divided  among 
a  Vjcry  small  number  of  propri^tprs.    But  a  joints 
stock  company,  counting  of  a  simajl  i^umber  of  pro^ 
prietors,  wijl^h  a  moderate  capital,  appAoacfaes  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  private  c(^$i;tnery,  and 
may  be  capable  of  nearly  the  same  .degree  of  vig^ 
lance  and  attention.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
there^re,  if,  in  cpn3equeiH:e  of  these  diffident  advitn- 
tage^  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  h^»  before  the 
late  n?ar,  been  ablp  to  carry  ^  on  i  their  tirade  with  ai 
considerable  degree  of  success.    It  does  not  seem 
probable,  however,  that  their  profits  ever  approach* 
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ed  to  whi^  the  late  Mr  Dobbs  imagined  thetti.  A 
tnueh  m^re  sober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr  Andersou, 
author  of  The  Historical  and  Chrouologtcal  Deduc- 
tion of  Commerce,  very  justly  observes,  that  upon 
examining  the  accounts  which  M)r  Dobbs  himself 
has  given  for  sevend  y«ars  together,  of  their  exports 
and  imports,  and  iipon  making  prop^v  allowances 
for  their  extraordinary  risk  and  expense^  it  does  not 
l^ppear  that  their  profits  deserve  to  be  envied,  ol*  that 
they  can  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  i>rdinary  profits 
of  tradfe. 

The  South  Sea  company  nev^r  had  any  forts  ot 
giirrisons  to  m^tain,  and  thertsfbre  were  entirdy 
exempted  from  one  great  ^pense,  to  which  other 
Joint-stock  companies  fbr  fbrelgn  trade  arfe  subject: 
but  they  had  an  immense  capital  divided  among  an 
immensi^  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  fblly,  negligence,  and 
profitelon,  should  prevail  in  the  whole  management 
of  their  dSairs.  The  knavery  and  extravagance  of 
theiir  «bdek.jobblng  projects  are  sufficiently  known, 
and  the  explication  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the 
present  subject.  Their  mercantile  projects  were  not 
mttdi  bettef  conducted.  The  first  trade  which  they 
engaged  in,  was  that  of  supplying  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  consequence  of  what 
was  called  the  assiento  eontract  granted  them  by  the 
tttkty  of  UtJrecht)  they  had  the  exclusive  privilege. 
But  as  it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit  could 
te  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  l^ottuguese  and 
French  eomplinies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the 
same  tetms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it, 
^tey  Were  allowed,  as  ^mpensation^  to  send  zm/d^ 
ally  a  ship  of  &  certdn  biirden,  to  trade  directly  ttr 

Vol.  Hi.  i; 
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the  SpaHish  West  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which 
this  annual  ship  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  said 
to  have  gained  considerably  by  one,  that  of  the  Roy- 
al Caroline,  in  1731  ;  and  to  have  been  losers,  more 
or  less,  by  almost  all  the  rest.  Their  ill  success  was 
imputed,  by  their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extor- 
tion and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  government ;  but 
was,  perhaps,  principally  owing  to  the  profusion  and 
depredations  of  those  very  factors  and  agents  ;  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes, 
even  in  one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioned 
the  king,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their  annual  ship,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it,  and 
to  accept  of  such  equivalent  as  they  could  obtain 
from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1 724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale- 
fishery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  '^ 
but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  British 
.  subjects  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight 
voyages  whicjb  their  ships  made  to  Greenland,  they 
were  gainers  by  one,  and  losers  by  all  the  rest.  *Af- 
ter  their  eighth  and  last  voyage,  when  they  had  sold 
their  ships,  stores,  and  utensils,  they  found  that  their 
whole  loss,  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  interest  in- 
cluded, amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  pounds. 

In  1 722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament 
to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immense  capital  of  more 
.than  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to  govern- 
ment, into  two  equal  parts :  the  one  half,  or  upwards 
of  sixteen  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
tp.be  put  upon  the  same  footing  witli  other  govern.- 
joiettt'annuitiesy  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  debts 
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contracted,  or  losses  incurred,  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  pro- 
jects ;  the  other  half  to  remain  as  before,  a  trading 
stock,  and  to  be  subject  to  those  debts  and  losses. 
The  petition  was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  granted. 
In  1733,  they  again  petitioned  the  parliament,  that 
three  fourths  of  their  trading  stock  might  be  turned 
into  annuity  stock,  and  only  one  fourth  remain  as 
trading  stock,  or  exposed  to  the  hazards  arising 
from  the  bad  management  of  their  directors.     Both 
their  annuity  and  trading  stocks  had,  by  this  time, 
been  reduced  more  than  two  millions  each,  by  seve- 
ral different  payments  from  government;  so  that 
this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,7841.  8s.  6d.    In 
1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon  the 
king  pf  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  assiento  contract, 
were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for 
what  was  supposed  an  equivalent.     An  end  was  put 
to  their  trade  with  the   Spanish  West  Indies ;  the 
remainder  of  their  trading  stock  was  turned  into  an 
annuity  stock ; '  and  the  company  ceased,  in  every 
respect,  to  be  a  trading  company. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  trade  which 
the  South  Sea  company  carried  on  by  means  of  their 
annual  ship,  the  only  trade  by  which  it  ever  was 
expected  that  they  could  make  any  considerable  pro- 
fit, they  were  not  without  competitors,  either  in  the 
foreign  or  in  the  home  market-     At  Carthagena, 
Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  J^hey  had  to  en- 
counter the  competition  of  the  Spanish  merchants, 
who  brought  from  Cadiz  to  those  markets  Europe- 
an goods,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  outward  cargo 
of  their  ship  ;  and  in  England  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter that  of  the  English  merchants,  who  imported 
^  jc  2 
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firom  Cadiz  goods  trf  the  Spanish  West  Indies^  of  the 
same  kifld  with  the  inward  cargo.  The  gcbds,  bolK 
of  the  Spanish  and  Ehglish  merchants,  ind^d^  wfere 
perhaps  subject  to  higher  duties,  tiut  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence,  profusion,  and  malverssp 
tion  of  the  servants  of  the  company^  had  probably 
been  A  tax  much  heavier  than  ail  those  duties.  That 
ti  joint-stock  companj^  should  be  able  to  carry  oh  suc- 
cessfully any  bi*anch  of  fc^eigii  trade,  when  private 
adventurers  can  come  into  any  sort  of  open  and  fair 
competitioi^  with  them,  seenwcontrary  ttf  all  experi- 
elttce. 

The  old  English  £ast  India  edrnpanty  was  estab- 
lished in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen  Efi^sibeth^ 
In  the  first  twelve  voyagfes  which  they  fitted  our  for 
India,  they  j^ptear  to  have  traded  as  a  regulated 
i6onlp^ny,  with  seplu^te  stocks,  though  <Jnly  ft  the 
general  shi|)5  of  the  company.  Ih  I61i2  they  united 
into  a  joint  Stock.  Thefr  charteriJ^rais  cxfclilksiVe,  and, 
tiiough  ittot  confirmed  by  act  of  partfemeht,  was  ih 
those  day^  supposed  to  convey  a  real  exdhisive  pri- 
vilege. For  many  years,  thereft>re,  they  were  not 
much  distui^bed  by  interidperS.  llieir  tapital,  which 
nev6r  exceedM  Sev6ft  hundred  atid  forty-four  thou- 
sand pounds,  ahd  of  i^hich  fi£ly  poutads  wa^  a  shtur^^ 
^as  hot  so  exorbitant^  nor  theit  dealit^  ^  exten- 
MVe,  aj^  to  affoVd  dtW  &  prttfektfoi-  gross  negl%ence^ 
4Wd  pWf  Asi6n,  ^r  a  trover  to  gross  malv^rsalloii^.  N'dt- 
With^lahdth^  sdtate  extraordinafy  losses^  oeeasiohed 
)^H\f  by  thfe  ttialfce  of  the  Dtftch  East  India  com- 
jpany,  ahd  p&rtfy  by  t)thtt  adMent^,  iiiey  carried  oh 
foi*  Mahy  y^af's  a  9uccess!lil  trade.  But  in  pr6c6(S6 
of  time,  When  the  principles  of  lii^erty  were  better 
understood,  it  becaime  every  day  more  and  m»e 
doubtful,  how  far  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by 
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act  of  parliament,  coulfl  convey  an  ^Lclusive  pH- 
wilege.    Upon  this  question  tlie  decisions  of  the 
courts  i}£  justice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with 
the  authoritf  of  goyemment,  and  the  humours  of 
the  times.     Interlopers  multiplied  upon  th^n ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  through 
the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  imd  during  a  part  of 
that  of  William  f  IL  reduced  them  to  great  distress* 
In  1698,  a  jNToposal  was  made  to  parliament,  of  adr 
yandng  two  millions  to  gpyemment  at  ei^^  per 
^ent.  provided  the  subscribers  were  erected  into  a 
new  East  Ipdia  company,  with  exclusive  priyileg<Ks. 
The  old  £as$  India  company  offered  seven  hundre4 
thousand  pounds,  ne^ly  the  amount  of  their  capital, 
at  four  per  cent,  upon  th^  same  conditions.    Bu^ 
such  was  at  that  time  the  state  of  public  credit,  that 
|t  was  more  ccmvenient  for  government  to  borrow 
two  iQillions  at  eight  per  cent,  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  poqnds  at  four*    The  proposal  of  the  new 
subsci^rs  was  fu^cepted*  and  a  new  East  India 
cp^ipany  established  in  copsequence.    The  old  East 
In^a^  compan^^  however,  had  ^  right  to  continue 
their  tradie  till  17pr.     Tbey  Ija^t  at  the  same  time, 
19  the  name  of  th^ir  treasurer,  si^bs^ribed  very  art- 
fully three  hu^idrfd  ^d  fi^teei^  thousand  pounds  iur 
to  t^e  stpck  of  the  nf  w.    By  a  negligence  in  the 
(SKpf^S^jpf)  of  |he  act  c^  parliament,  which  yested  the 
t^  {|i4ia  %v94p  >o  ^^^  subscfribers  to  this  loan  pf 
tiro  fpillio^  ^  did  n0  s^pear  evident  that  ^hey 
w^e  all  pb%ed  to  unite  iiitda  joipt-stoclf,    ^  few 
^yate  traders,  wbpse  $ui^scriptfQ|i$  amounted  only 
to  seye^  thousand  ^wo  hundred  poajpds,  insisted  up- 
im  thiB  privilege  of  trading  ^sparf  tely  upon  their  iown 
9(ec}iis,  w4  at  t^eir  ow^  v}^.    Tbe  0I4  £;^t  Indi^ 
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company  had  a  right  to  a  separate  trade  upon  their 
own  stock  till  1701  ;  and  they  had  likewise,  both 
before  and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of 
other  private  traders,  to  a  separate  trade  upon  the 
three  hunbred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which 
they  had  subscribed  into  the  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany. The  competition  of  the  two  companies  with 
the  private  traders,  and  with  one  another,  is  said  to 
have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a  subsequent 
occasion,  in  1 730,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  par- 
liament for  putting  the  trade  under  the  management 
of  a  regulated  company,  and  thereby  laying  it  i» 
some  measure  open,  the  East  India  company,  in  op- 
position^ to  this  proposal,  represented,  in  very  strong 
terms,  what  had  been,  at  this  time,  the  miserable 
effects,  as  they  thought  them,  of  this  competition. 
In  India,  they  said,  it  raised  the  price  of  goods  so 
high,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  buying ;  and  in 
England,  by  overstocking  the  market,  it  sunk  their 
price  so  low,  that  no  profit  could  be  made  by  them. 
That  by  a  more  plentiful  supply,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  must  have 
reduced,  very  much,  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
English  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that 
it  should  have  raised  very  much  their  price  in  the 
Indian  market,  seems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the 
extraordinary  demand  which  that  competition  could 
occasion  must  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  Water  in 
the  immense  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  in- 
crease of  demand,  besides,  though  in  the  beginning 
it  may  sometimes  raise  the  price  of  goods,  never 
fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long-run.  It  encourages 
production,  and  thereby  increases,  the  competition  of 
the  producers^  who,  in  order  to  undersel  one  ano* 
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ther.  Have  recourse  to  new  divisions  of  labour,  and 
new  improvements  of  art,  which  might  never  other- 
wise have  been  thought  of.  The  miserable  eflFects 
of  which  the  company  complained,  were  the  cheap- 
ness of  consumption,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  production ;  precisely  the  two  eflfects  which  it  is 
the  great  busihess  of  political  economy  to  promote. 
The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  In  1 702,  the  two  companies  were,  in 
some  measure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to 
which  the  queen  was  the  third  pqxty  ;  and  in  1708, 
they  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  perfectly  consolida- 
ted into  one  company,  by  their  present  name  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies.  Into  this  act  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
insert  a  clause,  allowing  the  separate  traders  to  con^ 
tinue  their  trade  till  Michaelmas  1711  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  empowering  the  directors,  upon  three  years 
notice,  to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
whole  stock  of  the  company  into  a  joint-stock.  By 
the  same  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  loan  to.  government,  was  augment^ 
ed  from  two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  In  1 74S,  the  company  advanced 
another  million  to  government  But  this  million 
being  raised,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but 
by  selMng  annuities  and  contracting  bond^^debts,  it 
did  not  augment  the  stock  upoft  which  the  proprie^ 
tors  could  claim  a  dividend.  It  au^nented,  how- 
ever,  their  trading  stock,  it  being  equally  liable,  with 
the  other  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  the  losses  sustain^,  and  debts  contracted  by  tb^ 
company,  in  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  projects* 
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llrom  I7oa,  or  at  }«as|fr^P9  17U»  tWs  company, 
beiag  deliver^  froBd  all  competitors,  a^d  fully  e^ 
tablisbed  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Epglish  commerce 
to  the  East  Indies^  carried  on  a  successful  trade,  and» 
Irom  their  profits*  made  ami^ually  a  moderate  divi« 
dend  to  their  proprietoriu  Puring  the  French  war, 
vhich  h^an  in  1741,  the  ambition  of  Mr  Duplei:jc, 
the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  involved  them 
in  the  wars  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  the  ik)Utics  of 
the  Indian  princes.  After  many  signal  successes, 
and  equally  signal  losses,  they  at  last  lost  Madrast 
at  that  time  their  principal  settlement  in  India.  It 
was  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ai^-la*Cha- 
pelle ;  and,  about  this  time,  the  spirit  of  war  and 
oonqueat  seems  to  have  taken  potusesfion  of  their 
servants  in  Indian  imd  never  since  to  have  left  theme 
During  the  French  war,  which  began  in  1755,  their 
arms  partoc&.of  the  gei^ral  good  fortune  of  those 
(tf  Great  Britain*  They  defended  Madras,  took 
Pondicheny,  recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  tbo 
revenues  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory,  amount-^ 
ingf  it  waB  then  said,  to  upwards  of  three  millions 
a*^year.  They  remained  for  several  years  in  quiet 
possession  of  this  revenue;  but  in  17^7,  adminiih 
trati^i  laid  olaim  to  their  territorial  acquisitions^ 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  them«  as  of  right 
Monging  to  the  crown  ;  and  ^  the  company,  in 
eompensation  for  this  clidm,  ^^ed  to  pay  to  go^ 
verpment  four  hundred  tfaousimd  pounds  aryear^ 
They  had,  before  this,  gradually  augmented  their 
dividend  from  about  six  to  ten  per  cent. ;  that  is, 
upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  they  had  increased  it  by  a  hun** 
dred  and  twenty-«ight  thousand  pounds,   or  had 
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rabe4  it  fr^nn  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a* 
yeiw.  They  were  attempting  about  this  tiine  to  raise 
it  still  further,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  which 
would  hare  made  their  annual  payments  to  their  pro- 
prietors  equal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  an« 
nuiUly  to  government,  or  to  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  But  during  the  two  years  in  which 
their  agreement  with  government  was  to  tajie  place, 
they  were  restrained  from  any  further  increase  of 
dividend  by  two  successiv^s  acts  of  parliament,  of 
which  thb  object  was  to  enable  them  to  make^ 
speedi^  progress  \n  the  payment  of  their  debts,  which 
were  at  this  time  estimftted  at  upwards  of  six  or 
seven  milliohs  sterling*  In  17^9,  they  renewed  their 
agreement  with  ffovernmeQt  for  five  years  more,  and 
stipulated,  that  during  the  course  of  that  peridd»  they 
should  be  allowed  gradually  to  increase  their  diyU 
dend  to  twdve  and  a  half  per  ce»t, ;  never  increasing 
it,  howevw,  more  than  one  per  dent,  in  one  year. 
This  ioo'eas^  of  dividendf  therdbre,  when  it  had 
risen  to  its  utmost  height,  could  augment  thepr  an- 
nual paymei^ts^  to  th^ir  proprietors  and  government 
together,  but  by  six  hundred  rtod  eight  thousand 
pounds,  beyond  what  thtey  had  bee^  befqr?  their  late 
territorial  aoqiiisitiaQs,  What  th^  gross  revenue  of 
thoM  territ wild  acquisitions  was  luppo^  to  amount 
to,  has  already  been  meotioQed ;  and  by  an  ^comiut 
brought  by  tho  Cruttf^idefi  East  Indiaipan  m  1769, 
the  neat  revenusi  oImi^  of  al)  d^u^tiops  aad  military 
ohargea,  was  stated  %i  two  millions  forty^igbt  thou- 
sand  seven  hundred  wid  fortyrsev^p  pounds.  They 
weiv  8aid>  at  the  same  time*  t^  poweps  aPPtb^r  reve- 
mie,  arising  partly  from  Imi^,  but  cWc%  from  the 
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customs  established  at  their  different  settlements, 
amounting  to  foiir  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
pounds.    The  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the  house  of 
commons,  amounted,  at  this  time,  to  at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  according  to  that 
of  their  accountant,  to  at  least  five  hundred  thpu- 
sand;  according  to  the  lowest  account,  at  least  equal 
to  the  highest  dividend  that  was  to  be  paid  to  their 
proprietors.   So  great  a  revenue  might  certainly  have 
afforded  an  augmentation  of  six  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  pounds  in  their  annual  payments';  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  left  a  large  sinking  fund,  suffi- 
cient for  the  speedy  reduction  of  their  debt.    In  1 778, 
however,  their  debts,  instead  of  being  reduced,  were 
augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treasury  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  by  ano- 
ther to  the  custom-house  for  duties  unpaid ;  by  a 
large  debt  to  the  bank,  for  money  borrowed;  and  by 
a  fourth,  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India,  and 
wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
twelve   hundred   thousand  pounds.      The   distress 
which  these  accumulated  claims  brought  upon  them, 
obliged  them  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once  their  di- 
vidend to  six  per  cent,  but  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  government,  and  to  supplicate,  first,  a 
release  from  the  further  payment  of  the  stipulated 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  ;  and,  second- 
ly, a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand,  to  save  them 
from  immediate  bankruptcy.     The  great  increase  of 
their  fortune  had,  it  seems,  only  served  to  furnish 
their  servants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  profusion, 
and  a  tover  for  greater  malversation,  than  in  propor- 
tion even  to  that  increase  of  fortune.    The  conduct 
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of  their  servants  in  India,  and  the  general  state  of 
their  affairs  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  became  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  in  consequence 
of  which,  several  very  important  alterations  were 
made  in  the  constitution  of  their  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.     In  India,  their  principal  set- 
tlements of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which 
had  before  been  altogether  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, were  subjected  to  a  governor-general,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  four  assessors,  parliament  assuii^in|f 
to  itself  the  first  nomination  of  this  governor  and 
council,  who  were  to  reside  at  Calcutta ;  that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madras  was  before,  the 
most  important  of  the  English  settlements  in  India. 
The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  originally  insti- 
tuted for  the  trial  of  mercantile  causes,  which  arose 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  had  gradually  extended 
its  jurisdiction  with  the  extension  of  the  empire.    It 
was  now  reduced  and  confined  to  the  original  purpose 
of  its  institution.    Instead  of  it,  a  new  supreme  court 
of  judicature  was  established,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown. 
^  In  Europe,  the  qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a 
proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts  was  raised? 
from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  original  price  of  a 
share  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  a  thousand 
pounds.     In  order  to  vote  upon  this  qualification,  too, 
it  was  declared  necessary,  that  he  should  have  pos- 
sessed it,  if  acquired  by  his  own  purchase,  and  not 
by  inheritance,  for  at  least  one  year,  instead  of  six 
months,  the  term  requisite  before.      The  court  of 
twenty-four  directors  had  before  been  chosen  annual- 
ly ;  but  it  was  now  enacted,  that  each  director  should, 
for  the  future,  he  chosen  for  four  years; ,  six  of  them, 
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t  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every  ye^r^ 
and  not  be  capable  of  being  re-cfaosen  at  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  six  new  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  consequehce  of  these  alterations,  the  courts,  both 
of  the  proprietors  and  directors,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  likely  to  act  with  more  dignity  and  steadi* 
ness  than  they  had  usually  done  before.    But  it  seemii 
impossible,  by  any  alterations,  to  render  those  courts^ 
in  any  respect,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  share  in  the 
government  of  a  great  empire ;  because  the  greateij* 
part  of  their  members  must  always  have  too  little 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  empire,  to  give  any 
serious  attention  to  what  may  prpmote  it.      Fre- 
quently a  man  of  great,  sometimes  even  a  man  of 
small  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchase  a  thousand 
pounds  share  in  India  stock,  merely  for  the  influence 
which  he  expects  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court 
of  proprietors.     It  gives  him  a  shar^t  though  not 
in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the  plun- 
derers of  India ;  the  court  of  directors,  though  they 
make  that  appointment,  being  necessarily  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not 
only  elect  those  directors,  but  sometimes  over-rule 
the  appointments  of  their  servants  in  India.     Prc^ 
Tided  he  can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years, 
and  thereby  prpyide  ibr  a  certain  number  of  his 
friends,  he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  diyidendi^ 
or  even  about  the  value  of  the  stock  upon  which  bis 
vote  is  founded.    About  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
empire,  in  the  government  of  which  that  vote  gives 
him  a  share,  he  seldom  cares  at  alL      No  other  so^ 
vereigns  ever  were,  or,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
ever  could  be,  so  perfectly  indifferent  about  the 
"happiness  or  misery  of  their  subjects,  the  improve- 
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taetkt  or  waste  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  dis* 
grace  of  their  adkninistratioh,  as,  froni  irresistible 
tnoral  causes,  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
feuch  a  mercantile  company  are,  and  heoesanrily 
inust  be.  This  indifference,  too,  was  more  likely  to 
be  increased  thah  diminished  by  some  of  the  new  re- 
gulations which  w^^  inade  in  consequence  of  the 
parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons,  for  example,  it  was  declared,  that  whai 
the  1,400,0001.  lent  to  the  company  by  government^ 
ibhould  be  psdd,  and  dieir  bond^bts  be  reduced  to 
I,500;OOOL  tbey  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  di- 
vide^%fat  per  ce^t.  ^ipon  their  ci^ital ;  and  that  what- 
^e^  remained  ^  their  revenues  and  neat  profits  at 
home  should  be  divided  iAlid  four  parts ;  three  of  them 
to  be  pmd  into  ti^e  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  pub^ 
lic^  Btid  the  fourth  to  be  reserved  as  ia  fond,  either 
foir  tte  ftirther  reductton  of  their  bond-debts,  ot  for 
tbe  disdbarge  of  other  contingent  exlgewci^  w^ik^ 
t^tdompany  might  labour  under.  But  if thie  ^eompai^y 
were  badstewaivk  and  bad  sovereigns,  when  the 
^wlMte  of  ^eir  neat  reventie  and  proiftts  betong«d  t^ 
tbemselves,  and  Were  at  tbeir  own  disposal,  they*  wi^ 
MTely  not  likely  to  be  better  when  three  CMntlfs  ^ 
mne^  were  to  beloi^  to  other  peo^,  and  i^  dO^ 
Iburth,  though  to  be  laid  <6M  for  tlie  benefit '^^ 
f^ompany,  yet  to  be  so  under  tlie  infspectkm  ^M^iijlii 
the  approbation  of  othefr  ^leople. 

ft  rtA^t  be  more  agi^eeaMe  to  tl^  company,  thift 
lOiei^  own  servants  aiod^p^Mknts  ^bi^Mha^e  eiMMi' 
the  pleasure  of  wa^ing>  ^  the  f)l*ofit  of  cik\ftiefey.l'M^ 
Whatev^  surplus  might  t^fmein,  ^fter  "paying  the  pt^ 
posed  iKvidend  at  eight  p€JSr'^;eiit.  IVl^Mi  tha)t  4t  sk&M. 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  wiMi  whetti 
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those  resolutions  could  scarce  fail  to  set  them  in  some 
measure  at  variance.  The  interest  of  those  servants 
and  dependants  might  so  far  predominate  in  the  court 
of  proprietors,  as  sometimes  to  dispose  it  to  support 
the  authors  of  depredations  which  had  been  commit- 
ted in  direct  violation  of  its  own  authority.  With 
the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  support  even  of  the 
authority  of  their  own  court  might  sometimes  be  a 
matter  of  less  consequence  than  the  support  of  those 
who,  had  set  that  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  177S,  accordingly,  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  disorder  of  the  company's  government 
in  India. ,  Notwithstanding  that,  during  a  momen- 
tary fit  of  good  conduct,  they  had  at  one  time  collected 
into  the  tieasury  of  Calcutta  more  than  8,000,0001. 
sterling ;  notwithstanding  that  they  had  afterwards 
extended  either  their  dominion  or  their  depradations 
over  a  vast  accession  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  in  India,  all  was  wasted  and  destroy- 
ed. They  found  themselves  altogether  unprepared 
to  stop  or  resist  the  incursion  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  those  disorders,  the  company  is  now 
(1784)  in  greater  distress  than  ever;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy,  is  once  more  re- 
duced to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  government* 
DiflFerent  plans  have  been  proposed  by  the  different 
parties  in  parliament  for  the  better  management  of 
its  affairs  ;  and  all  those  plans  seem  to  agree  in  sup- 
posing, what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident, 
that  it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial 
possessions.  Even  the  company  itself  seems  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  so  far,  and  seems, 
upon  that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up  to  go- 
vernment. 
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With  the  right  of  possessing  forts  and  garrisons  in 
distant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  necessarily  con- 
nected the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  in  those 
countries.  The  joint  stock  companies,  which  have 
had  the  one  right,  have  constantly  exercised  the 
other,  and  have  frequently  had  it  expressly  conferred 
upon  them.  How  unjustly,  how  capriciously,  how 
cruelly,  they  have  commonly  exercised  it,  is  too  well 
known  from  recent  experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  establish  a  new  trade 
with  some  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  case  of  their 
success,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way 
in  which  the  state  can  recompence  them  for  hazar- 
ding a  dangerous  and  expensive  experiment,  of Vhich 
the  public  is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A  tem- 
porary monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated,  upon 
the  same  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of 
a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that 
of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  ^to 
determine ;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands 
of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
pany, and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  sub^ 
jecfs  of  the  state.  By  a  perpetual  monopoly,  all 
the  other  subjects  of  the  state  are  taxed  very  ab- 
surdly in  two  different  ways;  first,  by  the  high  price 
of  goods,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  they 
co^ld  buy  much  cheaper ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  to- 
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tal  exclusion  from  a  branch  of  business  which  it 
might  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  for  many  of 
them  to  carry  on.  It  is  the  most  worthless  of  all 
purposes,  too,  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner. 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  suj^Knrt  the 
negligence,  profVision,  and  malversation  of  their  jown 
servants,  whose  disorderly  conduct  seldom  allows  the 
dividend  df  the  company  to  exceed  the  ordimury  rate 
of  profit  in  trades  which  taa^  altogether  free,  and 
very  frequently  makes  it  fill  even  a  good  deal  short 
of  that  rate.  Without  a  monopoly,  however,  a  joint 
stock  company,  it  would  appear  from  experitence. 
Cannot  Idhg  eialrry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade. 
To  buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to  sell  With  profit  in 
ianother,  when  there  are  many  competitors  in  both ; 
to  watch  over,  not  only  the  occasional  r&riatiohs  in 
the  demand,  but  the  much  gireatfer  and  mtite  fffeqUent 
varlAtiohs  in  thfe  competltioh,  or  in  the  supply  which 
that  demand  is  likely  to  get  from  other  people;  and 
to  suit  with  dexterity  and  judgment  bMh  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of*  each  assortment  tof  gi^ods  to  all 
these  cifcumstaAtfes,  t^  A  spi^tii^s  of  warfki^,  of  Which 
thtft  bpferiationd  to-e  tontinually  chan^Ag,  and  whidi 
lean  scarce  fevfer  be  feohducted  sUoefessAiUy,  withbut 
such  ah  unfeftiitting  exertion  of  Vigilance  and  at- 
tention ai^  canhot  long  be  feipected  frbita  the  di- 
irectors  *f  A  jttiht  stbdk  company.  The  East  lAdia 
eotnpatty,  Mptfn  thi^  reti6mptio!n  of  thtlt  ftihds,  alotd 
the  eXJjHMioh  of  theit  eitc^sive  privilege,  have  a 
rtght,  by  act  t)f  partiamfeht,  to  CbntihUfe  a  co»t«*&tteli 
With  a  joint  Stt^k,  ifthd  to  tr^  ito  thfehr  Wrpdrttfe  , 
Capacity  to  thfe  East  Indiei^,  in  cbmnioh  With  the  rdt 
tf  theft  Mow  {Objects.  But  in  this  situation,  tike 
superior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adventu- 
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rers  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  them  wearj 
of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  Firench  author,  of  great  knowledge 
in  matters  of  political  economy,  the  Abbe  Morellet» 
gives  a  list  of  fifty-five  joint*stock  companies  for  fo- 
reign trade,  which  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  since  the  year  1600,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  have  all  failed  from  mismanagement, 
notwithstanding  they  had  exclusive  privileges.  He 
has  been  misinfbrmed  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
two  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint-stock 
companies  and  have  not  fmled.  But,  in  compensa- 
tion, there  have  been  several  joint-stock  companies 
which  have  failed,  and  which  he  has  otnitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joints- 
stock  company  to  carry  on  successfully,  without  an 
exclusive  privilege,  are  those,  cf  which  all  the  ope- 
rations^ are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what  is  cal-* 
led  a  routine,  or  to  such  an  uniformity  of  method  as 
admits  of  little  or  no  variation.  Of  this  kind  is, 
first,  the  banking  trade  ;  secondly,  the  trade  of  in« 
surance  from  fire,  and  from  sea  risk  and  capture  in 
time  of  war ;  thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  main- 
tdning  a  navigable  cut  or  canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the 
similar  tracte  of  bringing  water  for  the  supply  of  a 
great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade  may 
appear  somewhat  abstruse,  the  practice  is  capable  of 
bemg  reduced  to  strict  rules.  To  depart  upon  any 
occasion  from  those  rules,  in  consequence  of  some 
flattering  speculation  of  extraordinary  gain,  is  almost 
always  extremely  dangerous,  and  frequently  fetal  to 
the  banking  company  which  attempts  it.  But  the 
(institution  of  joint-stock  companies  renders  them^ 
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in  general,  more  tenacious  of  established  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  therefore^ 
seem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal banking  companies  in  Eutope,  accordingly,  are 
joint-stock  companies,  nmny  of  which  manage  their 
trade  very  successfully  without  any  elxclu^iye,  privi-^ 
lege.  The  bank  of  England  has  no  other  exclusive 
privilege,  except  that  no  other  banking  company  in 
England  shall  consist  of  more  than'  six  persons.  The 
two  banks  of  Edinburgh  are  joint-stock  compafii^, 
without  any  exclusive  privilege. 

The  value  of  the  risk,  either  frotm  fire,  or  from 
loss  by  sea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  calculated  very  exactly,  admits,  however,  of  such 
a  gross  estimation,  as  renders^  it,  in  s6me  degree,  re- 
ducible to  strict  rule  and  methods  The  trade  ctf  in- 
surance, therefore,  may  be  carried  on  successfully  by 
a  joint-stock  company,  without  any  exclusive  privi- 
lege. Neither  the  London  Assurance,  nor  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  companies,  have  any  such  pri-' 
vilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  6r  canal  ttes  b6en  once 
made,  the  management  of  it  becomes  quite  simple 
and  easy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  strict  rule  and  me- 
t^od^  Even  the  making  of  it  is  so,  as  it  may  be 
contracted  for  with  undertakers,  at  so  much  a  mile, 
and  so  much  a  lock.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  a  canal,  an  aque^et,  or  a  gredi  pipe  for  bringing 
water  to  supply  a  great  city;  Such  undertakings^ 
therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  frequently  are> 
very  successfully  managed  by  joint-stock  companies, 
with9ut  any  exclusive  privilege. 

To  establish  a  joint-stock  company,  however,  for 
My  viidertaking^  merely  because  such  a  company 
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might  be  capable  of  managing  it  successfully ;  or  to 
exempt  a  particular  set  of  dealers  from  some  of  the 
general  laws  which  take  place  with  regard  to  all 
their  neighbours,  merely  because  they  might  be  ca- 
pable of  thriving,  if  they  had  such  an  exemption, 
would  certainly  not  be  reasonable.     To  render  such 
an  establishment  perfectly  reasonable,  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  reducible  to  strict  rule  and  me* 
thod,   two  other  circumstances   ought   to  concur. 
First,  it  ought  to  appear  with  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  the  undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more  general 
utility  than  the  greater  part  of  common  trades ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  than 
can  easily  be  collected  into  a  private  copartnery.   If 
a  moderate  capital  were  sufficient,  the  great  utility 
of  the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  establishing  a  joint-stock  company;  because,  in 
this  case,  the  demand  for  what  it  was  to  produce, 
would  readily  and  easily  be  supplied  by  private  ad- 
venturers.     In  the  four  trades  above  mentioned, 
both  those  circumstances  concur^ 
•   The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking  trade, 
when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fully  explained 
in  the  second  book  of  this  inquiry.     But  a  public 
bank,  which  is  to  support  public  credit,  and,  upon 
particular  emergencies,  to  advance  to  government 
the  whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount,  perhaps, 
of  several  millions,  a-year  or  two  before  it  comes  in, 
requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  easily  be  collected 
into  any  private  copartnery. 

The  trade  of  insurance  gives  great  security  to  the 
fortunes  of  private  people,  and,  by  dividing  among 
B  great  many  that  loss  which  would  ruin  an  indivi- 
dual, makes  it  fall  light  and  easy  upon  the  whole  so** 
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ciety.  In  order  to  give  this  security,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  insurers  should  have  a  very  large 
CBpital.  Before  the  est^lishment  of  the  two  joifit- 
stock  companies  for  insurance  in  London,  a  list,  it  is 
said,  was  laid  before  the  attorney-general,  of  one 
hitndred  and  fifty  private  insurers,  who  had  failed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  Works 
which  are  sometimes  necessary  for  supplying  a  great 
city  with  water,  are  of  great  and  general  utility, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  frequently  requii^e  a 
greater  expense  than  suits  the  fortunes  of  private 
people,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have 
iiot  been  able  to  recollect  any  other,  in  which  all  the 
three  circumstances  requisite  for  rendering  reason-* 
able  the  establishment  of  a  joint-stock  company  con- 
cur. The  English  cc^per  company  of  London,'  the 
lead-smelting  company,  the  glass^grinding  company, 
have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great  or  singular 
utility  in  the  object  which  they  pursue ;  nor  d6e» 
the  pursuit  of  that  object  seem  to  require  any  exp^ 
pense  unsuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  mimy  private 
men.  Whether  the  trade  which  those  companies 
carry  on,  is  reducible  to  such  strict  rule  and  method, 
as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint- 
fitock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any  reason  to 
boast  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  The  mine-adventurers  company  has  been 
long  ago  bankrupt.  A  share  in  the  stock  of  the 
Britiifeh  Linen  company  of  Edinburgh  selb,  at  pre- 
sent, very  much  below  par,  though  less  so  thto  it 
did  some  years  ago.  The  joint-stock  companies^ 
which  are  established  for  the  public-spirited  purpose 
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of  pnimotfiDf  90cat  partkmlar  miUMifacture}  over  and 
above  mamigiiig  theyr  owa  affairs  ilU  to  the  diminu- 
turn  of  the  g^ieral  stodE  of  the  9oeiety ,  cWf  in  other 
respects,  »::arce  ever  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good* 
Notwithstanding  the  most  upright  intentiops,  the 
unavoidable  parti^ty  of  their  directors  to  particular 
luBndies  of  the  manufacture,  of  which  the  under-^ 
takers  mislead  and  impose  upon  them»  is  a  real  di^ 
coumgement  to  tbe  rest,  and  nece^arily  breaks, 
more  or  less,  that  natural  proportion  which  would 
otherwise  estaUish  itself  between  judicious  industry 
and  profit,  and  which,  to  the  geni^  industry  of 
the  country,  is  of  dl  eiMX)uragements  the  greatest 
and  the  most  effiectnal. 

Article  IL 
Of  the  Expense  of  the  IrtBtttutwns  far  the  Educaiion  of  YoutA, 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
may,  iti  the  same  manner,  furnish  a  revenue  suffi* 
cieht  for  defraying  their  own  expense.  The  fee  or 
honorary,  which  the  scholar  pays  to  the  master,  na- 
turally constitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  master  does  not 
arise  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  still  is 
not  necessary  thiat  it  should  be  derived  from  that 
general  revenue  of  the  society,  of  which  the  collec- 
tion and  application  are,  in  most  countries,  assigned 
to  the  executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of  schbols 
and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  ge- 
neral revenue,  or  but  a  very  small  one.  It  every- 
where arises  chiefly  from  some  local  or  provincial 
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i*evenue,  from  the  fent  of  some  landed  estat^>  or  from, 
the  interest  of  some  sum  of  money,  allotted  and  put: 
tinder  the  management  of  trustees  for  this  particukur 
purpose,  sometimes  by  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
sometimes  by  some  private  d^nor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed,  in  ge- 
neral, to  promote  the  end  of  their  institution?  Havef 
they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  ta 
improve  the  abilities,  of  the  teachers  ?  Have  they 
directed  the  course  of  education  towards  objects 
more  useful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public, 
than  those  tA  which  it  would, naturally  hav^gone  of 
its  own  accord?  It  should  not  seem  very  diflScolt  to 
give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  v£  those 
questions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  exercise  it,  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  ex^ 
ertion.  This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom 
the  emoluments  of  their  profession  are  the  only 
source  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even 
their  ordinary  revenue  and  subsistence.  In  order  to 
acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  sut^i^tence; 
they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the 
competition  is  free,  the  rivalsbip  of  competitors,  whp 
ax6  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  another  out  of  em* 
ployment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to  exe- 
cute his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactness* 
The  greatness  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  acquire 
ed  by  success  in  some  particular  professions  may,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  animate^  the  exertions  of  a  few 
men  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ambition.  •  Great 
olyects^  however,  arij  evidently  not  necessary,  ia 
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order  to  occasion  the  greatest  exertions.  Rivalship 
and  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  mean  pro- 
fessioi^,  an  object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occa- 
Mon  the  very  greatest  exertions.  Great  objects,  on 
the  cohtraopy,  alone  and  unsupported  by  the  necessi* 
ty  of  appKcattcm,  have  «ddom  been  sufficient  to  oc- 
casion^ any  considerable  exertion.  In  England,  sufc- 
cess  in  the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very 
great  cfcjects  of  ambition  ;  and  yet  how  few  men, 
bom  to  easy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been 
^mineiU  in  that  profession  ? 

The  endowments  of  schook  and  colleges  have  ne* 
•cessarily  diminhhed,  more  or  less,  the  necessity  of 
application  in  the  teachers.  Their  subsistence,  so 
far  as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidentfy  de- 
rived  from  a  fund,  sAtogether  independent  of  their 
success  1^  reputation  in  their  particular  professioiiis. 

In  some  tmiversities,  the  salary  makes  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  snudl  part,  of  the  emolumeitta; 
o£  ^e  t€Sacher,  o§  which  the  greater  par*  ari^s  from 
the  honorarks  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  necessity 
of  application,  tlwugh  always  more  or  less  diminish*- 
ed,  is  not  in  this  case  entirely  taken  aWay,  Repu* 
tation  in  hi*  profession  is  still  of  some  importance 
to  him,  and  he  still  has*  some  dependency  upon  the 
aJKec^ion^  gratitude,  and  favourable  report^  9f  those 
who  have  attended  upon  his  instmcttons  ;  and  these 
favourable  isentknients  he  is  likely  to  gaih  in  no  way 
so  well  as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the.abilities 
and  diligeneo  with  which  he  dtschai^s  every  part 
of  his  duty,  i 

In  othear  unii^rsitiesj  the  teacher.,  is  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  honorary  or  fee  frcan  his  pujuls, 
0nd  Im  salary  constitutes  the  whcde  of  the  revenue 
^'hic^  he  derives  fropa  his  office,     ^is  interest  isj  it^ 
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this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  Us  dut j  as 
it  is  possible  to  set  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can ;  and  if  his 
emoluments  are  to  he  precisely  the  same,  ^  whether 
he  does'  or  does  not  perform  some  very  laboric^is 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  int^est 
is  vulgarly  understood,  either  to  iieglect  it  altoge^ 
ther,  or,  if  be  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  wiU 
not  suffer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  ae  care- 
less and  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will 
permit.  If  he  is  naturally  active,  and  a  lover  of  la^ 
bour,  it  is  his  interest  to  employ  that  activity  in  any 
way  from  which  he  can  derive  some  advantage,  ra^ 
ther  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which 
he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject .  rmdes  in 
the  body  corporate,  the  colle^,  or  university,  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself, 
persons  who  either  are,  or  OMght  to  be  teachers ; 
they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  aH 
very  indulgent  to  erne  another,  and  every  man  td 
consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his  du<y> 
provided  he  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  hia  own.  In 
the  university  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  professors  have,  for  these  many  yearSj  given 
up  alti^ther  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not 
so  much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  mem^ 
ber,  as  in  smne  other  extnmeous  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example,  in  the  governor 
of  the  province,  ar»  perhaps,  in  some  minister  of 
state ;  it  is  net,  indeed,  in  tibis  case,  very  likely  that 
he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  bis  duty  altogether. 
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All  tliat  such  superiors,  fabwever,  can  force  him  to 
db,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certi»n  number  of 
hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectures 
in  the  week,  or  in  the  y^r.  What  those  lectures 
shali  be,  must  still  (kpend  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
teacher ;  and  that  diligoice  is  likely  to  be  propor*^ 
tioned  to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exarting  it. 
An  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  is 
IkiAe  to  be  exercised  both  ign<H*antly  and  caprici* 
ously.  In  its  nature,  it  is  arbitrary  and  discretion* 
ary ;  and  the  persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  at- 
tending ispest  the  lectures  of  tl^  teacher  themselves, 
nor  ][^cfaq[>a  underfitanding  the  sci^ices  Which  it  is 
his  business  to  teac^,  are  seldom  capable  of  exerds* 
ing  it  with  judgment.  Prom  the  insolence  of  of* 
ike,  too^  they  are  frequently  indifferent  how  they 
exercise  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive 
him  c^  his  offiee  want<Hily,  and  without  any  just 
cause*  The  person  subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is 
necessarily  degraded  by  it,  and,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  contcooQptible  persons  in  the  so- 
ciety. It  is  by  powerful  protection  only,  that  he  can 
effectually  guard  himself  against  the  bad  usage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed ;  and  this  protec- 
tion he  is  most  Ifl^ely  to  gmn,  not  by  ability  or  dili- 
gence in  his  profession,  but  by  oteequiousoiess  to  the 
will  of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times, 
to  sacrifice  to  that  will  the  rights,  the  interest,  and 
the  honewr  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a 
membec.  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  consider- 
able time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  univer- 
sity, HUist  have  had  occasion  to  remark  tlie  effects 
which  naturally  rtsult  from  an  arbitrary  and  extra^ 
neous  junsdiction  of  this  kind. 
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Whatever  farces  a  certain  number  of  students  to 
any  college  or  university,  independent  of  the  merit 
fHT  reputation  of  the  teachers^  tends  more  or  less  to 
dimini^  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 

Thie  privile^s  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  physic^ 
and  diviiiity,  when  they  can  be  oUtained  only  by  re-r 
siding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  certain  univer*:; 
si  ties,  necessarily  force  a  certain  number  of  students 
to  such  universities,  independent  of  the  merit  or  re- 
putation of  the  teachers*  Tte  privileges*  of  gra- 
duates are  a  sort. of  statutes  of  apprenticeship^ 
*which  have  contributed  to  the  unprdvanent  of  edu- 
cation. Just  as  the  other  statutes  of  apprenticeship 
have  to  that  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
»  The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships,  exhibit 
tions,  bursaries,  &c.  nece^arily  attach  a  certain  num- 
her  of  students  to  certain  coUeg^es,  independent  alto^ 
gether  of  the  merit  of  those  particular  colleges* 
Were  the  students  upon  such  charitable  foundations 
left  free  to  choose  wjiat  college  they  liked  best,  such 
tiberty  might  perhaps  contribute  to  excite  some 
emidation  among  different  colleges.  A  regulation, 
on  the  cont^^ary,  which  prohibited  evjen  the  indepen-^ 
dent  members  of  every  particular  college  from  leav-* 
ing  it,  and  going, to  any  other,  without  leave  first 
asked  and  obtained  of  that  which  they  meant  to 
abandon,  would  tend  very  muoh  to  extinguish  that 
emulation. 

Uy  in  each  college,  the  tutor  or  tocher,  who  was 
to  instruct  each  student  in  all  artsandscienc^,  should 
not  be.vol^ttta^iIy  chosen  by  the  student,  but  ap-t 
pointed  by  the  head  of  the  college  ;  and  if^  i»  case 
^f  neglect,  inability,  or  bad  usage,  the  studentshould 
lijQt  be  allowed  to  change,  him  for.  another,  without 
kave  first  asked  and  obt- inedf  sfuchi  a  regulatio© 
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would  not  only  tend  veiy'mneh  to*  extingniHi  aS 
emiilati<m  amoog'thediffereiit  t^onf  ofthesakB^  ix^^ 
kg^/but  to  diminish  tery  much,  in  all  of  ttem,  the 
netesmtj  of.  dil%ence  and  'Of  atileBtbti  to  theur  re« 
spective  pupils.  Such  teachersi,  though  very  well 
paid  by  tbeir  studenis,  m]ght1)ejais  much  disposef  to 
neglect  them,  asr  those  who  ^en^t  paid  by^em  at  sll^ 
OF' wiio  have  no  other  reco«npeiicfe  butitheir  salary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  m^i  of  sense;  itmust 
be  an  unpleasant  thing  to  htm  jbobe  conscioos,  while 
he  is  lecturing  his  students^ithatihe  is  either  sneaking 
or  reading  nonsense,  or  ^hatSs  vei^  little  liettep  thaii 
nonsense.  Jtiimistrtooi  be  uhple^bsanttohftn  to^d^ 
^serre,  th^t  thegr^tdr  part  of  his  students  des^eit^faii 
lecttires;  or,  perhaps,  attdnd  upon  ttem  wilhrplmin 
enou^  mariks^  of  neglect,  odntempt,rand '  dertsiciri! 
ff  lie  is  obliged,  therefore,  ter  give  a  ^certatn'iiujnber 
of  lectures,  these  motives  albn^,  Witboiit  any 'Other 
interest,  might  dispose  him  to  take  smne  pains^to  girie 
tolerably  good. ones.  Several  different'  exp^tiiehti^ 
however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  whidi  wair  crfleottifally 
blunt  the  edge  of  all  those  incitenvrats  to'ifilige»c^ 
!nie  teacher,  instead  of  explaining  t6his  pupils  hint* 
«elf  the  science  in  which  he-  propbses  to  Hsirudt 
t^em,  may  read  some  book  upon  it;  and  if  thisboolt 
is  T^tfien  in  a  foreign  and  dfea?d  langu^e,  by  inter- 
preting it  to  thisin  into  their  own,  cr;  what  wmrf4 
give  him  still  less  trouble,  by  making  tbetn  interpret 
it  tohim^  and^by  now  and  then  making  an  occasional 
remark  upon  it^  he  .may  flatter  ohimself  that  he  i> 
giving  a  lecture.  The  sHght^stdefgree  of  knowledge 
and  application  will  enaWeirim  tb'do  this,  without 
€Kposhig  himself  to  contempt  or  derision,  of  saying 
any  thipg  that  is  real  Jy  foolish,  abi^rd^oirridiculou^^ 
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The  discipline  of  the  college,  at  the  sdme  tinier  may 
enable  him  to  force  ail  his  pupUs  to  Use  most  regular 
attendance  upon  his  sham  lecture,  and  to  maiQtaia 
the  most  ^cent  and  respectful  behaviour  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  ge* 
neral  contrived,  not  for  .the  benefit  of  the  students, 
but  for  the  interest,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for 
the  ease  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all  cas^  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  master,  and,  whether 
he  neglects  or  performs  his  duty j  to  oUige  the  stuip 
dents  in  all  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  perform^ 
ed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability.  It  seems 
to  presume  peifect  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  or^ 
der,  and  the  greatest  weakness  cmd  foUy  in  the  other. 
Whane  the  masters,  however,  really  perform  their 
duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No 
discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance  ujKm 
lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  att^uiing,  aa  is 
well  known  wherever  any  such  tectures  are  givem. 
Fotcc  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree 
requisite,  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  ycaing 
boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts  of  education,  which  it 
is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during  thiut 
^aij  period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  provided  the  maist^  does  his  duty,  fbrce 
or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generosity  of  the 
greater  part  of  young  men,  that  so  far  from  being 
disposed  to  neglect  or  despise  theinstructic^sof  th^ir 
master,  provided  he  shews  some  serious  intention  of 
being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  incUnad  to 
pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  perfcnrm- 
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ance  of  his  duty^  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal 
from  the  puUie  a  good  deal  of  gross  negligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  observed,  for 
the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no  public  institutions, 
are  generally  the  best  taught.  When  a  young  man 
goes  to  a  ftdocing  or  a  dancing  school,  he  does  not, 
indeed,  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well ; 
but  he  seldom  fails  €i  learning  to  fence  or  to  dmice* 
The  good  effects  of  the  riding  school  are  not  c<mi- 
monly  so  evid^it.  The  expense  of  a  riding  school 
is  so  gr^d:,  that  in  most  places  it  k  a  public  institu* 
tion.  The  three  most  es^ntial  parts  of  literary  edu- 
cation, to  read,  write,  and  account,  it  still  continues 
to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in 
public  schools;  and  it  very  seldom  happens,  that  any 
body  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England,  the  public  schools  are  much  less  cor- 
rupted than  the  universities.  In  the  schools,  the 
youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may  be  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  that  is,  every  thing  whidbi  the  masters 
pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expected,  they  should 
teach.  In  the  universities,  the  youth  neither  are 
taught,  nor  always  can  &id  smy  proper  means  of  be- 
ing tmight,  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
those  incorporated  bodies  to  teachv  The  reward  of 
the  schoolmaster,  in  most  cases,  depends  principally, 
in  some  cases  almost  entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honor- 
aries  of  his  scholars.  Schools  have  no  exclusive 
privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  gra- 
duation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  bring 
a  certificate  of  his  having  studied  a  certain  number 
of  yearsat  a  public  school.    If,  upon  examination,  he 
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appears  to  understand  what  is  taught  there,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught 
in  universities,  it  maj  perhaps  be  said  are  not  very 
wdl  taught.  But  had  it  not  been  for  those  institu* 
tions,  they  would  not  have  been  commonly  taught  at 
all ;  and  both  the  individual  and  the  public  would 
have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  those  im- 
portant parts  of  education  • 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  ecclesiastical  cbrporations, 
instituted  for  the  education  of  churchmen.  They 
were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  and 
were  so  entirely  under  his  immediate  protection,  that 
their  members,  whether  masters  or  students,  had  all 
of  them  what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
that  is,  were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  countries  in  which  their  respective  universities 
were  situated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  eccle- 
€(iastical  tribunals.  What  was  taught  in  the  greater 
part  of  those  universities  was  suitaUe  to  the  end  of 
their  institution,  either  theology,  or  something  that 
was  merely  prqaaratory  to  theology. 

When  Christianity  was  first  estabKshed  by  law,  a 
corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common  language 
of  all  the  western  .parts  of  Europe.  The  service  of 
the  church,  accordingly,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  was  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that 
corrupted  Latin  ;  that  is,  in  the  cooHnxm  language 
of  the  country.  After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  Latin 
^^ually  ceased  to  be  tlie  language  of  any  part  of 
Europe.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally 
preserves  the  established  forms  and  ceremonies  of  re-  / 
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ligion  lortg  after  th^  citcumstdnces  which  first  ititrcy- 
diiced  and  rendered  them  reasonable  are  no  more. 
Though  Latin,  therefore;,  was  no  longer  understood 
anjTwhere  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
service  of  Ihie  church  still  continued  to  be  performed 
in  that  language.  Two  different  languages  were 
thus  established  in  Europe,  in  the  same  mariner  as  in 
ancient  Egypt ;  a  language  of  the  priests,  and  a  lan-^ 
guage  of  the  people;  a  sacred  and  a  profane,  a  learned 
and  an  unlearned  language.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  the  priests  should  understand  something  of  that 
sacred  and  learned  language  in  which  they  were  to 
officiate;  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  there- 
fore made,  from  the  beginning,  an  essential  part  of 
university  education. 

It  was  not  so  with  that  either  of  the'  Gl'ee'fc  or  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  The  infallible  decrees  of 
the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  vulgate,  to 
have  been  equally  dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and 
therefore  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  atid 
Hebrew  originals.  The  knovrledge  of  those  two 
languages,  therefore,  not  being  indispensably  requi- 
site to  a  churchman,^  the  study  of  them  did  ndt  for  a 
long  time  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  common 
course  of  university  education*  There  are  some 
Spanish  universities,  I  am  assured,  in  which  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part 
of  that  course.  The  first  refwmers  fouftd  the  Grcfefc 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ^v^n  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions 
than  the  vulgate  translation,  which,  as  naight  natu- 
rally be  supposed;  had  been  gradually  accommodated 
to  support   the  doctrines  ^  the  ;catholic  church* 
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They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  expose  the  many 
errors  of  that  translation,  which  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  were  thus  put  under  the  necessity  of  drfenchng 
or  explaining.  But  this  could  not  well  be  done 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  original  languages, 
of  which  the  study  was  therefore  gradually  introdu* 
ced  into  the  greater  part  of  universities ;  both  of  those 
which  embraced,  and  of  those  which  rejected,  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation.  The  Greek  language 
was  connected  with  every  part  of  that  classical  learn- 
ing, which,  though  at  first  principally  cultivated  by 
catholics  and  ItaHans,  happened  to  come  into  fashion 
much  ^3out  the  same  time  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  were  set  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part 
of  universities,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught 
previous  to  the  study  of  phUosophy,  and  as  soon  as 
the  student  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  language  having  no  connection  with 
classical  learning,  and,  except  the  Holy  scriptures,  be- 
ing the  language  of  not  a  single  book  in  any  esteem^ 
the  study  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till  af- 
ter that  of  philosophy,  and  when  the  student  had  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  theology. 

Originally,  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  were  tau^t  in  universities ; 
and  in  some  universities  they  still  continue  to  beso^ 
In  others,  it  is  expected  that  the  stiident  should  have 
previously  acquired,  at  least,  the  rudimente  of  one 
or  both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study  con-* 
tinues  to  make  everywhere  a  very  considerable  part 
of  university  education.  " 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  w^  divided  into 
tJiree  great  branches ;  physics,  or  natur  1  philosophy ; 
ethics^  or  moral  philosophy;  and  lo^^c^     This  ge« 
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neral  division  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  na« 
ture  of  things. 

T|;iie  great  phenomena  of  nature,  tl^  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipses,  comets ;  thunder, 
lightning,  and  other  extraordinary  meteors;  the 
generation,  the  life,  growth,  and  dissolution  of  plants 
and  animals  ;  are  objects  which,  as  th^  necessari- 
ly excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  to  inquire  into  their  cau- 
ses. Superstition  first  attempted  to  satisfy  this  cu« 
riosity,  by  referring  all  those  wonderful  appearances 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  acocamt  for  them  from 
more  familiar  causes,  or  from  such  as  mankind  were 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the  gods. 
As  those  great  phenomena  are  the  first  objects  of 
human  curiosity,  so  the  science  which  pretends  to 
explain  them  must  naturally  have  been  the  first 
branch  of  philosophy  that  was  cultivated.  The 
first  philosophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been  natural 
philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world,  men  must 
have  attended  to  the  characters,  designs,  and  actions 
of  one  another ;  and  many  reputable  rules  and  max- 
ims for  the  conduct  dT  human  life  must  have  been  laid 
down  and  approved  of  by  common  consent  As  soon 
as  writing  came  into  fashion,  wis^  mentor  those  who 
fancied  themselves  such^  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
increase  the  nun^ber  of  those  established  and  respected 
maxims,  and  to  express  their  own  sense  of  what  was 
either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  sometimes  in  the 
more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  are  called 
the  fables  of  ^sop ;  and  sometimes  in  the  more  simple 
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one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  sayings,  like  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,  the  verses  of  Theognis  and  Phocyllides> 
And  some  part  of  the  wwks  of  Hesiod.  The^r  might 
continue  in  this  maimer,  for  a  long  time,  merely  to 
multiply  the  number  of  those  maxiises  of  prttdence 
imd  morality,  without  even  attempting  to  afrange 
^em  in  any  very  distinct  or  methodical  order,  much 
less  to  connect  them  ti^ether  by  one  or  more  gene^ 
ral  prmciples,  from  which  they  were  ^11  deduciUe^ 
like  effects  from  thekr  natural  cattse!»«.  The  bed,uty  of 
asystema^al  arranlgem^t  of  different  observatioMy 
coniiected  by  a  few  common  princ^ies^  was  first  seen 
in  the  rude  essays  of  those  ancient  times  towards  tf 
system  of  natural  philosophy.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  was  afterwards  attempted  iM  morals^ 
iThe  masciiais  of  coinmon  Me  were  arrasnged  m 
some  methodical  order^  and  comiected  together  by 
a  few  common  princ^les,  in  t^e  same  manner  asr 
they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  comiect  the 
phenomena  of  ilature^  The  science  which:  pretends 
to  investigate  and  explain  those  connecting  princi** 
ples^  is  what  is  properly  caMed  moral  philosophy. 

BifieFent  authors  gave  d^erent  systems^  both  of 
natural  und  moral  philosop%.  But  the  argumenta^ 
by  whichiihey  supported  those  dilBBereftt  systems,  far 
firom  being  always  demonstrations,  were  frequently 
at  best  but  very  skn^er  probabilities^  and  semetime» 
mere  sophisms,  wfaidi  bad  nor  other  foundation  but 
the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of  onnmon  lai^^uage. 
^^eculative  systems  have^^  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
been  adopted  for  reasons  too  frivobus  to  have  detar^ 
mined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  ^dninoon^  sense,; 
ki  a  matter  of  the  smallest  pecuniary  int^est.  Gross 
sophistrjK  iMKs  scarce  ever  had  any  influence  iqwa  the 
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<^pin|ons  of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of  philosophy 
and  speculation ;  and  in  these  it  has  frequently  had 
the  greatest.    The  patrons  of  each  system  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  naturally  endeavoured  to  ex» 
pose  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  sup- 
port the  systems  which  were  opposite  to  their  own. 
In  exmnining  those  arguments,  they  were  necessarily 
led  to  consider  the  difference  between  a  probaUe  and 
a  demonstrative  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and 
a  conclusive  one ;  and  logic,  or  the  science  of  the 
general  principles  of  good  andNbad  reasoning,  neces* 
sarily  arose  out  of  the  observaticms  which  a  scrutiny 
of  this  kind  gave  occasion  to ;  though,  in  its  origin, 
posterior  both  to  physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  com- 
monly taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  previous- 
ly to  either  of  those  sciences.     The  student,  it  seems 
to  have  been  thought,  ought  to  understand  well  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  reasoning,  before 
he  was  led  to  reason  upon  subjects  of  so  great  im- 
portance. 

This  ancient  division  of  philosophy  into  three  parts 
was,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  universities  of  Europe^ 
changed  for  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or 
of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  physics. 
Those  beings,  in  whatever  their  essence  might  be  sup- 
posed to  consist,  were  parts  of  the  great  syst^n  of  the 
universe,  and  parts,  too,  productive  of  the  most  im- 
portant effects.  Whatever  human  reason  could  ei- 
ther conclude  or  coiyecture  concerning  them,  made, 
as  it  were,  two  chapters,  thcmg^  no  doubt  two  very 
imporduit  ones^of  the  fcience  which  pretended  togive 
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an  account  6f  th6  origrii  Und  revolutions  of  the  great 
system  of  the  universe.      But  in  the  universities  of 
Europct,  where  philosophy  was  taught  only  as  subser-^ 
vient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell  longer  upon 
these  twodbapters;  than  upon  any  other  of  the  science; 
They  wete  gradually  more  and  more  e5Ctended,  tod 
were  divided  into  many  inferior  chapters;  till  at  last 
the  doctrine  of  spirits,  of  which  so  little  can  be  known, 
came  to  take,  up  as  much  room  in  the  system  of  phi-^ 
losophy  as  the  doctrine, of  bodies,  of  which  so  much 
can  b^  known.     The  doctrines  concerning  ^ose  twa 
subjects  were  considered  as  making  two  distinct 
sciences.  What  are  cdled  metaphysics  or  pneumatics; 
were  sejb  in  opposition  to  physics ^  and  were  cultivated 
not  only  as  the  more  sublime,  but,  for  the  purposed 
of  a  particular  profession,  as  the  more  useful  science 
of  the  two^     The  prbper  subject  of  experiment  and 
observatidn,  a  subject   in  which  a  careful  attention 
is  capable  6f  making  §o  miany  useful  discoveries,  was 
almost  entirely  n^lected.      The  subject  in  which; 
after  a  few  very  simple  and  almost  obvious  truths, 
the  most  careful  attention  can  discover  nothing  but 
obscurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  consequently 
produce  nothing  but  subtleties  and  sophisms,  was 
greatly  cultivated. 

When  those  two  sciences  had  thus  be^dn  set  in  op^ 
position  to  one  another,  the  comparison  between 
them  naturally  give  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was 
called  ontology,  or  the  science  which  treated  of  thef 
qualities  and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both 
the  subjects  of  the  other  two  sciences..  But  if  subtle- 
ties and  sophisms  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphysics  oi*  pneumaticid  of  the  schools,  they  com* 
posed .  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of  ontolo^ 
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gy^  whick  was  likewise  sometimes  called  metaphy* 

Wherein  consi3ted  the  happiness  and  perfection  of 
a  man,  considered  not  only  as  an  individual^  but  as 
the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  state,  and  of  the  great 
society  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which  the  ancient 
moral  philosophy  proposed  to  investigate.  In  that 
philosophy,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of 
as  subservient  to  the  happinessl  and  perfection  of  hu- 
man life.  But  when  moral  as  well  is  natural  {diUoF- 
3ophy  came  to  be  taught  cmly  as  subservient  to  theo- 
logy, the  duties  of  human  life  ^ere  treated  of  as 
/chiefly  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  come. 
In  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  perfection  (^  virtue 
was  represented  as  necessarily  productive,  to  the 
person  who  possessed  it,  of  the  most  peffect  happii- 
ness  in  this  Kfe,  '  In  the  modern  philosofriiy,  it  was 
frequently  represented  as  generally,  or  rather  as  al-^ 
most  always,  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of  happi- 
ness" in  this  life ;  and' heaven  was  to  be  earned  only 
by  pen»jaiace  aftd  inojrtifica*ion,  by  the  austeritiels 
and  abasement  of  a  monk^  not  by  the  liberal,  gehe- 
irous,  and  spirited  conduct  of  a  man.  Casuistry,  and 
an  ascetic  morality,  made  up  in  most  ca&es  the  great- 
er part  of  thje  nxoral  pfhilosophy  6f  the  schoolsv  By 
far  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  branches 
Of  philosb^y  bebamie  in  this  manner  by  far  the  most 
^corrupted.  ' 

Such,  therefore,  wafe  the  cemjpaon  eoiH:;se  of  philo- 
sophical education  in  the  greater  part  qf  the  uiiiver- 
jsities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  tanght  first';  ontology 
i^ame  in  the  second  place ;  pneumaitology,  compre- 
hending the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
hupi^n  soul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third;  in  tlye 
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fourth  foUbwed  a  debased  sjrstem  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, which  was  considered  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  pnemnatology,  with  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which,  from  the  justice  of  tiie  Deity, 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  come  :  a  short  and 
superficial  system  of  physics  usually  concluded  the 
course. 

The  alterations  which  the  universities  of  Europe 
thus  introdiKed  into  the  ancient  course  of  philoso- 
phy were  all  Bieant  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics, 
^nd  to  render  it  a  more  proper  intro^ction  to  the 
study  of  theology.  But  the  additicmal  quantity  of 
subtlety  and  sc^histry,  the  casuistry  and  the  asce- 
tic morality  which  those  alterations  introduced  into 
it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  more  for  the  education 
of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely 
either  to  improve  the  understanding  or  to  mend  the 
heart. 

This  course  of  philosoj^y  is  what  still  continues 
to  be  taught  in  the  greater,  part  of  the  universities 
of  Europe,  with  more  or  less  diligence,  according  as 
tbe  coostiftiition  of  each  particular  university  happei^ 
to  rai4er  diligence  more  or  less  necess^y  to  the 
teachers,  in  some  of  the  riobeist  and  best  endowed 
universities,  the  tutors  content  themselves  with 
teaching  a  few  unconnected  shreds  mkl  parcels  df 
this  corrupted  course;  and  even  these  they  common- 
ly teach  very  n^Hgently  and  superficially. 

The  improvements  which  m  modem  times  have 
been  made  in  sev^:al  different  branches  of  philoso- 
phy, have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  made 
in  univennttes,  thoujg^  scmie  no  doubt  have.  The 
>giteater  ^art  <rf  universities  have  not  even  been  very 
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forward  to  adopt  those  improvements  itft^  the^  were 
made ;  and  serei^  of  those  learned  sodeties  have, 
chosen  to  remaip,  for  a  long  time^  the  sanctuaries  in 
which  exploded  systems  and  obscdeteprejudicfss  found 
shelter  and  protection,  after  they  W  been  hunted 
mkt  of  every  other  comer  of  the  world-  In  general, 
the  ridiest  and  bert  en^wed  universities  have  be^i 
slowest  in  adopting  those  improvements,  and  tlie 
most  averse  to  permit  any  considerable  change  in  the 
estaUished  pUm  of  educi^n*  Those  improvements 
were  more  easily  introduced  into  some  of  the  poor-r 
eruniversities,  in  which  the  teachers,  (Impending  upon 
their  reputation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  subiis? 
tence,  were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  tjbe 
current  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  tfaou^  the  public  schools  and  universities  of 
Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the  educa? 
tion  of  a  par^cular  professionp  that  of  churchmen  \ 
^id  thou^  they  we^e  not  always  very  diligent  in 
instructing  their  pupils,  even  in  the  sciences  which 
were  supposed  necessary  for  tl^t  profession ;  yet  they 
gradually  drew  to  (Jiemselves  the  education  of  almost 
all  other  people,  particularly  of  almost  all  gentlemen 
and  men  of  fortune*  No  better  method,  it  seems^ 
could  be  fallen  upon,  of  speeding,  with  any  advan- 
tage, the  lon^interval  between  infftncy  and:  that  pe- 
riod of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
tamest  tp  the  real  business  of  the  w<Mrld,  the  business 
which  is  to  employ  th^m  during  tbe  remainder  of 
their  days.  The  gnaJbex^  part  of  what  is  taught  in 
schools  and  universities,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  most  pr<^per  preparation  for  that  business^ 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more 
the  custom  to  send  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign 
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countries  immediately  upon  Uieir  k^ving  sqhool,  and 
without  sending  them  to  any  university.  Our  young 
people,  it  is  said,  generally  return  |;iome  much  im- 
proved by  their  travels.  A  young  man,  who  goes 
abroad  at  seventeen  or  ei^teen,  and  returns  home 
at  one-and-twenty,  returns  three  or  four  years  older 
than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad ;  and  at  that  age 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three 
or  four  years.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  gcr 
nerally  acquires  some  knowledge  of  one  or  two  fo-r 
reign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is 
seldom  sufficient  to  enable  bim  either  to  speak  oe 
write  them  with  propriety.  In  other  reqiects,  ha 
commonly  returns  home  more  conceited,  more  un-^ 
principled,  more  dissipated,*  and  more  incapable  o£ 
any  serious  application,  either  to  study  or  to  busi- 
ness, than  he  could  well  have  become. in  so  short  a 
time,  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling  so  verjt 
young,  by  spending  in  the  most  frivolous. dissipation 
the  most  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  distance  from 
the  inspection  and  controul  pf  his  parents  and  rela^ 
tions,  every  useful  habit,  which  the.  earlier  parts  of 
his  education  might  have  had  some  tendency  to  form 
in  him,  instead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is 
almost  necessarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.  No- 
thing but'the  discredit  into  which  the  universities  are 
allowing  themselves  to  fall,  could  ever  have  bmught 
into  repute  so  very  absurd  a  practice  as  that  of  tra«> 
veiling  at  this  early  period  of  life..  -By  sending  his 
son  alH'oad,  a  father  delivers  himself,  at  least  for  some 
time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  son 
unemployed,  neglected,  and  goipg  tq  ruin  before  his 
eyes.  ',.,,»- 

.    Such  have  been  the  effects  of  some  of  the  moderp 
institutions  for  education. 
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Different  plans  and  ctifferent  institutions  for  edu- 
cation seem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and 
nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free  ci* 
tizen  was  instructed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
public  magistrate,  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  in  niu* 
sic.  By  gymncistic  exercises,  it  was  intended  tof 
harden  his  body,  tp  sharpen  his  courage,  and  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  fat^ues  and  dangers  of  war ;  and 
as  the  Greek  miUtia  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of 
the  best  thirt  ever  was  i<i  the  world,  this  part  of  their 
public  education  must  have  answere4  ccmipletely  ^e 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intendedp  ■-  By  the  other 
part,  music,  it  was  proposed,  at  least  by  the  philoso- 
phers wA  hisEtorians  who  have  given  us  at^  account  44* 
jthose  institutions^  to  humanize  the  min(|,v|;o  soften 
the  temper,  and  to  dispose  it' for  performing^  ^11  the 
social  and  moral  duties  of  public  and  pri\^^  jlfe.' 
f  In  ancient  Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  CamfH» 
Martins  answered  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the 
iGymnasium  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  seem  ta 
have  answered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  there  was  nothing  which  corresponded  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the 
JRcman^^  however,  both  iln  private  and  public  life^ 
4seem  to  have  heen»  not  only  equal,  but,  upon  the 
whole,,  a  good  deal  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks^ 
That  they  were  superior  in  private  life,  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Polybius  and  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  two  authors  well  acquainted  with 
both,  nations;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  history  bcjars  witness  to  the  superiority  of 
the  public  morals  of  the  Romans^  The  good  tem- 
per and  moderation  of  contending  factions^  seems  ta 
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be  the  most  essential  circumstance  in  the  public  mo- 
rals of  a  .free  people.  But  the  factions  of  the  Greeks 
were  almost  always  violent  and  sanguinary  ;  whare^ 
as,  till  the  time  of  the  Gk^acchi,  no  blood  had  ever 
been  shed  in  any  Roman  faction ;  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  the  Roman  republic  may  be  consi*^ 
dered  as  in  reality  dissolved.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  very  respectable  authority  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Polybius,  and  notwithstanding  the 
very  ingenious  reasons  t^  wliich  Mr  Montesquieu 
endeavours  to  support  that  authority,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  musical  education^  of  the  Greeks  ha4 
no  great  effect  in  mending  their  morals,  since,  with* 
out  any  such  education,  those  of  the  Romans  were 
upon  the  whole  superior.  Tbe  respect  erf  those  an- 
cient  sages  for  the  institutions  of  their  itncestors, 
had  probably  dispofsed  them  to  find  much  political 
wisdom  in  whi^t  was,  perh^s,  merely  an  ancient 
custom,  continued,  without  interruption,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  those  societies,  to  the  times  in 
which  they  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degr^  of 
refinement.  Music  and  dancing  are  the  great  avuse-, 
ments  of  almost  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great 
accomplishments  which  are  supposed  to  fit  any  miui 
for  entertaining  his  society.  It  is  so  at  this  day 
among  the  negro^  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
•so  among  the  ancient  Celtes,  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  the  times  pneceding 
the  Trojan  war.  When  the  Greek  tribes  had  form- 
ed themselves  into  little  republics,  it  wa»  natural 
that  the  study  of  those  accomplishments  should,  for 
it  long  time,  make  a  p^t  of  the  public  and  common 
education  of  the  people. 
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The  masters  who  instructed  the  yoong  people,  ei- 
filer  in  music  or  in  military  eKercises,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  paid,  or  eren  iqypointed  by  the  state,  ei- 
thar  in  Rome,  or  even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  repub- 
'  lie  of  whose  laws  and  customs  we  are  the  best  in- 
formed. The  state  required,  that  every  free  citizen 
should  fit  himself  for  ddending  it  in  war,  and  should, 
upon  that  account,  learn  his  military  exercises.  But 
it  left  him  to  \^am  them  of  such  masters  as  he  could 
find ;  and  it  seems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  public  fieU  or  place  pf  exercise,  in 
which  he  should  practise  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
r^tiUics,  the  other  parts  of  education  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  account,  ao 
cording  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  These  ac- 
complishments the  richer  citizens  seem  frequently 
to  have  acquired  at  home,  by  the  assistaiMre  of  some 
domestic  pedagogue,  who  w^,  generally,  either  a 
slave  or  a  freedman ;  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the 
schools  of  such  misters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching 
for  hire.  Sudi  parts  of  education,  however,  were 
abandoned  altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  each  individi^.  It  does  not  appear 
^utt  the  state  ever  assumM  any  inq)ectioA  or  direc- 
tion of  them*  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  chil- 
dr^i  were  act^uitted  from  mamtaining  those  parents 
who  had  neglected  to  instruct  them  in  some  profit-' 
aUe  trade  or  business. 

in  iht  progress  of  refinement,  when  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  came  into  fashirfn,  the  better  sort  of 
people  used  to  send  their  children  to  the  ^hools  of 
philosophers  ahd  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  I)e  instruct- 
ed in  these  fashionable  sciences.    But  those  j^choola 
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were  not  supported  by  the  public.  They  were  for 
a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it.  The  demand  for 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long  time  so  smalU 
that  the  first  professed  teachers  of  either  could  not 
find  constant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were 
oblig^  to  travel  about  from  place  t6  place.  .  In  this 
manner  Kved  Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Hippias^  and  many  others.  As  the  demand  increas- 
ed, the  schools,  both  of  philosophy  and  rljetoric,  be- 
came stationary,  first  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in 
several  other  cities.  The  state,  however,  seems  ne- 
ver to  have  encouragedthem  further,  than  by  assign- 
ing to  some  of  them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in, 
which  was  sometimes  done,  too,  by  private  donors. 
The  state  seems  to  have  assigned  the  Academy  to 
Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Portico  to 
Zeno  of  Citta,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epi- 
curus bequeathed  his  gardens*  to  his  own  school. 
Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however, 
no  teacher  appears  to  have  had  any  salary  from  the 
public,  or  to  have  had  any  other  emoluments,  but 
what  arose  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  bounty  wMch  that  philosophical  emperor, 
as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer  than 
his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
privileges  of  graduation ;  and  to  have  attended  any* 
of  those  schools  was  net  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
permitted  to  practise  any  particular  trade  or  profesr 
sion.  If  the  opinion  of  their  own  utility  could  not 
draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced  any 
body  to  go  to  them»  nor  rewardied  any  body  for  hav^ 
ing  g.(>ne  to  them.  The  teachers  had  no  jurisdiction 
Vver  their  pupils,  nor  any  other  authority  besides^ 
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that  natural  anthority  which  superior  virtue  and 
abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  people  to- 
wards those  who  are  entrusted  with  any  part  of 
their  educatioBf. 

At  Rome,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part 
of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens; but  of  some  particular  families.     The  young 
people^  however,'  who  wished  to  acquire  knowledge 
in  the  law,  had  no  public  school  to  go  to,  and  had 
no  other  method  of  studying  it,  than  by  frequenting 
the  company  of  such  of  their  relations  and  fritads  as 
were  supposed  to  understand  it.   It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  many  of  them  copied  from  those  of  some 
ancient  Gre6k  republics,  yet  law  never  seems  to  have 
grown  up  to  be  a  science  in  any  r^mblic  of  ancient 
Greece.     In  Rome  it  became  a  science  very  early, 
and  gave  a  considerable  degree  of  ilhistration  to 
those  citizens  who  had  the  i^eputatioii  of  understand- 
ing it.    In  the  republic^  of  ancient  Greece,  particu- 
larly in  Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  con- 
sisted of  numerous,  and  therefore  disorderly,  bodiei 
of  people,  who  frequently  decided  almost  at  random, 
or  as  clamour,  faction,  ^nd  party  spirit,  happened  to 
determine.     The  ignominy  of  an  unjust  decision,, 
when  it  was  to  he  divided  among  five  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  people  (for  soiae  of  their 
courts  were  so  very  numerous),  could  not  ffdl  very 
heavy  upOn  any  individual.    At  Rome;  on  the  contra- 
ryi  the  principal  courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of 
a  single  judge,  or  of  a  small  number  of  judges,  whose 
characters,  especially  as  they  deliberated  always  in 
public,  could  not  fail  to  be  very  much  affected  by  any 
rash  or  unjust  decision.    In  doubtful  cases,  such 
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ccmrts,  from  tbeir  anxkty  to  aroid  blame,  irould  na^ 
turaUj  endeavour  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
examf^k  or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  h^  sat  be* 
fore  them  either  in  the  same  or  in  some  other  court. 
This  attention  to  practice  and  precedent  necessarily 
formed  the  Roman  law  into  that  regular  and  orderly 
system  in  which  it  has  been  delivered  <lown  to  us ; 
and  the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effects  upon 
the  laws  of  every  other  country  where  such  attention 
has  taken  place-  The  supericMity  of  character  in  the 
Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,  so  much  remarked 
by  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamas^is,  was 
probably  more  owing  to  the  better  constitution  of 
their  courts  of  justice,  than  to  any  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  those  authors  ascribe  it.  The  Ro* 
mans  are  said  to  have  been  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  superior  respect  to  an  oath.  But  the  people 
who  were  accustomed  to  make  oath  only  befime  some 
diligent  and  well-informed  court  of  justice,  would 
naturally  be  much  more  attentive  to  what  they  swore, 
than  they  who  were  accustomed  to  do  the  same  thing 
before  mobbish  and  disorderly  assemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  modern  nation.  Our 
prejudice  is  periiaps  rather  to  overrate  them.  But 
except  in  what  related  to  notary  exercises,  the 
state  aeems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those 
great  abUilies ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  musical  education  of  the  Greeks  could  be  of 
miuch  omsequence  in  fonmng  them.  Masters,  how«- 
ever,.  had  been  found,  it  seems,  for  instructing  the 
better  sort  of  people  among  those  nations  in  every 
art  and  sdeace  in  which  the  circumstances  of  their 
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society  rendered  it  necessary  or  convenient  for  theni 
to  be  instructed;  The  demand  for  such  instruction 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for 
giving  it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  unrestrained 
competition  never  fails  to  excite,  appears  to  h&ve 
brought  timt  talent  to  k  very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
ticm.  In  the  attetition  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers excited,  in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the 
faculty  which  they  possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone 
iind  chiuracter  to  the  conduct  and  conversation  of 
those  auditors,  they  aj^ar  to  have  been  much  supe- 
rior td  any  modern  teachers*  In  modem  times,  the 
diligence  of  public  teachers  is  more  or  less  ccnrttpt- 
ed  by  the  circumstances  which  render  them  more  or 
less  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in 
their  particular  professions.  Their  salaries,  too,  put 
the  private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to  come  in- 
to competition  with  them,  in  the  same  state  with  a 
merchant  who  attempts  to  trade  without  a  bounty^ 
in  competition  with  those  who  trade  with  a  ccmsider- 
able  one.  If  he  sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same 
price,  he  cannot  have  the  same  profit ;  and  poverty 
and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  ^id  rum, 
will  infallibly  be  his  lot.  If  he  attempts  to  sell  them 
much  dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  so  few  custamers^ 
that  his  drcumst^ices  will  not  be  mudi  mended* 
The  privileges  of  graduation,  besides,  are  in  many 
countries  necessary,  or  at  least  extremely  convent^ 
ent,  to  most  men  vf  learned  professions,  that  is,  to 
the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  occasion  for 
a  learned  education.  But  those  privileges  can  be 
obtained  only  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  pub* 
lie  teachei^.   The  most  careful  attendance  upon  the 
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ablest  instructions  of  any  private  teacher  cannot  al- 
ways give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is  from 
these  different  causes  that  the  private  teacher  of  any 
of  the  sciences,  which  are  commonly  taught  in  uni- 
versities, is,  in  modern  times,  generally  considered 
as  in  the  very  lowest  order  of  men  of  letters.  A 
man  of  real  abilities  can  scarce  fiivi  out  a  more  hu- 
miliating or  a  more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn 
them  to.  The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges 
have  in  this  manner  not  onlycorrupted  the  diligence 
of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  tihere  no  public  institutions  for  education, 
no  system,  no  science,  would  be  taught^  for  which 
there  was  not  some  demand,  or  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  neces- 
saiy  or  convenient,  or  at  least  fashionable  to  learn. 
A'  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in 
teaching  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  system 
of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  or  a  science 
universally  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedan- 
tic heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  Such  systems, 
such  sciences,  can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  in- 
corporated societies  for  education,  whose  prosperity 
and  revenue  are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
their  industry.  Were  there  no  public  institutions 
for  education,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through, 
with  application  and  abilities,  the  most  complete 
course  of  education  which  the.circumstances  of  the 
times  were  supposed  to  afford,  couFd  not  come  into 
the  world  completely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which 
is  the  common  subject  of  conversation  among  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  the  world.' 

There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the  education 
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tof  women,  and* there  is  accordingly  nothing  useless^ 
absurd,  or  fantastical,  in  the  common  course  of  Ih^if 
education.  *  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  of 
guardians  judge  it  toecessAry  t>r  useful  for  them  to 
learn,  and  they  are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part 
of  their  education  tends  evidently  to  some  useful 
purpose ;  either  to  improve  the  natural  attractions 
of  their  person^  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to 
modesty,  to  chastity,  i^nd  to  economy;  to  render 
them  both  likely  to  become  the  mistresses  of  a  fami- 
ly, and  to  behave  properly  when  they  have  become 
such.  In  every  part  of  her  life,  a  woman  feels  som6 
conveniency  or  advantage  from .  every  part  of  her 
education.  It  seldom  haf^ns  that  a  man,  in  any 
part  of  his  life,  derives  any  conveniency  or  advan- 
tage from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and  trouble- 
some parts  of  his  education^ 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention, 
it  may  be  asked>  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or, 
If  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are  the  diffei^nt  parts 
of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  What  manned 
t)u^ht  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  some  cases,  the  state  ot  society  necessarily 
places  the  greater  part  b\  individuals  in  such  situa-* 
tions^  as  naturally  form  in  thenl  without  any  atten- 
tion of  government,  almost  all  the  abilities  and  viri. 
tues  which  that  state  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit 
of.  In  other  casea,  the  state  of  the  society  does  not 
|)lace  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  such  situa- 
tions;  and  some  attention  of  government  is  riecessa- 
ty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  almost  entire  corruj^ion 
end  degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  ^ 

In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour^  the  em*- 
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ployment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  live 
by  labour, ,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  opera- 
tions ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.     But  the  under- 
standings of  the  greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily 
formed  by  their  ordinary  employments.     The  man 
whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  performing  a  few  sim- 
jJe  operadons,  of  which  the  effects,  too,  are  perhaps 
always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no  oc- 
casion to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise  his 
invention,  in  finding  out  e3q)edients  for  removing  • 
difficulties  which  never  occur.    He  naturally  loses, 
therefore,  the  habit  g(  web  exertion,  and  generally 
becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  creature  to  become.     The  toippr  of  his 
mind  renders  him  not  only  incapable  of  relishing  or 
bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  conversation,  but  of 
conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment, 
and  consequently  of  f(»*ming  any  just  judgment  con- 
cerning many  even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  privatp 
life.    Of  the  great  and  extensive  interests  of  his 
country  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging;  and 
unless  very  particular  pai^s  have  been  tajoen  toren- 
der  him  otherwise,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defaid- 
ing  his  CQuutry  in  war.  ,  The  uniformity  of  his  sta- 
tionary life  n^rally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his 
mind,  and  makes  him  r^ard,  with  at^orrence,  the 
irregular,  unqertain^  and  adventurous  life  of  a  sol- 
dier.    It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and 
renders  him  ii^cap^b]e  of  epcertin^  his  strength  with 
yigqur*  and  perseverance. in  any  other  employment 
tW  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred*    His  dexterity 
at  his  own  particular  trade  seemi^  in  tlm  manner, 
to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his  intellectual  so- 
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cial,.  ^d  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  improved 
and  civilized  society,  this  is  the  state  into  which  the 
Iftbourii^  pioor,  that  is;  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, must  n^essarily  fall,  unless  government  takes 
some  paim  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  barbarous  societies,  as  they 
are  commotily  called,  of  hunters,  of  shepherds,  and 
even  of  husbandmen  in  that  rude  state  of  husbandry 
which  precedes  the  improvement  of  manufactures^ 
and  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce.  In  such  so- 
cieties, the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige 
every  man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  ex- 
pedients fwr  removing  dijBSculties  which  are  continu- 
ally occurring.  Invention  is  kept  alive^  and  the 
mind  is  not  suffered  to  fall  into  that  drowsy  stupidi- 
ty, which,  in  a  civili2:ed  society,  seems  to  benumb 
the  understanding  of  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people.  In  those  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are 
called,  every  man,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  a 
warrior.  Every  man,  too,  is  in  some  measure  a 
srt^atesman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  con- 
cerning the  interest  of  the  society,  and  the  conduct 
of  thoise  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  i^  ob- 
vious to  the  observation  of  almost  every  single  man 
among  them.  In  such  a  society,  indeed;  no  man  can 
wdl  acquire  that  improved  and  refined  understanding 
which  a  few  men  sometimes  possess  in  a  more  civir 
li^ed  state.  Though  in  a  rude  society  there  is  a 
igood  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  in- 
dividual, there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  those  of  the 
whole  society^  Every  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  do* 
ing,  almost .  every  thing  which  any  other  man  does> 
Qr  is  capable  of  doing.  Every  man  has  a  considerably 
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degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention;  bni 
scarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree 
however,  which  is  commonly  possessed,  is  generally 
sufficient  for  conducting  the  whole  simple  bttsiness  of 
the  society.  In  a  civilized  state,  on  the  contrary^ 
though  there  is  Kttte  variety  in  the  occupations  of 
the  greater  part  of  individqals,  therein  an  almost  in-^ 
finite  variety  in  those  ©f^  the  whold  society.  These 
varied  occupations  present  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  objects  to  the  contemplation  of  those  few,  who, 
being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  them-^ 
selves,  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  examine  the 
occupati(ms  of  other  peojde.  The  contemplation  of 
so  great  a  variety  of  objects  necessarily  exerciser 
their  minds  in  endless  coniparisonsand combinations, 
and  renders  their  understandings,  in  an  extraarcti-' 
nary  degree,  both  acute  and  comprehensive.  Un-^ 
less  those  few,  however,  happen  ta  be  placed  ij^ 
some  very  particular  situations,  their -great  atiilities/ 
though  honourable  to  themselves,  may  coxrUibute 
very  little  to  the  gobd  government  or  happiness  of 
their  society.  Notwithstanding  the  great  abilitiies  of 
those  few  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  human  charac-' 
ter  may  bfe,  in  a  great  measure,  obliterated  andex^ 
tinguished  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  r^quiresy 
perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial  society,  the 
attention  of  the  public,  more  than  that  of  people  of 
some  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  ^ome  rank  and 
fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ef 
age,  before  they  enter  upon  that  particular  business^ 
profession,  or  trade,  by  which  they  propose  to  dbtin*^ 
guish  themselves  in  the  world.  They  have,  befcNre 
that^  full  time  to  acquire^  or  at  least  to  fit  tiiemselve» 
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for  .afterwards  acquiring, .  every  accomplishment 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  public  esteem,  or 
render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents  or  guar- 
dians  are  generally  sufficiently  anxious  that  they 
should  be  so  accomplished,  and  are,  in  most  cases, 
willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  expense  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.  If  they  are  not  always  pro- 
perly educated,  it  is  seldom  irom  the  want  of  expense 
laid  out  upon  their  education,  but  from  the  improper 
application  of  that  expense.  It  is  seldom  from  the 
want  of  masters ;  but  from  the  negligence  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  masters  who  are  to  be  had,  and  from 
the  difficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impossibility,  which 
there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  of  finding 
any  better.  The  employments,  too,  in  which  people 
of  some  rank  or  fortune  spend  the  greater  part  of 
.their  lives,  are  not,  like  those  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, simple  and  uniform.  They  are  almo3t  all  of 
them  extremely  complicated,  and  such  as  exercise 
the  head  more  than  the  hands*  The  understandings 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  employments,  can 
seldom  grow  torpid  for  want  of  exercise.  The  em- 
ployments of  people  of  some  rank  and  fortune,  be- 
sides, ar^  seldom  such  as  harass  them  from  morning 
to  night.  They  generally  feave  a  good  deal  of  lei- 
sure, during  which  they  may  perfect  themselves  in 
every  branch»  either  of  useful  or  ornamental  know- 
ledge, of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundation, 
or  for  which  they  may  have  acquired  some  taste  in 
Ijhe  earlier  part  of  life,   • 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  pa^i 
rents  can  scarce  afford  to  maintain  them,  even  inpn 
(mcj*    Ajs  soon  ^  thejr  are  able  to  work,  they  mM 
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apply  to  some  trade,  by  which  they  can  earn  their 
subsistence.  That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple 
and  uniform,  as  to  give  little  exercise  to  the  under- 
standing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labour  is 
both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even 
to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in  any  ci- 
vilized society,  be  so  well  instructed  as  people  of  some 
some  rank  and  fortune ;  the  most  essential  parts  of 
education^  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  can 
be  acquired  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of,  those  who  are  to  be  bred  to 
the  lowest  occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them 
before  they  can  be  employed- in  those  occupations. 
For  a  very  small  expense,  the  public  can  facilitate, 
can  encourage,  andean  even  impose  upon  almost  the- 
whole  body  of  the  people,;  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
those  most  essential  parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,  by  esta- 
blishing in  every  parish  or  district  a  little  school, 
where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  so  mode- 
rate, that  even  a  common  labourer  may  aflford  it;  the 
master  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  because  if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally 
paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his  busi- 
ness. In  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  stich  parish 
schools  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common  people 
to  read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write 
an,d  account.  In  England, 'the  establishment  of  cha- 
rity schools  has  had  an  effect  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  universally,  because  the  establishment 
is  not  so  universal.  If,  in  those  little  schools,  Ahe 
books  by  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  were 
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a  little  more  instructive  tliaii  tliey  ctrnimonlj  are; 
and  if,  instead  of  a  little  sttiaAteriiig  In  Latin  which 
the  children  of  the  cofiomon  people  are  som^imes 
taught  there,  and  which  can  scarce  ever  be  of  any 
use  to  them,  they  were  instructed  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics ;  the  literary  edu- 
cation of  this  raiik  of  pepfde  wouM,'  perhaps,  be  as 
complete  as  can  be.  "There  .is  sc^ce  a  common  trade, 
which  does  not  afford  some  opportunities  of  Applying 
to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanic^  and 
which  wonld  not,  therefore,  gradually  QXercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  those  principles,  the 
necessary  introduction  to  the  most  snhlime  as  We& 
as  to  the  most  useful  sciences. 

The  public  can  encourage' the  acquisition  of  those 
most  essential  parts  of  education,  by  givung  small 
.premiums,  and  little  badges  6f  distinction,  to  the 
children  of  the  comnK)n  people  who  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  people  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  most 
essential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging  every  man 
to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  them,  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation, 
or  be  allowed  -to  set  up  any  tiiade,  either  in  a  village 
•  or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  mann^,  by  facilitating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  by  .en- 
couraging it,  and  even  by  imposing  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  learning  those  ex- 
ercises, that  the  Greek  »and  Roman  republics  main- 
tained thq  martial  spirit  of  their  respejJtive  citizens. 
They  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  those  exercises, 
by  appointing  a  certain  place  for  learnihg  and  prac- 
tising them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  masters  the 
f  prehended  from  a  standing  »my.   As  it  would  very  ^ 
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privilege  of  teaching  in  Uiat  place.  Those  piasstersf 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  either  salaries  or  exclusive 
privileges  of  any  kind.  Their  reward  consisted  alto- 
gether in  what  they  got  from  their  scholars ;  and  a 
citizen  who  bad  learnt  his  exerjt^i^es  ip  the  public 
gymnasia,  had  no  sort  of  legal  advantage  over  ooewha 
bad  learnt  them  privately^  provided  the  latter  had 
learned  them  equally  well.  Those  republics  encou- 
raged the  acquisition  of  those  exercises,  by  bestpwing 
little  premiums  and  badges  of  dktinction  upon'those 
who  excelled  in  them.  To  have  gai^d  a  prize  in  the 
Olympicjj  IsthmiaQ^  or  Nem^an  games,  gave  illustra- 
tion, not  only  to  the  person  who  gained  it,  but  to  bis 
whole  family  and  kindred.  The  obligation  which  eve- 
ry citizen  was  under,  to  serve  a  certain  number  of 
years,  if  called  upon,  in  the  armifes  of  the  republic^ 
sufficiently  imposed  the  necessity  of  learning  those 
exercises,  without  which  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that^ 
service.        . 

That  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  practice, 
of  military  exercises,  unlessigovernment  takes  prefer 
pains  to  support  it,  goes  gradually  to  decay,  and  to- 
gether with  it,  the  rfiartial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  sufficient- 
ly demonstrates.  But  the  security  of  every  society 
must  always  depend,  more  or^less,  upon  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  present 
times,  indeed,  that  martial^pirit  alon^e,  and  unsup- 
ported by  a  well-disciplined  standing  army,  would; 
not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  fgr  the  defence  and  secu- 
rity of  any  society.  Butj  where  every  citizen  had  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  a  smaller  standing  army  would 
surely  be  requisite.  That  spirit,  besides,  would  ne- 
cessarily diminish,  very  much,  the  dangers  to  liberty, 
whether  teal  oe  imaginary,  which  are  commonly  ap- 
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much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  army  agaiBst  si 
Toreign  invader;  so  it  would  obstruct  them  as  much, 
if  fortunately  they  should  ever  be  directed  against 
;khe  constituticm  of  the  state. 

Tjhe  ancient  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  effectual,  for  maintaining 
jthe  martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  people,  than 
the  establishment  of  what  are  called  the  militias  of 
modern   times.      They   were   much  more  simple. 
Whefa  they  were  once  established,  they  executed 
themselyes,  and  it  required  little  or  no  attention  from 
governmjent  to  maintain  them  in  the  mpst  perfect 
vigour.    Whereas  to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  exiSr 
pution,  the  complex  regulatfong,  of  any  modern  mi- 
Jitia,  requires  the  continual  and  painful  attention  of 
government  without  which  they  are  constantly  fall- 
,ii^  into  ^tal  neglect  and  disuse.      The  influence, 
besides,  pf  the  ancient  institutions,  was  much  more 
universal.     By  me^ns  of  them,  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  completely  instructed  in  the  use  of 
^rms.  •   Whereas,  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  them 
who  can  ever  Be  so  instructed  by  the  regulations  of 
any  modern  militia ;  except,  pqrha,ps,  that  of  Swit- 
zerland.      But  a  coward,  a  man  incapable  either  of 
defending  or  of  ^rev^nging  himself,  evidently  wants 
one  pf  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  chai^acter  of  a 
man.     I^e  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  in  hi^     %^ 
iqpiind  as^  another  is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  depri-*        4 
ved  of  some  of  its  mpst  essential  members,  or  has  lost 
the  use  of  them.    He  is  evidently  the  more  wretched 
and  miserable  of  the  two ;.  because  happiness  and 
misery  which  reside  altogether  in  the  mind,  must  ne- 
^essarily  depend  more  upon  the   heaTthful  or  un^ 
healthful,  the  mutilated  or  entire  state  of  the  mind, 
than  upon  that  of  the  body.   Even  thcAigh  the  martial 
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spirit  of  the  people. were  of  no  use  towards  the  de- 
fence of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent  that  sort  6f  men- 
tal mutilation,  deformity,  and  wretchedness,  which 
cowardice  necessarily  involves  in  it,  from  spreading 
themselves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
would  still  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  go-, 
vernment ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  deserve 
its  most  serious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprosy  or  any 
other  loathsome  and  oflTensive  disease,  though  neither 
mortal  nor  dangerous,  from  spreading  itself  among 
them  ;  though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good  might 
result  from  such  attention,  besides  the  prevention 
of  so  great  a  public  evil. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  grofss  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  whichy  in  a  civilized  society,  seem 
so  frequwitly  to  benumb  the  understandings  of  all 
the  inferior  .ranks  of  people.  A  man  without  the 
proper  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward, 
and  seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  a  still 
more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it 
would  still  deserve  its'attention  that  they  should  not 
be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  state,  however, 
derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  in- 
^  struction.  The  more  they  are  instructed  the  less 
4  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  fre- 
quently occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An 
instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always 
more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stu- 
pid one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually, 
more  respectable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  re- 
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spect  of  th^ir  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are  therefore" 
more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are 
more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  see- 
ing through,  the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and 
sedition  ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt 
to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  measures  of  government.  In  free  coun- 
tries,  where  the  safety  of  government  depends  very 
much  upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the  people 
may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  they  should  not^b^  disposed 
to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it. 


AaTictE  III. 

Of  the  Expense  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  People 
1  of  all  Ages. 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  people  of 
all  ages,  are  chiefly  those  for  religious  instruction. 
This  is  a  species  of  instruction,  of  which  the  object 
Cis  not  so  much  to  render  the  people  good  citizens 
in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a 
better  world  in  the  life  to  come.  The  teachers  of 
the  doctrine  which  contains  this  instruction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either  depend 
altogether  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  hearers ;  or  they  may  derive 
it  from  some  other  fund,  to  which  the  law  of  their 
country  may  entitle  them  \  such  as  a  landed  estate, 
a  tythe  or  land  tax,  an  established  salary  or  stipend. 
Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  industry^  are  likely  to 
be  much  greater  in  the  former  situation  than  in  the 
latter.    In  this  respect,  the  teachers  of  new  religion 
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"have  always  bad  a  considerable' advantage  in  attack-r 
ing  tbose  ancient  and  established  systems,  of  which 
the  clergy,  reposing  themselves  upon  their  benefices, 
had  neglected  to  "keep  up  the  fervour  of  faith  and 
devotion  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  ha- 
ving given  themselves  up  to  indolence,  were  become 
altogether  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exer- 
tion in  defence  even  of  their  own  establishment. 
The  clergy  of  an  established  aud  well-endowed  reli- 
gion frequently  become  men  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance, who  possess  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  esteem  of  gently 
men ;  but  they  are  apt  gradually  to  lose  the  quali- 
ties both  good  and  bad,  which  gave  them  authority; 
^nd  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  and 
whicff  had  perhaps  been  the  original  causes  of  the 
success  and  establishment  of  their  religion.  Such  a 
clergy,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  popular  and  bold, 
though  perhaps  stupid  and  ignorant  enthusiasts, €eel 
themselves  as  perfectly  defenceless  as  the  indolent,, 
effeminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  active,  hardy^ 
and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  North.  Such  a  cler-* 
gy,  upon  such  an  emergency,  hav^  commonly  no 
other  resource  th^n  to  cp,ll  upon  the  civil  magistrate 
to  persecute,  destroy,  or  drive  out  their  adversaries,. 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  yras  thus  that 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called  ypon  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  persecute  th^  protestants,  and  the  church 
of  England  to  persecute  the  dissenters  ;  and  that  in 
general  every-  religious  sect,  when  it  has  once  enjoyr 
^d,  for  a  century  or  two,  the  security  of  a  legal 
^establishment,  has  found  itself  incapable  of  making: 
any  yigorous  defence  against  any  new  sect  M^tic^s 
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cho9€f  td  atidck  its  doctrine  or  discipHtie^  Upon* 
such  occasions,  the  advantag^e,  in  point  of  learnihg^ 
and  good  writing,  may  sometimes  be  on  the  side  of 
the  established  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity, 
all  the  arts  of  gaining  proselytes,  are  constantly  on 
the  side  of  its  adversaries;  In  England,  those  arts 
have  been  long  neglected  by  the  well-endowed  cler- 
gy of  the  estaUished  church,  and  are  at  present  chiefs 
ly  cultivated  by  the  dissenters  and  by  the  methodists. 
TheiAdependent  provisions,  however,  which  in  many 
places  have  been  made  for  dissenting  teachers,  by 
means  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  of  trust  rights,  and 
ether  evasions  of  the  law,  seem  very  much  to  have 
abated  the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  teachers.  They 
4mve  many  of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,, 
and  respectable  men;  but  they  have  in  general  ceased 
to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The  methodists,  with- 
out half  the  learning  of  the  dissenters,  are  muck 
incipe  invog&eV  * 

In  the  church  of  ttotia^  tte  industry  dnd  2eal  6f 
the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the  power- 
.ful  motive  of  self4nterest,  than  perhaps  in  any  est^- 
'  blished  pirotestant  church.     The  parochial  clergy  de- 
jive  many  of  them,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  peo- 
ple 5    a  source  of  revenue,  which  confession  gives 
them  manyc^portunities  of  improving.     The  men- 
dicant orders  deriv^e  their  whole  subsistence  from 
such  oblations^    It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  hu^ars 
and  li^t  iniantry  of  some  armies ;  no  [^ader,^  no 
pay.     The  parochial  clergy  are  like  those  teachers 
whose  reward  depends  partly  upon  their  salary,  and 
partly  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get 
from  their  pupils ;  and  these  must  always  depend. 
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•more  or  less,  upon  their  imlustry  and  leputation. 
The  mendicant  orders  are  like  those  teachers  whose 
subsistence  depends  altogether  upon  their  industry. 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  use  every  art  which 
can  animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders 
of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis,  it  is  observed  by  Ma- 
xrhiavel,  revived,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  languishing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  ca- 
tholic church.  In  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion  is  supported  altogetbar  by  the  monks, 
and  by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  with  all  the  accomplishments 
of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  men  of  learning,  are  careful  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  discipline  over  their  inferiors,  but 
seldom  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  the  in- 
struction of  the  people.  *" 
"  Most  of  the  arts  and  professions  in  a  state,"  ^ys 
by  far  the  most  illustrious  philo^her  and  histoHan 
of  the  present  age,  "  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  while 
, "  they  proinote  the  interests  of  the  society,  they  are 
'^  also  useful  or  agreeable  to  some  individuals ;  and, 
^^  in  that  case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  magistrate, 
"  except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  introduction  of  any 
^^  art,  is,  to  leave  the  profession  to  itself,  and  trust 
>^  its  encouragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the 
*^  benefit  of  it.  The  artizans,  finding  their  profits 
*^  to  rise  by  tte  favour  of  their  ci^tomers,  increase, 
^^  as  much  as  possible,  their  skill  and  industry  ;  and 
"  as  mc^tters  are  not  disturbed  by  any  injudicious 
^^  tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be 
<<  at  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. , 
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^  But  there  are  also  some  callings  which,  though 
<^  useful  and  even  necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  ad- 
"  vantage  or  pleasure  to  any  individual ;  and  the  su- 
"  preme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduct  with 
«  regard  to  the  retainers  of  those  professions.  It 
"  must  give  them  public  encouragement  in  order  to 
^^  their  subsistence;  and  it  must  provide  against 
"  that  negligence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be 
"  subject,  either  by  annexing  particular  hono\u*s  to 
^'  profession,  by  establishing  a  long  subordination  6f 
*^  rank^  and  a  strict  depemlence,  or  by  some  other 
"  expedient.  The  persons  ^nployed  in  the  financesr, 
", fleets,  and  magistracy,  are  instances  of  this  cnrder 
<*  of  men. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that 
<*  the  ecclesiasticjs  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  that 
"  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lawyers 
*  and 'physicians,' may  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  li- 
^^  berality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their 
**  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  consolation 
<^  fr(Hn  their  spiritual  ministry  and  assistance.  Their 
<*  industry  and  vigilance  will,  iio  doul^,  be  whetted 
<<  by  such  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in 
^^  the  profession,  as  well  a&  their  address  in  govern* 
"  ing  the  minds  of  the  people,  must  receive  daily  in- 
"  crease,  from  titeir  increasing  practice,  study,  and 
**  attention. 

.  "  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely^  we 
<^  dhall  find  that  thi^f  interested  diligence,  of  the  der-^ 
*f  gy  is  what  every  wise  legidator  will  study  to  pre- 
?*  vent;  because,  in  every  religion  except  the  true,  it 
^^  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  ten- 
."  dency  to  pervert  the  true,  by  infusing  into  it  a 
<<  strong  mi:i^tureof  superstition,  folly,  and  delusion. 
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^  Each  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  him- 
**  self  moi;e  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  ref- 
"  tainers,  will  inspire  them  with  the  most  violent  ab- 
"  horrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  endea-^ 
vour,  by  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devo- 
tion of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to 
**  truth  morals  or  decency,  in  the  doctrines  inculca- 
«  ted.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  best  suits 
"  the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame. 
•^  Customers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by 
"  new  industry- and  address,  in  practising  on  thepaSr 
«  sions  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And,  in  the 
"  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will  find  that  he  has  deaf- 
"  ly  paid  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in  saving  a  fixed 
"  establishment  for  the  priests ;  and  that,  in  reality, 
•*  the  most  decent  and  advantageous  composition, 
"  which  he  can  make  with  the  spiritual  guides,  is  to 
«  bribe  their  indolence,  by  assigning  stated  salaries 
"  to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  superfluous 
^  for  Ihem  to  be  farther  active,  than  merely  to  pre- 
'*  vent  their  flock  from  straying  in  quest  of  new  pas- 
*'  tors.  And  in  this  manner  ecclesiastical  estaUisfa- 
^  ments,  though  commonly  they  arose  at  first  from 
**  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to 
**  the  political  interests  of  society." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  independent  provision  of  the  clergy,  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  very  seldom  bestowed  upon  them 
from  any  view  to  those  effects.  Tim^^  of  violent 
religious  controversy  have  generally  been  times  of 
equally  violent  political  faction.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions, each  political  party  has  either  found  it,  ot 
imagined  it,  for  his  interest,  to  league  itself  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious  sect^. 
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Jtet  iim  ciml4  be  dot^'oaly  I^  ttdc^Ukg^  or»  at  l^st, 
by  favouring  the  tenets  i^tfaat  particular  sect*  The 
sect  trb&ek  bud  the^gdod  fortune  to  be  leagued  with 
the  cotkqtmrmg  partf^  Becessarily  shared  in  the  vic« 
forjr  of  its  nUy^  by  whose  favour  and  protecticm  it 
Was  somi  enaS^M  in  ionw  degree  to  silence  and  sub- 
idme  sil  its  adt«ersarle$4  Tho^e  tMivera^et  had  g^ 
nseraUy  leagued  themtdves  with  tl^  eHemi^  c^  the 
conquerag  party*  mid  Were  therefore  the  enemieK 
of  tJiat  party.  The  dUrgy  cf  thfa  parti^lar  sect 
having  thUh  become  coA^^lete  masterii  «r  the  field, 
and  their^^fliieiice  and  oi^thority  with  the  grcfat  body 
of  tiie  people  being  in  itk  hi§^best  vigow*»  they  w#re 
powerfvd  enough  to  overawe  the  chiefs  and  leaders 
of  tfadir  own  f^ty,  and  to  c4>lige  the  civil  magbtrate 
to  respect  :thdjr  opinions  and  uiclhiatioas.  Their 
&r$t  demuild  was  generally,  that  he  should  silence  and 
sitbdueaUtfaieir  adversln^;  and  their  second^  that 
he  islbnld  bestow  an  independent  provision  on  thetti- 
sehnes.  As  the^  had  gteerally  coiitrihiited  a  good 
deal  to  the.  victory^  it  seemed  not  unlMMmaUe  that 
tiieys)K>nld  have  son^slwre  in  the  spoils  They  were 
weary^  hssides,  of  hutttmidag  the  people,  and  of  de- 
pendifl^  upon  their  caprice  for  a  subsistence.  In  iha^ 
king  tMs  doEttiMi,  therefore,  tteycoMulted  their 
own  ease  and  coliifert,  witbont  trouUmg  tbewselves 
about  thei&ect  whkh  it  might  have,  in  future  tames, 
«pon  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  ord«r. 
The  civil  magistrate,  who  could  consply  with  thdr 
demand  onty  1^  giving  them  son^thing  Which  he 
wonfat  faanee  cbbsen  nmch  rather  to  tal&e,  or  to  keep 
to  himself,  was  seldom  very  forward  to  graAt  it. 
Necessity,  however,  always  forced  him  to  Submit 
VCM-.  ui*  x>. 
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at  last,  though  frequently  not  till  after  many  di^Iays^ 
evasions,  and  alfected  excuses. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  reli-^ 
^on,  had  the  conquering  party  never  adopted  the  te- 
nets of  one  sect  more  than  ^dK^scof  anotlier,  when  it 
had  gained  the  victory,  it  wouldprobably  have  dealt 
equally  and  impartially  with  all  l^diff^ent  sects,  and 
have  aHowed  every  man  to  choose  his  own  priest,  and 
his  own  religion,  as  he  thought  propar.  Th^ewould^ 
and  in  this  case,  no*  doubts  have  been,  a  great  multp- 
tu<fe  of  reKgious  sects.  Almost  every  diffistent  c<m^ 
gregation  might  proheUy  have  made  a  little  sect  by 
itself,  or  have  entertained  scnne  peculiar  tenetisof 
its  own.  Each  teacher  would,  no  doubt,  have  Mt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  makii^  the  utmost 
exertion,  and  of  using  ev^  artr  both  to  preserve 
and  to  incfewe  the  number  of  his  disciples.  Bat  as 
every  otMer  teach^  would  Imve  felt  himself  under 
the  same  necessity^  the  success-  of  no  one  teachet, 
or  sect  ^  teach^Sj,  could,,  ha^^  been  very  great. 
The  interested  and  active  zeal  of  religious  teachers 
can  be  dangerous  and  tr(mbIeso«[e  only  whare  there 
fe  either  but  one  sect  tolerated  in  the  soliiety,  or 
'  where  the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  dkided  mto^ 
two  or  three  great  sects ;  the  teaehms  of  eoch  act- 
ing by  rancert,  ami  under^a.  regidar  disc^dine  and 
subordination.  But  that  zeal  must  be  altogether  in- 
nocent, where  the  society  is  divided  into  two^orthree 
hundred^  (»*  perhaps  into  as  many  thousand  small 
sects,  of  which  no  one  could  be.  coi^derable  enough 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity^  The  teachers^  of 
eadi'  secty  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on  i^l  sides 
witb  more  adversaries  than  friends,  would  be^ebliged 
to  learn  that  cimdour  and  moderation  which  are  sql 
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s^^ni  to  be  £oimd  among  the  teachers  of  those 
great  sects,  whose  tenets,  bemg  supported  by  the  ci- 
vil mckgisirate,  ar&  held  in  veneration  hj  almost  all 
the  iiihat»tant3  of-extensive  kingdoms  and  empires^ 
aiid>wl^,lheretoe,  see  nothing  round  them  butfol-' 
lowers^  disiciples^  and  humble  admirers.  The  teach- 
ers^  of  e&icb  liitle  sect,  finding  themselves  almost 
alone,  WDold  'be  obKged  to  respect  those  of  almost 
every:  other  sect;,  aad  tfce  concessions  which  they 
woiQdmiitiiaUy  &Mliit  both  convenient  and  agree- 
aUe  tomtake  to  (Hie  another,  mi^  in  time  probably 
reduteitiie  .doctriiie  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
thfl^imri  andrattonidTeligion,  freefrooi  every  mix- 
tilre  of  abstiiMiiy,  impdsture,  or  fanaticism,  sxkh  as 
wise  meit^harvie  in  all  ages  of  >the  world  wished  to 
see  €9lirtdished«;  but  sui^  as  positive  law  has,  per-« 
hi^yvnettf  yset  established,  and  probably  never  will 
eitedbl^  in  any  country;  because  with  regard  to 
jnHg^oai^  positive'^lawi  always  has  been^  and  probably 
ahraysfiJHll  be,^  mcore  or  lesB^  influeneed  by  popular 
supieraiitioii- iiid  enthusiasn.  This  |>lah.of  ecdesi- 
a«ticid^iwrBmei^t/  or  moce  prop»l^  of>  no[  ecclesi- 
astical goiz^enuiieiit^vj«[aa  what  the^ct  caHedinde- 
peodaiits'^  ^aAct^no  dw^^  :of  very  wild  enthii^asts) 
{nropeaed-ta  ast«i>li9h  iii  En^^f  towards  the  end  of 
tlie,>€itA(i»f^.  If  it  had.h^t  estd}li8lied»>  though  of 
a  VQpjT  i9iphik)sop^4iWlgii)^  it^ould,pi;0b«kly,  by 
tl^s  tim^haye  be^  prfKl^ctiveof  th^e  most  pbiloso^ 
phi0^|^ot^-te9Q(]|)!er:^  to 

evQi7:9prtiQf  reli^ouStpriuf^e  It  Iw^becniedtabliah- 
ed  iot  ^emisylvmya^wher^tlp^iighthe  quakarsJb^Dpen 
ta.be  tfee  nwi^t  nwn^fou^^j^h^  laiv  in  reality  favours 
xiQiWe  §ect  0l9re  tbs^n  another ;  ^iaI  it  is  thefe  i^d  to 

02 


Imre  been  productive  of  this  pIiilMO|iki(«I  good  tem- 
per md  moderation.  i 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  shouM  not 
be  productive  of  this  good  temper  and  moderation  in 
all,  (H*  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  reUgioiK  sects 
of  a  particular  country ;  yet»  provided  those  sects 
were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  eiK^h  of  them  con-* 
sequent ty  too  smaU  to  disturb  the  ptihfic  tt?aiiquifiky, 
the  exce^ive  zeal  of  each  fer  its  pturticvlair  tenets, 
c(Hild  not  well  be  producitiire  iif'^m^  reryhuntfiil  ef- 
fects, but,  onitfae  conbrary,  4tf  several  gDod^mes:^  aaiid 
if  the  government  was  perfectly  decided,  both  to  let 
them  all  alooe,  and  to  oblige  4hem  dito  let  alme 
one  another,  there  is  littie  ^mger  that  th^  would 
not  of  theilr  own  accord  snbcBvide  tkenisdves  fiist 
enough^  so  a^  soon  to  become  sufficiently  mteeroiis. 

In  every  dvilked  society,  in  every  Bo^^fty^  where 
the  distinction  of  ranfei  ha&iimee  beenr^it^filetely 
establidied,  there  havfe  beevt.^idfw^ys  twoi  diitepe^t 
schemes  or  ^fstems  of  m^nsalityiouirent  afi  the«««ie 
time ;  of  which  the  opeittay  be  caBed  tiie  stri«^  or 
auslere  v-  thfe  other  the  libemV>  oi*,'  if  ytm  will,  tlie 
loose  syaf enu  The  fotnu^  ia  geuMidly  aibnired  aM 
revened  by  the.  common  p(eMi|iiieit  the  lattEcr  m  con- 
idOAly  im)re  jQsteemed  and^  adopted  hfwbfttimne  catt- 
ed peopIe>  of  ikshioti.  The^  d^ee  of  did^{>i^obMlM 
with  w^k^^wfe  ought  to  nuirlt  %he  vices  of  te»eity, 
the  vifces  which -are  apt 'to  ari^l^m  gre^  prospe* 
rity;  and  from  thu^  ^xces^of^  gftl^y  ^f^  good  ttuniH^^w^ 
seems  iaxfO^iMie  tho^pt^ttcipal  distinction  bet«*een^ 
ihos0  ^o^opppsite  scheufte^  oi*  sj^tems.  In  the  li* 
be»al  or  foose  i^stem^  hixui^,  watifon,  and  even 
disorderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  ^pleasure  to  some  de- 
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gree  d  mtMiperaace,  the  breach  of  chastity,  at  least 
in  one  of  the  two  sexes,  -fcc  provided  they  are  not 
accompanied  with  gross  indecency,  and  do  not  lead 
to  falsehood  and  injustice,  are  generally  treated  with 
a  good  deal  o^  indulgence,  and  are  easily  either  ex- 
cused or  pardoned  altogether.    In  the  austere  sys- 
tem, iOk  the  contrary,  those  excesses  are  regarded 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.    The 
vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common 
people,  and  a  single  week^  thoughtlessness  and  dis- 
sipation is  <^ben  sufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman 
for  ever,  and  to  drive  him,  through  deqmir,  upon 
committing  ihe  most  enormous  crimes.    The  wiser 
and  better  sort  of  <lie  comBOton  people,  therefore,  have 
always  ^e  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such 
excesses,  wluch  tbeir  experlencce  tells  them  are  so  im- 
mediate!;^  falid  to  pec^le  of  their  condition.  The  dis- 
order and  extravagance  of  sev^^  years,  on tihe con»*> 
trary,  will  not  ahmys  ruin  a  man  of  fashion ;  and 
people  of  that  rank  tire  tery  apt  to  consider  the 
power  of  indulging  ift  s<»ne  degree  of  excess,  as  one 
^tf'the  advantages  of  their  fiMTtune;  and  the  liberty 
of  doing  so  without  censure  or  reproach,  as  one  of 
the  privileges  which  belong  to  their  station.   In  peo- 
ple of  their  own  station,  therefore,  they  regard  such 
excesses  with  but  a  smalt  degree  of  disapprobation, 
and  ceiisure  them  either  very  slightly  or  not  at  alk 
Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the 
common  people,  ft*om  whom  they  have  generally 
drawn  their  earliest,  as  well  as  their  most  numerous 
proselytes.     Hie  austere  system  of  morality  has, 
accordingly,  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost 
constantly,  or  Vith  very  few  exceptions ;  for  there 
Aave  bfeetf'Sdme.     It  was  the  ^stem  by  which  they 
could  best  recommend  themselves  to  that  order  of 


people^  to  whom  they  first  proposed  tibeir  plan  of 
reformation  upon  what  had  been  before  established. 
Many  of  them,  perhaps  the  fpreater  paH  c^ .  t^em^ 
have  even  endeavoured  to  gaiui.icredit.  by  refioing 
upon  this  austere  system^  and  bycanyingittos^MBe 
degree  of  folly  and  extravagance  */  and  this  exces- 
sive rigour  has  frequently  recommended  tbem^more 
than  any  thing  else,  to  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  the  common  peoj^ 

A  man. of  rank*  and  fortune  is,  by  his  station^  the 
distinguished  member  of  a  great  society,  wbo  at- 
tend to  every  part  of  his  cOAdttCt;  and  who.^herefaiy 
oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  Umself. 
His  authority  and  conaderation  depend  very  much 
upon  the  respei^t  which  this  society  bears  to  him.  He 
dare  not  do  any  thing  which  would  disgrace  or  dis* 
credit  him  in  it ;  and  h^  is  obliged  to  a  very  strict 
observation  of  that  species  of  morals,  wheth^  liberal 
or  austere,  which  the  general  consent  of  this  society 
prescribes  to  persons  of  his  rank  and  fortjwe.  A 
man  of  low  condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  f»  from 
being  a  distinguished  member  of  any  gre^' society* 
While  he  remains  in  a  country  village,  his  conduct 
may  be  attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  it  himself.  In  this  situation,  and  in  .this 
situation  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a  cha- 
racter to  lose.  But  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  a  great 
city,  he  is  sunk  in  obscurity  and  darkness.  His 
conduct  is  observed  and  attended  to  by  nobody ; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  very  likely  to  neglect.it  him- 
self, and  to  abandon  himself  to  every  sort  of  low 
profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  so  effec- 
tually from  this  obscurity,  his  conduct  never  excites 
so  much  the  attention  of  any  respectable  society,  as 
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hy  Ua  Im^ming  the  n^mriber  of  a  mmU  religiowf 
^eat.  He  from  thKt  moment  acquires  a  degiiee  o£ 
iconsideration  which  be  iitver  had  before.  .  All  hta 
litotb^  s^aries  are»  ibr  the  credit  of  the  sect»  in'* 
terested  to  ot^erre  his  conduct;  and,  if  he  g^neB 
Qocastion  to  a^  scandal,  if  he  deviates  very  nmdai 
irom  those  austere  morals  whidi  they  almost  tdwajw 
require  of  one  another,  to  punisfa  him-by  what  i» 
alwajps  a  veiy  sev^se  puMshmeitt,  ^vai  where  no 
evil  effects,  attend  it».  expulsion  or  excommunicatkm 
from  tJie  sect.  In  littk  reli^ow  sects,  awordingiy^ 
the  morals  of  the  common  people  have  been  alnuKit 
always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly ;  generally 
nmch  more  so.  than  ia  the  ^tablished  diurch.  The 
morals  of  those  little  sects,  indeed,  have  frequ^itly 
been  rather  disagneeably  rigorous  and  unsocial. 

Thei^  Wt  two  very  easy  and  effectual  remedies, 
however,  by  whose  joint  operation  the  state  might, 
without  viclence,  correct  whatever  was  unsocial  or 
disagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all  the  little 
sects  into  which  tl^  country  was  divided. 

The  first  of  those  nesaedies  is  the  study  of  sciem^ 
and  philosophy,  whkh  the  state  might  render  almost 
universal  among  all  people  of  middling  or  more  thaa 
middling  rank  and  fortune ;  not  by  giving  salaries 
to  teachers  in  order  to  make  them  negligent  and 
idle,  but  b^  instituting  some  sort  of  {probation,  ev^t 
in  the  higher  and  more  diflSicuk  sciences,  to  be  un* 
dergone  by  every  person  before  lie  w^s  permitted  to 
lexarcise  any  liberal  profession,  -or  before  he  could 
be  received  as  a  candidate  £or  any  honourable  office 
iof  trust  or  profit.  If  the  state  imposed  iqpon  this 
#rder  oi  men  the  neceKnity  of  learning,  it  wouUl 
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lurr^  no  ocouion  to  giTe  itself  any  tnwUe  about 
^rotMxkg  them  with  proper  teachers.  They  would 
ioon  fiad  tetter  tMidiers  to*  tliemMlves,  than  any 
whom  the  state  cmjAd  provide  fbr  them.  Science  is 
the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthii^iaim  and 
raperstition;  and  wteve  all  the  snperior  ranks  of 
f^€fp\t  were  secerned  fVom  it>  theinftsrior  riuiks  could 
act  be  mvch  exposed  to  it. 

The  secimd  of  those  remedies  is  the  fVerji^ncy  and 
gaiety  of  puUic  diversi^ms.     The  state,  by  encour- 
gfii^,  that  is,  by  giring  entire  liberty  to  all  those 
who,  from  their  own  intereflA,  would  atteiopt,  with- 
out seandal  or  indecency,  to  amuse  and  cUvert  the 
people  by  painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing ;  by  a31 
softs  of  dramatic  representations  and  exhibition^ ; 
would  easily  dissipate,  in  the  greater  part  of  them, 
that  mdancholy  and"  gloomy  humour,  which  is  al- 
iiK»t  always  the  nurse  of  popular  superstition  and 
enthusiasm.    Public  diversions  have  always  been 
the  objects  of  dread  and  hatred  to  all  the  fanatical 
promoters  of  those  popular  frenaies.    The  gaiety 
a»d  good  humour  which  those  diversions  inspire,  were 
idtogether  inconsistent  with  that  temper  of  miod 
whith  was  fittest  for  their  purpose,  or  which  they 
Goutd  best  work  upon.     Dramatic  representations, 
besides,  iVequesitly  exposing  their  artifices  to  publk 
yidieule,  and  sometimes  even  to  public  execration, 
were,  upon  that  account,  more  than  all  other  diver* 
sions,  the  objects  of  theh*  peculiar  abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  those  of  another,  it 
would  not  be  necessmy  that  any  of  them  shouM 
bave  any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  upon 
the  sovereign  or  executive  power ;  or  that  he  should 
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bttve  my  thing  to  ^  either  in  appointing  or  In  lils- 
mismng  them  ftom  their  offices.  In  such  a  situation, 
he  would  have  no  occasion  to  gii/«e  himself  any  con- 
cern ab^ot  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace 
among  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the 
re^  of  his  subjects,  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from 
persecuting,  abusing,  or  oppressing  one  another. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  countries  where  there  is 
ain  estiBJMii^ed  or  governing  religion.  The  sovereign 
c&fit  in  thisr  case  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the 
iiieaAs  of  infhtendag  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
gfeaterparl  of  fhie  teachers  oftlmt  religion. 

The  clergy  oif  every  establkhed  church  constitute 
a  great  incorporation.  Tli^  can  act  in  concert,  and 
pursue  their  kiterest  upon  one  plan  and  with  one 
^pdrit,  as  mvtdli  as  if  they  were  under  the  direction 
of  one  man;  imd  they  are  frequently  too  under 
such  direction.  Their' interest  as  an  incorporated 
body  is  nev^  the  same  with  that  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  it.  Their 
great  interest  is  -to  maintain  their  authority  with 
the  pctyplej  and  this  authority  depends  upon  the 
supposed  certainty  oBld  importance  of  the  whole 
doctrine  which  Ihey  inculcate,  and  upon  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  adc^ting  every  part  of  it  with 
the  most  implicit  Mth,  in  order  to  avoid  eternal 
oftisery.  Shonld  the  soverei^  have  the  imprudence 
to  appear  either  to  deride,  or  doubt  himself  of  the 
most  tr^ng  part  of  their  doctrine,  or,  from  huma- 
nity, attempit  to  protect  those  who  did  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  the  punctiKous  honour  of  a  clergy, 
who  have  no  sort  of  tfcpendency  trpon  him,  is  im- 
mediately provoked  to  proscribe  him  as  a  profane 
pei«o]%9  ^^^  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion,  in 
order  to  (Mige  the  people  to  transfer  their  aHegi- 
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aiice  to  some  more  ortkodox  and  obedient  prmce. 
Should  he  oppose  anj  of  their  pretensions  or  usur- 
pations, the  danger  is  equally  gtes^lL  The  princes 
who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel  a^iinst  the 
church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have 
generally  been  charged  too  with  the  additional  crime 
of  heresy,  notwithstanding  their  solenm  protestations 
of  tlieir  faith,  and  humble  submission  to  every  tenet 
which  she  thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  them.  But 
the  authority  of  religion  is  superior  to^very  other 
authority*  The  fears  which  it  su^p^sts  conqu^  idl 
other  fears.  When  the  authori2ied  teachers  o(.  reli- 
gion propagate  through  the  great  body  of  the  people 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
Fc^ign,  it  is  by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a 
standing  army,  that  he  can  maintain  his  authority* 
Even  a  standing  army  cannot  in  this  case  give  him 
any  lasting  security ;  because,  if  the  soldiers  are  not 
foreigners,  which  can  seldom  be  the  case,  but  drawn 
from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  must  al- 
most always  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  be  soon 
corrupted  by  those  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  con- 
tinually occasioning  at  Constantinople,  as  long  as 
the  eastern  empire  si^sisted ;  the  convulsions  which, 
during  .the  course  of  several  centuries,  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Roman  clergy  was  continually  occasion- 
iiig  in  every  part  of  Europe,  suf&cientlj  demonstrate 
how  precarious  and  insecyre  anust  always  be  the  si- 
tuation, of  the  sovereign  who  has  no  proper  means 
of  influencing  the  cl^gy  of  the  established  and  go- 
verning religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  spiritual  mat- 
ters, it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within  the  proper 
depa^tnient  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  who^  though  ^e 
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mfky  be  rerj  wdl  qumlified  for  p^tiM^tiag^  is  seldom 
supposed  to  be  so  for  inatructii)^  the  people.  With 
regard  to  such  matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can 
sieldofii  be  sill&E^»^.to  eoMnt^H^f^iqe  the  united 
authwity  cff  the  clergy  of  the  ^taUishied  church. 
The  publie  tr^^niltity,  iK^^^everj  and  hid  .own  secu- 
rity, msf*  freqtie»kly  ctepasd  upon  the  doctrines 
which  they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concern^ 
ing  such  natters.  As  he  can  seld<mi  directly  op- 
pose their  ded^ion,  therefore,  with*  proper  weight 
and  authority,  it  is  ntcessaiy  that  he  should  be  able 
to  Ipfluenoe  it ;  and  he  can  miuence  it  only  by  the 
f^ars  and  expectetions  which  he  may.  excite  Jn  the 
greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order.  Those 
fears. and  exped^ticms  may  coiis^t  in  the  fear  of 
deprivation  or  othar  jmntslHn^t»  and  in  the  expec- 
tatioli  (^  further  prefeniietrt. 

In  all  Christian  ehuri^efiiti  the  benefices  of  the 
clei^  are  a  sort  of  fredholds^  which  they  enjoy,  not 
during  pleasure,  but  during  life  or  good  bdiaviour. 
If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious  tesiure,  and 
wiere  liable  to  be  tumM  9ut  upon  every  slight  di^ 
obligation  eitl^r  of  the  sd^er dgn  or  of  his  ministers, 
it  wo^ld  perils,  be  impossible  for  theB(l^to  maintain 
t^eir  ^ithoi^y  .with  thepedpl^^.who  would  then  con- 
sider them  as  mercenary  dqiendsoits  upon  the  courts 
in  the  sim^eritjr  of  who^e  mstructions  they  could  no 
longer  have  any  confidence. :  Bitt  should  th?  sove- 
reign attempt  irregularly,  ancjl  by  virfence^  to  deprive 
,aaiy  number  of  cfcrgym/en  of  their  freeholds,  on  ac- 
^rount,  perhaps,  o^  their  having  propagated,  with  more 
than  ,  ordinary  zeal,  some  factious  or  seditious- doc- 
.tokie,  hewi^dd  only  render,  by  such  persecution, 
both  them  woA  their  doctrine  ten  tim^  xamo  popular, 
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and  therefore  ten  times  more  trouble^me  and  dan* 
gerous,  tlian  they  had  been  before.  Fear  i$  in  al- 
most all  cases  a  wretched  instrament  of  govemfment, 
.  and  ought  in  particular  never  to  be  employed  agtainst 
any  order  of  men  who  hare  the  smallest  pretenem^ns 
to  independency.  To  attempt  to  tarrify  them,  aerres 
only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  con&m  • 
them  in  an  opposition,  which  more  gentle  usage,  per* 
haps,  might  easily  induce  them  ^hi^to  soften,  or 
to  lay  aside  altogether.  The  violence  which  the 
French  government  usually  emplc^ed  in  order  to 
oblige  all  their  parliaments,  or  sovereign  courts  of 
justice,  to  enregister  any  unpopular  edict,  very  sel* 
dom  succeeded.  The  means  commonly  employed, 
however,  the  impriscmment  of  all  the  refractory  mem- 
bers, one  would  think;  were  fomUe  enough.  The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  sometimes  employed 
the  like  means  in  order  to  influence  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  they  gene^ 
rally  found  them  equally  tntractabte.  The  parlta«- 
ment  of  England  is  now  managed  in  another  man- 
ner ;  and  a  very  small  experiment,  which  tiie  duke 
of  Choiseul  made  about  twelve  years  ago  upon  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  demonstrated  sofldently  ^at 
all  the  parliaments  of  iVance  might  have  been  ma^ 
naged  still  more  easily  in  the  same  manner.  That 
experiment  was  not  pursued.  For  though  manage^ 
ment  and  pertaasion  are  always  the  easiest  and 
safest  instruments  of  government,  as  force  and  vio^ 
ience  are  the  worst  and  the  most  dangerous ;  yet  sudi» 
it  seems,  is  the  natural  insolence  of  man,  that  lie  ak 
most  always  disdains  to  use  the  good  instrument, 
except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  use  the  bad  one. 
The  French  government  could  and  durst  use  ibrc^ 
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and  therefore  disdained  to  use  management  and  p^* 
raaskm.  Bui  tliei^  is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears,  I 
beNeve,  &em  the  expwience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom 
it  is  so  dangerous,  or  rather  so  perfectly  ruinous,  to 
employ  fowc'  ancj  violence,  as  upon  the  r^pected 
deigy  of  mn  eM;^Mished  church.  The  rights^  the  pri-^ 
Tik^f^,  the  persmial  liberty  of  every  individual  ec- 
clesiasticiy  who  is  upon  good  1;ermd  with  his  own  or* 
der,  are,  evm  m  the  most  despotic  govemmefnts^ 
n»^  respected  than  those  of  any  other  p^s^son  of 
mdAy  equal  •  rank  and  ^D^une.  It  is  so  in  every 
gradation  erf*  dei^iotism^  fpo«Bt  timt  of  the  g^i^le  and 
mitd  gt>tk)mm^jt  of  t^aris,  t^  that  <tf  <lie^t^ht  ami 
fttriMs  goveriiment  of  Coi»ltfln^oide.  Butthougk 
this  order  ^f^ttieti  eaii  scarce  ever  be  forced,  they 
may  be  itiabK^ed  as  eaniy  as  any  other ;  and  the  se* 
curity'^l^  the  'i^vereign,  as  wdl  as  the  pubiic  tran- 
quiUlly,  s^iliid  to  d^send  very  much  upou^he^  memia 
which^hi^  has  ef  maaagmg  t^Ma ;  mid  thise^teeans 
M^  to  boM^  altc^ether  in  the  ptefermeM  Which 
h^  fea£^  tO'bestow  upo&  them. 

in  the  ancient  constittttkm  o^the  Ghristiantdrarch, 
ti^  lMsh(^  of  ead^  diocese  wasf  elecfed  by  Jhe  j6iat 
votes  of^  1^e'*et^gy  and  of  the  people  of  tlie'iei^seo'- 
pal  city.  T'hepe^^Ie  did  not  iong^  retail  tttcS^  ri^kt 
of  ^eieetion  ratidwhfletheydMretaki  ^,  tifey  almost 
aiw^^cted  m^<ier  the  nj^hithck  e(  ihetAe^gf,  Who, 
in  such  ^iritual  matta^»  appeared  to  be  their  natu-^ 
r^d  guides;  -  Hbt  <^«rgy,  however,  soon  greitr*#*ftary 
M^'the  trouble  of  managing-them^  *ahd  foiknd  it  easl* 
e*  to  elect  their  own  bish^  "thaaaselves;  The  iflbu 
hot,  iu  the  same  manner^  wa«k  eltecteft  by  the  monfcs 
of  the  monastery,  at  least  in  Ae  greater^  part  c^aB- 
l^ies.    Alt  the  iaA»4or  eeclesmstidll  b^eB^e;;'  com* 
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prehended.  wHhia  the  diocese  were^oUatihl  hy  the 
bishop,  who  bestowed  them  upoB.  siM^h  eccleaUstacs 
as  he  thought  proper.  AM  church  pr^ermepats  were 
in  this,  manner  in  the  disposal  of  the  church.  The 
sorereign,  though  he  might  have  sooaEie.  indirect  influ* 
ence  in  those  elections^  and  thoii^it.wassonietiiii^ 
usual  to  ask  both  his  aonsent  to  ^kct  and  bis  i^tprdr 
bation  of  the  election,  yet  had  no  direct  or  sufficient 
means  of  managing  the  clergy.  The  amiution  of  eve* 
ry  clergyman  natur^l^  led  hu9  to  pay  court,  npt  so 
much  to .  his  sovereign  as  to  his  own  W^r,  firoio 
which  j^y  h^  could  ^^pec^  piref^era^etitM  > 
:  .  T^^N^t^^ip-e^t^pwrtof  Euro|^  tb^popegrar 
dually  :(|reTr  to  himdcJif,  first  the  coUf^iw  of  almoi^ 
^U  ,l^isl|ppji?ifl^  and  ^alpbiciesi,  or  of  whfit  were  called 
consiys^orial  li>^^efice^>  and  £^i:wardB,  by  various  ms^ 
chinittiaas  and  prete^ce^,  ^of  the  greater  port  of  infe- 
rior benc^ces.cQoii^^headed  within  eaeh  diocese,  lit- 
tle ifi#re  b^ing  left  tp>the biphop than^ wh«|  wasbai^^ 
)y  n^epmry  to.  give  him  a  decent  iiuthority  with  his 
own  clergy.  By  this  arJ^angement  the  condition  of 
tbeisq^^eign  w^s  stiU  worse  thaA  it  had  been  before. 
Th^  cj^vgy  of  all  the  d^erent  -,  qoiintri^  of  Europe 
werci  thi^  foyrm^  i9to«^jsprt,€^;Sjpi^it»ial  apny»  disr 
parsed  in  diSenent  quai^Bs,  ii^d^d,  but  of  which  all 
the  ii^)vepie][^  and^^perations  could  i)gw  .be  4ii%^ 
ed  by  one  he^,  and  conducted  v^^fm*  one  v^niform, 
{dan.  The  clergy  of  each  particular  coontryfm^ht 
be  <vou;isidered  as  a  partiiE^ar  detacl^ent  of  that  ar-r 
my,  of  which  the  op^raibipns  co,uld  easily  be  sii^portegd 
$md  seconded  by  aU.tt^  oth^er  detac^ipents  qmul^r^ 
in  the  diiSerent,  countries  round  about.  Each  detach-* 
ment  was  ^Qt  only  ij^eppndent  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  country  IB  which  it  Yf^q^i»^^X9^  m^  hy  whiok 


it  was  maintained,  Imt  dependent  upon  a  foreign  so- 
vereign,  who  could  at  any  tiihe  turn  its  ^rms  against 
the  sovereign  of  that  particiliar  cx)untry,  andisuppc»1; 
th^m  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other  detachments^ 

Those  arms  were  the  most  formidable  diai*c»n 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe, 
before  the  establishihent  of  arts  and  manufectures, 
the  wealth  of  the  dergy  gatre  them  the  same'  sort  of 
influence  ar^  the  common  people  which  thut  of*  tlie 
great  barons-gave  them  over  their  re^ctire^vvstote, 
tenants,  and  retoiners.    In  the  great  landed  edtAten, 

*  which  the  flii^taken  piety  bott  of  princes  and'-piivaiie 
persohs  had  bestowed  upon  the  church/ joiisAetions 
were  estaUisbed,  of  th^  same  Idnd  with  those  bf  the 

^great  baitons^  and  for  the  same  reason;  In  those 
great  landed  estates,  the  dergy,  or  their  baJHfk,  ooidd 
easily  keep  the  peace,  without' the  stipport'^r  assist- 
ance eith»  oi  the  king  or  of  any  other  person ;  and 
neither  the  kfaig  nor  ahy  othw  perscm  cottld  keep 
tiie  peace  there  without  the  support  and^^a^^fitatiee 
of  tbfe  clergy.  The  jurisdictionsic^  thedtrgy^  there- 
fore, in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors^  wete 
equally  independent,  and  Equally  exclusive  of  ithe  ^ft- 
thority  of  the  king's  coiuts,  *  as  those '  of  *  the  great 
temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  t^e  clergy  wtere,  l%e 
those  of  the  great  barons,  almost  all  tcinaift^  dt  wiU^ 
en^eiy  dqiendent  upon  their  immediate  lord^  and 
therefore  lialile  to  be  called 'OUt  at  pleasure,  in  order 
to  fig^t  in  any '  quarrel  in  wliich  the  elergy  might 
think  proper  to  engage  them.    Over  imd  alW)ve  the 

^rents  of  thosi^  estates,  the  clergy  possessed  mthe 
tithes  a  vei^  large  portion  of  tte' rents  oif  all  the 
other  estates  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  re- 
venues arising  from  bwth  those  species  of  rents  were^ 
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the  greater  part  of  thems  paW  m  l^d»Jn  com,  win*, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  quaatity  exceeded  greatly 
wiiat  the  clergy  could  themselves  codsume;  atMl 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufeetures,  for  tiie 
{NToduce  of  which  they  could  exchange  tiie  surplus. 
The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  froib  thfa  inliDiimse 
surpju$  in  no  other  way  than  bjfeinptoyingit,  aeithe 
gnaal  hairons  employed  the  like  Surplus  of  their  rete- 
tflM)  ia  the  most  profu^  hospitality,  a^d  in  tke  most 
exte&siye  charity.  Both  the.hoq)itality  and  the  cha- 
n%fi<^  the  ancient  clergy,  accord^lj^s  are  said  to 
liav^  been  very  great.  Th^.not  «Uy  maintdlied 
i^Aiost  the  whole  poor  ot  every  kingdom,  but  many 
Jcn%fats  and  g^itlemea  had  frequently  no  other 
Bieans  of  subsistence  thail  by  travelling  about  frcMpi 
monastery  to  monast^y,  U2i<^  jpret^ice  of  devoikm, 
but  in  r^dity  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  d^igy. 
The  retaiaers  of  some  particulat-  prelates  Were  often 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  greatest  lay  lords ;  and 
the  retainers  of  aH  the  clergy  taken  together  w«pe^ 
perhaps,  more  numftrous  than  those  of  aU  the  lay- 
kirds,  Th^e  was  always  mruch  more  ufmoot  among 
the  dergy  than  mnong  the  lay*l0fcdsy|  The  former 
were  undar.  a  regular  dmipline  and  sufeoi*dinaCion  to 
t^  pafMtl  authority.  The  latter  wei*e  ubder  i^  re- 
gular disetptine  or  subordination,  but  ahatoH  always 
equally  Jealous  of  one  anotker,  and  of  the  king. 
Tkough  the  tenants  and  retainers  <^  the  £lei|;y, 
therefore,  had  both  together  been  less  mim^rous 
thaa  thosj^  <^  tim  great  lay4ords,  and  ihdr  tenaats 
were  proM4y  much  less  laumorous,  yet  thdr  union 
would  hiaye  rendered  theta  more  formidable.  The 
hospitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy,  tofi,  not  daly 
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gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force, 
but  increased  very  much  the  weight  of  their  spiritual 
weapons.  Those  virtues  procured  them  the  highest 
respect  and  veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and  al- 
most all  occasionally,  fed  by  them.  Every  thing  be- 
longing or  related  to  so  popular  an  order,  its  posses- 
sions, its  privileges,  its  doctrines,  necessarily  appear- 
ed sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people ;  and 
every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
the  highest  act  of  sacril^ious  wickedness  and  prp- 
faneness.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  sovereign 
frequently  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  confederacy 
of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  find  it  still  more  so  to  resist  the  uni- 
ted force  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions,  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring 
dominions.  In  such  circumstances,  the  wonder  ^, 
not  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that 
he  ever  was  able  to  resist. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  ancient  times 
(which  to  us  who  live  in  the  present  time^  appear 
the  most  absurd),  their  total  exemption  from  the  se- 
cular jurisdiction,  for  example,  or  what  in  England 
was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  the  natural, 
or  rather  the  necessary,  consequencesof  this  state  of 
things.  How  dangerous  must  it  have  been  for  the 
sovereign  to  attempt  to  punish  a  clergyman  for  any 
crime  whatever,  if  his  order  were  disposed  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  to  represent  either  the  proof  as  insuf- 
ficient for  convicting  so  holy  a  man,  or  the  punish- 
ment as  too  severe  to  be  inflicted  upon  one  whose 
person  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  religion  ?  The 
sovereign  could,  in  such  circumstances,  do,  no  better 

VOL.  in.  p 
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than  ieave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  eeclesi^tical  courtSi^ 
who,  for  the  honour  of  their  own  order,  were  inte-^ 
rested  to  restrain,  as  much  as  possible,  every  mem- 
ber of  it  from  committing  enormous  crimes,  or  even 
from  givi^  occasion  to  such  gross  scandal  as  might 
disgust  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  state  in  which  things  were,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  some  time 
both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  formidable  combination  that  ever  was  formed 
against  the  authority  and  security  of  civil  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  against  the  liberty,  reason,  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  which  can  flourish  only  where 
civil  government  is  able  to  protect  them.  In  that 
constitution,  the  grossest  delusions  of  superstition 
were  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the  fffivate  in- 
terests of  so*  great  a  number  of  people,  as  put  them 
out  of  all  danger  from  any  assault  of  human  reason; 
because,  though  human  reason  might  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  some  of  the  delusions  of  superstition,  it  could 
never  have  dissolved  the  ties  of  private  interest. 
Had  this  constitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  ene- 
mies but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  reason,  it  must 
have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  immense  and  well- 
built  fabric,  wfaii^h  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  man 
could  never  have  shaken,  much  lesa  have  overturn** 
ed,  was,  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  first  weak- 
ened, and  afterwards  in  part  destroyed ;  and  is  no^ 
likely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  more,  per- 
haps, to  crumble'  into  ruins  altogether.    . 

The  gradual  iniprovements  of  arts,  manufactures^ 
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nnd  commence,  the  same  causes  which  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  great  barons,  destroyed,  in  the  sanous 
manner,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.     In  the  pro- 
duce of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  cler- 
gy, like  the  great  barons,  found  something  for  which 
they  could  exchange  their  rude  produce,  and  there- 
by discovered  the  means  of  spending  their  whole  re- 
venues upon  their  own  persons,  without  giving  any 
.considerable  share  of  them  to  other  people.     Their 
charhy  lieeame  gradually  less  extensive,  their  hos- 
pitality less  liberal  or  less  profuse.     Their  retainers 
became  consequently  less  numerous,  and,  by  degrees, 
dwindled  ^way  altogether.    The  clergy,  too,  like 
the  great  barons,  wished  to  get  a  better  rent  from 
their  landed  estates^  in  oMer  to  spend  it,  In  the 
same  manner,  upon  the  gratification  c€  their  own 
private  vanity  and  folly.     But  this  increase  of  rent 
could  be  jgot  only  by  granting  leases  to  tlieir  tenants, 
who  thereby  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independ- 
ent of  them.     The  ties  of  interest,  which  bound  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  we«*e  in  this 
manner  grMually  broken  and  dissolved.    They  were 
even  broken  ahd  dissolved  sooner  than  those  which 
bound  the  same  ranks  of  people  to  the  great  barons ; 
because  the  benefices  of  the  church  being,  the  great-^ 
er  part  of  them,  much  smaller  than  the  estates  of 
the  great  baron^  the  possessor  of  each  benefice  was 
much  sooner  able  io  spend  the  whole  of  its  revenue 
upon  his  own  person.     During  the  greater  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteeuth  centuries,  the  power  of 
the  great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  full  vigour.     But  the  temporal  power  of 
the  clergy,  the  absolute  command  which  they  had 
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once  Lad  over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  ve- 
ry much  decayed.  The  power  of  the  church  was  by 
that  time  very  nearly  reduced^  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  to  what  arose  from  her  spiritual  au- 
thority ;  and  even  that  spiritual  authority  was  much 
weakened,  when  it  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the 
charity  and  hospitality  of  the  clergy.  The  inferior 
ranks  of  people  no  longer  looked  upon  that  order  as 
they  had  done  before ;  as  the  comforters  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.  On  the^ 
contrary,  they  were  provoked  and  disgusted  by  the 
vanity,  luxury,  and  expense  of  the  richer  clergy,  who 
appeared  to  spend  upon  their  own  pleasures  what 
had  always  before  been  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of 
the  peer^ 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  sovereigns  in  the 
different  state3  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  influence  which  they  had  once  had  in  the  disposal 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church ;  by  procuring, 
to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each  diocese,  the  resto* 
ration  of  their  andent  right  of  electing  the  bishop ; 
and  to  the  monks  of  each  abbacy,  that  of  electhig 
the  abbot.  The  re-establishing  of  this  ancient  order 
was  the  object  of  several  statutes  enacted  in  Eng- 
land during  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
pOTticularly  of  what  is  called  the  statute  of  provis^rs ; 
and  o(  the  pragmatic  sanction  established  in  France 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  order  to  render  the 
election  valid,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sovereign 
should  both  consent  to  it  beforehand,  and  after- 
wards approve  of  the  person  elected;  and  though 
the  election  was  still  s\ipposed  to  be  free,  he  had, 
however,  all  the  indirect  means  which  his  situation 
necessarily  afforded  him,  of  influencing  the  clergy 
in  his  own  dominions.    Other  regulations,  of  a  simi- 
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lar  tendency,  were  established  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  power  of  the  pope,  in  the  collation 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  seems,  before 
the  reformation,  to  have  been  nowhere  so  eflfectually 
and  so  universally  restrained  as  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  concordat  afterwards,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  absolute 
right  of  presenting  to  all  the  great,  or  what  are 
called  the  consistorial,  benefices  of  the  Gallican 
church. 

^nce  the  establishment  of  the  pragmatic  sanction 
and  of  the  concordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in 
general  shewn  less  respect  to  the  decrees  of  the  pa^ 
pial  court,  than  the  clergy  of  any  dther  catholic « 
country.  In  sLW  the  disputes  which  their  sovereignr 
has  had  with  the  pope,  they  have  almost  constantly 
taken  part  with  the  former.  This  independency  of 
the  clergy  of  France  upon  the  court  of  R6me  seems 
to  be  principally  founded  upon  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion and  the  concordat.  In  the  eai^r  |^eriods  of 
the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  France  appear  to 
have  been  "as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  those  of 
any  other  couiitry.  When  Robert,  the  second  prince 
uf  tiLe  Capetian  race,  was  most  unjustly  excommu- 
nicated by  the  Court  of  Rome,  his  o#n  servants,  it 
is  said,  threw  the  victuals  which  came  from  his  table 
to  the  dogsi  and  refused  to  taste  any  thing  them- 
selves wlfich  had  been  polluted  by  the  contact  of  a 
person  in  his  situation.  They  were  taught  to  do  so, 
it  may  v^ry  safely  be  presumed,  by  the  clergy  of  his 
own  dominions. 

The  ckim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the 
church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  frequently  shaken,  and  sometimes  over- 
turned, the  thrones  of  s6me  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
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in  Christ^kkMoa,  was  in  this  manner  either. rcystrained 
w  modified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in,  ntany  4if* 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation*  As  the  clergy  had  now  no  less  influ* 
ence  over  the  people,  so  the  state  had  more  infl^eftce 
over  the  clergy*  The  clergy,  therefoare,  had  both  laps 
power»  and  less  inclination,  to  disturb  the  state. 

The  authority  of  the  chur<?l^  of  Bome  wa^  in  thisp 
state  of  declension,  when  th^  disputes  which  sgaye 
birth  to  the  reformation  began  in  GermaAy^  lanrt 
soon  spread,  themsjelvQs  thi^ough  ev^ry  p#rt  of i  Eu- 
rope. The  uew  doctrines  wf re  everywhere  repeisod 
with. a  higti  degree  of  popular  fjavoiir*  They  w^re 
propagated  with  all  that  enthusiastic  zeal  whiqb 
^mmonly  ^imates  the  spirit  of  party,  yvhef^^itat^ 
ie^^  established  authority.  The  i,esick€^^  of  Sthose 
doctrine  Ihough  perhaps^  in  other  resp^si,  not 
more  learned  than  many  of  the  divine  who  defend* 
ed  the  established  church,  seem  in^neral  tp  hare 
Veen  better  ajcquainted  with  ecclesiastical ;  history, 
and  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  that, system  of 
opinions  upon  which  the  authority  of  ^h'e.xrliurcih  was 
established ;  and  they  had  thereby  the  advantage 
in  almost  every  dispute.  The  auaterity  of  theur 
manners  gave  them  authority  with  the  common 
people,  who  contrasted  the  strict  regularity  of  their 
conduct  with  the  disorderly  lives  of  the  greater,  part 
of  their  own  clergy.  They  posses^ed>  too,  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  their  adversaries,  aU  the  arts  of 
popularity  and  of  gaining  proselytes;  arts  whieh  the 
lofty  and  dignified  sons  of  the  church  had  long  ne^ 
glected,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great  measure  usieless. 
The  reason  of  the  new  doctrines  recommended  tb^m 
to  some,  then-  novelty  to  many;   the  hatred  and 
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ccmtempt  of  the  established  ckrgy  to  a  still  greater 
number:  but  the  zealous,  passionate,  and  fanatic 
caU  though  frequently  coarse  and  rustic  eloquence, 
with  which  they  were  almost  everywhere  incul« 
cated,  retsOTimended  them  to  by  far  the  greategit 
number. 

The  su^x^ess  <^  the  new  doctrines  wa<  almost 
everjrwhere  so  great,  that  the  princes,  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  were,  by  means  of  them,  easily  enabled,  in 
their  own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church,  which 
having  lost  the  respect  and  ven^ation  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  peopte,  coukl  make  scarce  airf  resistance, 
Tile  court  of  Rome  had  disobliged  some  of  the 
smaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts^  of  Germany, 
whom  it  bad  probably  considered  as  too  insignificant 
to  be  worth  the  managing.  They  universally,  there- 
fm*e,  established  the  reformation  in  their  own  domi* 
liions.  The  tyranny  of  Christiem  IL  imd  of  Troll 
ai^hbishop  of  Upsal,  enabled  Guatavus  Vasato  expel 
ttem  both  from  Sweden.  The  pope  fkvoured  the  ' 
tfrant  a^  the  archbishop,  and  Gustavus  Vasa  found 
no  dSsBmUj  in  establishing  tte  reformation  in  Swe* 
den.  Christiem  II.  was  afterwards  deposed  from 
4lie  4hrone  of  Dmimark,  vfbeace  his  conduct  |iad  rett- 
dered  him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.  The  pope,  bow- 
ever,  was4srtittdisposed  to  favour  him ;  and  Frederic  of 
Herein,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  steady 
TOv^iged  himself,  by  foUowing  the  example  of  Gus- 
•tevusViBsa..  Hie  magistrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich, 
who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  pope,  esta« 
blished  with  great  ease  the  reformation  in  their  re- 
'  spective  cantons,  where  just  before  some  of  the  cler- 
gy had,  by  an  imposture  somewhat  grosser  than  onU* 
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nary,  rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  ax^d  con- 
temptible. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  its  affairs^  the  papal 
court  was  at  sufficient  pains  to  cultivate  the  friend* 
ship  of  the  powerful  sovere^s  of  France  and  ^ain, 
of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. With  their  assistance,  it  Was  enabled,  though 
not  without  great  difficiilty,  and  much  bloodshed,  ei- 
ther to  suppress  altogether,  or  to  obstruct  yery  miich, 
the  process  of  the  reformation  in  their  dominions. 
It  was  well  enough  inclined,  too,  to  be  complaisimt 
to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  the  circumstan-? 
ces  of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so  without  giving 
offence  to  a  still  greater  sovereign,  Charl^  V.  king 
of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Hairy  VIII.  ac- 
cordingly, tbmigh  he  did  nojt  embritce  hin^elf  the 
greater  p^rt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  refiHination,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  their  general  prevalence,  to  suppress 
all  the  monasterks,  and  to  abolish  the  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  his  dominions.  That  he 
should  go  so  far,  though  he  went  no  further,  gave 
some  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  tjie  reformation* 
who,  having  got  possession  of  the  government  in  the 
reign  of  his  son  knd  successor,'  comjdeted,  witboitt 
any  difficulty,  the  work  which  Henry  VIII.  had  be* 
^n. 

In  some  countries,  as  ii^  Scotland,  wb^^.the  go- 
vernment was  weak,  unpopular,  and  notveiy  firmly 
established,  the  reformation  was  strong  dftougfa  to 
overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the  state  likewise, 
-for  attempting  to  support  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  dispersed 
in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no 
general  tribunal,  which,  like  that  of  the  court  of 
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Qaane^  or  an:  odcumenical  cQuncil,  could  settle^dl  dis* 
putes  Bmoo^  them»  and,  with  irresistible  authority, 
prescribertoaU  of  them  the  precise  limits  of  ortho- 
di^cy.  When  the  followers  of  the  reformation  in 
caae  country,  therefore,  happened  to  differ  friwn  their 
brethren  in  amther,  as  they  had  no -common  judge 
ta appeal  to,  the  dispute: could  never  be  decided; 
and  many  such  disputes  arose  among  them.  Tliose 
concerning  the  goYerwnent  of  the  church*  and  the 
rig^ht  of:  corifferridg  ecclesiastical  benefices,  were  per- 
haps tloie  BM^t  interesting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
civil  society^.  They  gave  birth,  accordingly,  to  the 
two  principal  parties  or  sects,  atnong  the  followers  of 
the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvftnistic  sects, 
the  only  sects  among  them,  of  which  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  have  ever  yett  b^n  estaUisbed  by  law 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  tog^her  with  what  iff 
called  the  church  of  England;  preserved  more  or 
less  of  the  episcopal  government,  estaUished  wlxnrdi- 
nation:  aipotig  the  clargy,  gave  the  sovereign  the  dis^ 
posal  6f  all  the  bishoprics,  and  other  consistorial  be* 
nefices  within  iiis  dominions,  and  thereby  rendered 
Idm  the  real  head  of  the  church;  and  without  de- 
priving the  bishop  of  the  right  of  collating^  to  the 
smaller  benefices  within  his  diocese,  they,  even  ta 
those  benefioes,  not  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the 
i»gbt  of  pretentation,  bodi  in  the  sovereign  and  in  all 
othtar  l^-patrons.  This  system  of  church  govem- 
mssA  was,  jGrom  the  beginning,  favourable  to  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  submission  to  the  civil  sove- 
reign. It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the  occasion 
of  rany  tumult  or  civil  comitiotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  established-    The  churcih  of 
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Englimd^  in  partioular,  has  alwajrs  valued  hattelf, 
with  great  reason^  upoiiK  the  uncK/reptioiiafcte  loyalty 
of  her  principles.  Umier  such  a  govemtnent,  tile 
clergy  naturally  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  sovereign,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  no* 
bility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose  i&ihience 
they  chiefly  expect  to  obtain  prefermcftit.  They 
pay  court  to  those  patrons,  sometimes,  no  doubts 
by  the  vilest  flattery  and  assentation ;  but  fl^uent- 
ly,  too,  by  cultivating  all  those  arts  which  best  de- 
serve, and  whidi  are  therefore  most  lifcdy  to  gain 
them,  the  esteem  of  people  of  rank  and  fi^rtune ;  by 
tibeir  knowledge  in  all  the  different  branches  of  use- 
ful and  ornamental  learning,  by  the  decent  lib^ali- 
ty  of  their'  manners,  by  the  social  good  humcmr 
of  ibelr  conversation,  and  by  their  avowed  coni 
tempt  of  those  absurd  and  hypocriticml  austerities 
which  fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  |»ractise,  in 
order  to  draw  upon  thaaiselves  the  veneration,  ami 
upon  the  gri^ter  part  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune^ 
who  avow  that  they  do  not  practise  them,  the  ab^ 
horrenee  of  the  common  people.  Such  a  clergy, 
however,  while  they  pay  their  court  in  this  manner 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  very  apt  to  neglect 
altogether  the  means  of  maintaining  then*  influenee 
and  authority  with  the  lower.  They  are  listened 
to,  etsteemed,  tod  r^pected  by  their  superiors ;  but 
before  their  inferiors  they  are  flreqnently  incapable 
of  defending,  effectually,  and  to  the '^Mivktion  of 
such  hearers,  their  own  sob«r  and  moderate  doctrines, 
against  the  most  ignorant  enUmsiast  who  chooses 
to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  ZuingUus,  or  more  properly 
those  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  bestowed  upon  the 
people  of  each  parish,  wbenever  the  church  became 
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vacant^  the  right  of  decttng  tlieir  own  pastor ;  and 
efi^t»b)ished^  it  the  stme  time^  the  ttnM  perfect  equxd- 
Uty  amdBg'the  dergT^.  The  former  pArt  of  this  te-' 
atiliitiion^  as  Icngas  it  remamed  'in  vigour^  seem^  to 
hare  been  productive  of  nothing  but  disord^  and 
coilifuefican^  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  corn^pt  thef 
mords  both  of  the  clergy  -arid  of  the  people.  The 
latter  part  seems  never  to  have  had  any  effects  Btit 
what  were  perfecdy  agreeable. 

As  'lesig^  as:  the  pe<^e  of  each  parish  presj^ved  the 
right  of  electing  their  otrn  pastori^,  they  acted  almost 
always 'nndek"  the  influence  of -the  clergy,  ind  gene^ 
raHy  of  the  most  Cfectious  and  fanatical  of  the  order. 
Thedergy,  i|i  prder  to  preserve  tlif^r  i*fliiehcfe  ih 
thoadpojhslftr-eleotiot^  *becanie,  or  affected '*tH  be- 
otaie^ HKiny  4)f/'tbeBt^5  fWtfatics-  themselves,  tehddd- 
r^ged  &natici»m  among  4he  p*pie,  and  gavi  the 
prcfference  ahnost  ilways  to  the  most  fttnatical  can- 
didate. So  small '  a  matter*  bs  the  "appointment  ^^  a 
parish  priekt  occasioned  ahnost  alwayi  a  violent  cfc)tt- 
test,  W0t  only  in  one  parish;  bi4t  in  alHhe  neighbbur- 
ing  jmrishes^  who  seldom  failed  to  take  part  hi  the 
quarrel.  When  the  parish  hap^nM  to  be  situated 
in  a  great  city,'  it' divided  all  the  inhabitants  into 
two  pasties-;  and  wheh,  that  city  happened  either  4:o 
constitute  itself  a  »Httle  republic,  or  to  be  the  head 
tod  capital '  of  k  little  republic,  a*  in  tlie  *a^e  ivith 
maby  of  the  considerable  cittes  in  Switzerland  and 
MbUand^  every  paltry  dispute  oP  this  kind,  over*  and 
abowt^ciisperaiing  the  ailirfiosity  off  all  their  other 
fecttons^  threatened  to  leave  behlhd  it  both  a  new 
schism  in  the  church,  and  a  new  faction  in  the^tate. 
In  those  f^nall  republics,  therefore,  the  magistrate 
vefy  soon  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
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ing  the  public  peace,  to  assume  to  himself  the  right 
of  presenting  to  all  vacant  ben^ces.     In  Scotland, 
the  most  extensive  country  in  which  tliis  presbjteriau 
form  of  church  government  has  ever  been  establish- 
ed, the  rights  of  patronage  were  in  effect  abolished 
by  the  act  which  established  presbytery  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  William  III.    That  act,  at  least, 
put  in  the  power  of  certain  classes  of  people  in  each 
parish  to  purchase,  for  a  very  smail  prfce,  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  pastor.  The  constitution  which 
this  act  established,  was  allowed  to. subsist  for  about 
two-and-twenty  years,  but  was  abolished  by  the  10th 
of  Queen  Anne,  ch  12.  on  account  of  the  confU^ 
sions  and  disorders  which  this  more  popular  mode  of 
election  had  almost  everjrwhere  occasioned.    In  so 
extensive  a  country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tumult 
in  a  remote  parish  was  npt  so  likely  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  government  as  in  a  smaller  state.   The  10th 
of  Queen  Anne  restored  the  rights  of  patronage. 
But  though,  in  Scotland,  the  law  ^ves  the  benefice 
without  any  exception  to  the  person  presented  by 
the  patron  ;  yet  the  church  requires  sometimes  (for 
she  has  not  in  this  respect  been  very  uniform  in  her 
decisions)  a  certain  concurrence  of  the  people,  be- 
fore she  will  confer  upon  the  presentee  what  is  called 
the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
the  parish.   She  sometimes,  at  least,  from  an  affected 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  parish,  delays  the  settle- 
ment till  this  concurrence  can  be  procured.    The 
private  tampering  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  cler- 
gy, sometimes  to  procure,  but  more  frequently  t6 
prevent  this  concurrence,  and  the  popular  arts  which 
they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upon  such  oc- 
casions to  tamper  more  eflfectuallyr  are  perh^is  tiic 
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causes  which  principally  keep  up  whatever  remain^ 
of  the  old  fanatical  spirit,  either  in  the  clergy  or  in 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  equality  which  the  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  establishes  among  the  clergy, 
consists,  first,  in  the  equality  of  authority  or  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  equality  of 
benefice.  In  all  presbyterian  churches,  th^  equality 
of  authority  is  perfect :  that  of  benefice  is  not  so- 
The  difference,  however,  between  one  benefice  and 
another,  is  seldom  so  considerable,  as  commonly  to 
tempt  the  possessor  even  of  the  small  one  to  pay 
court  to  his  patron,  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and 
assentation,  in  order  to  get  a  better,  in  all  the  pres- 
byterian churches,  where  the  ri^ts  of  patronage^ure 
thoroughly  established,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts,  that  the  established  clergy  in  general  endeavour 
to  gain  the  favour  of  their  superiors ;  by  their  learn- 
ing, by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of  their  life, 
and  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Their  patorns  even  frequently  complain  of 
the  independency  of  their  spirit,  which  they  are  apt 
to  construe  into  ingratitude  for  past  favours,  but 
which,  at  worst,  perhaps,  is  seldom  any  more  than 
that  indifference  which  naturally  arises  from .  the 
consciousness  that  no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are 
ever  to  be  excepted.  There  is  scarce,  perhaps,  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  Europe,  a  more  learned,  de- 
cent, independent,  and  reaqpectable  set  of  men,  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  of  Hol- 
land, Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal, 
none  of  them  can  be  very  great ;  and  this  mediocri- 
ty of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  carried 
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too  far,  has,  howerer,  some  Very  agreeable  effects; 
Nothing  but  exemplary  morals  can  giv^  dignity 
to  a  man  of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vanity  necessarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  be- 
sides, almost  as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the 
conmion  people.  In  his  own  conduct,  therefore,  he 
is  obliged  to  follow  that  system  of  morals  which  the 
common  people  respect  the  most.  He  gains  their 
esteem  and  affection,  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his 
own  interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  follow. 
The  common  people  look  upon  him  with  that  kind- 
ness with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who, 
we  think,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindness 
naturally  provokes  his  kindness.  He  becomes  care- 
ful to  instruct  them,  and  attentive  to  assist  and  relieve 
them.  He  does  not  even  despise  the  prejudices  of 
people  who  are  disposed  to  be  so  favourable  to  him, 
and  never  treats  them  with  those  contemptuous  and 
arrogant  au*s  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the 
proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well-endowed 
churches.  The  presbyterlan  clergy,  accordingly, 
have  more  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  than  perhaps  the  clergy  of  any  other  establish- 
ed church.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  presbyteriaii  coun- 
tries only,  that  we  ever  find  the  common  people 
converted,  without  persecution,  completely,  and  al- 
most to  a  man,  to  the  established  church. 

In  countries  where  chuith  ben^ces  are,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  an  univer- 
sity is  generally  abetter  establishment  than  a  church 
benefice.  The  universities  have,  in  this  case,  thfe 
picking  and  choosing  of  their  members  from  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in  every  country. 
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ccmstitute  by  far  the  most  nttiherous  clas0  of  men  of 
liters.  Where  church  benefices,  on  the  contrary, 
»re  many  of  them  very  considerable,  the  church  na- 
turltlly  draws  from  the  univerfeities  the  greater  part 
of  their  eminent  men  of  letters ;  who  generally  ftnd 
some  patron,  who  does  himself  honour  by  {)tocuring 
th^si  church  preferment.  In  the  fOTmer  situation,  we 
are  likely  to  find  the  universities  filled  with  the  most 
eminent  men.  of  letters  th^  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  In  the  latter,  we  are  likely  to  find  few 
eminent  men  among  them,  and  those  few  among  the 
youngest  members  of  the  society,  who  are  likely, 
too,  to  be  drained  away  from  it,  before  they  can 
hmve  acquired  experience  and  knowledge  enough  to 
be  of  much  use  to  it.  It  is  observed  by  Mr  de  Vol* 
taire,  that  Father  Porr^e,  a  Jesuit  of  no  great  enri^ 
neitce  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  pt^ofes* 
sor  they  had  ever  had  in  France,  whose  works  were 
worth  the  readihg.  In  a  country  which  has  pr6du- 
ced  so  many  eminent  men  cfl  letters,  it  must  appeal 
somewhat  singular,  thatscards  one  of  them  should 
have  been  a  professor  in  an  university.  The  famoM 
Cas^tendi  was,  in  the.bifegintiing  of  his  life,  a  profes* 
sor  in  the  university  of  Aipt.  Uf  on  the  first  ^awii^ 
ing  of  his  genius,  it  was  re)>r^sefltisd  to  him,  thafbj^ 
l^ing  into  the  church  kd  couid  easily  fifid  a  nkich 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  subsislence^  as  weN  as  a 
better  situation  for  pursucti^  hid^^t^dies ;  Md  beiin-^ 
mediately  followed  the  advtcei  The  obi^rvation  of 
Mr  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I  believe^  not  only 
to  France,  but  to  all  oth^  Ronuui  catholic  countries; 
We  very  rarely  find  in  any  of  them  an  eminent  man 
of  letters  who  is  a  professor  in  an  university,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  profession^  of  law  imd  pfajrsic ;  pro*- 
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fessioDS  from  which  the  church  is  not  so  likely  to 
draw  them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  Eng- 
land is  by  far  the  richest  and  best  endowed  eburdi 
in  Christendom.  In  England,  accordingly,  the 
church  is  continually  draining  the  universities  of  all 
their  best  and  ablest  members ;  and  an  old  college 
tutor,  who  is  known  and  distinguished  in  Europe  as 
an  eminent  man  of  letters,  is  as  rarely  tp  be  found 
there  as  in  any  Roman  catholic  country.  In  Gene- 
va, on  the  contrary,  in  the  protestant  cantons. of 
Switzerland,  in  the  protestant  countries^  of  Germa- 
ny, in  Holland,  in  Scotland,,  in  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  those 
countries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  bu^ 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,  been  professors  in  uni^ 
versities.  In  those  countries,  the  universities  are 
continually  draining  the  church  of  all  its  most  emi- 
nent men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that^ 
if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  his- 
torians, the  far  greater  part  of  the  other  eminent 
m^n  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appe^ 
to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers ;  ge* 
nerally  either  of  philosophy  or  of  rhetoric.  Thi* 
remark  will  be  found  to<  hold  true,  from  the  days  of 
Ly^ias  and  Isocrates^  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down 
to  tho$e  of  Plutarch  and,Epictetus,  Suetonius,  and 
Quintilian.  To  impose  upon  any  man  the  necessity 
of  teaching,  year  after  year,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  science,  seems  in  reality  to  be  the  most  eflfectual 
method  for  rendering  him  completely  master  of  it 
himself.  By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over 
the  same  ground,  if  he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he 
necessarily  becomes,,  in  a  few  years,  well  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  it :  and  if,  upon  any  particular 
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pointy  he  should' form  too  hasty  an  opinion  one  year, 
when  he  comes,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  to  re- 
consider the  same  subject  the  year  thereafter,  he 
is  very  likely  to  correct  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of 
science  is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters ;  so  is  it  likewise,  perhaps,  the 
education  which  is  most  likely  to  render  him  a  man 
of  solid  learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity 
of  churph  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the  great- 
er part  of  men  of  letters  in  the  country  where  it 
takes  place,  to  the  employment  in  which  they  can 
be  the  most  useful  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  them  the  best  education,  perhaps,  they 
are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their 
learning  both  as  solid  as  possible,  and  as  useful  as 
possible. 

The  revenue  of  every  established  church,  such 
parts  of  it  excepted  as  may  arise  from  particular 
lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  which  is  thus  di- 
verted to  a  purpose  very  different  from  the  defence 
of  the  state.  The  tithe,  for  example,  is  a  real  land- 
tax,  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  to  contribute  so  largely  towards  the  de- 
fence of  the  state  as  they  otherwise  might  be  able  to 
do.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to 
some,  the  sole  fund ;  and,  according  to  others,  the 
principal  fund,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies, 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  must  be  ultimately  sup- 
plied. The  more  of  this .  fund  that  is  given  to  the 
church,  the  less,  it  is  evident,  can  be  spared  to  the 
state.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  maxim, 
that,  all  other  things  being  supposed  equal,  the  rich- 
er the  church,  the  poorer  must  necessarily  b^  either 
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the  sovereign  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  tb^ 
other ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  less  able  must  the  state 
be  to  defend  itself.  In  sereral  protestant  countries, 
particular! J'  in  all  the  pix)teistant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
lafid,  the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  the  tithes  and  church  lands, 
has  been  found  a  fund  sufficient,  not  only  to  afford 
competent  salaries  to  the  established  cl«^,  but  to 
defray,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  ex* 
penses  of  the  state.  The  magistrates  of  the  power^ 
ful  canton  of  Berne,  in  particular,  have  accumulated, 
out  of  the  savings  from  this  fund,  a  very  large  sum* 
supposed  to  amount  to  several  millions;  part  of  which 
is  deposited  in  a  public  treasure,  and  part  is  placed 
at  interest  in  what  are  called  the  public  funds  of  the 
different  indebted  nations  of  Europe ;  chiefly  in  those 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  What  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  whole  expense  which  the  church,  ei* 
ther  of  Berne,  or  of  any  other  protestant  canton, 
costs  the  stat^,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  ve- 
ry exact  account  it  appears,  that,  in  17^5,  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluding their  glebe  or  church  lands,  and  the  rent 
of  their  manses  or  dwelling  houses,  estimated  ac^ 
cording  to  a  reasonable  valuation,  amounted  only  to 
68,5141.  Is.  5r^d.  This  very  moderate  revenue  af- 
fords a  dfecent  subsistence  to  nine  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four ministers.  The  whole  expense  of  the  churchy- 
including  what  is  occasionally  laid  out  for  the  build- 
ing and  reparation  of  churches,  mid  of  the  manses  of 
ministers,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  exceed  eighty 
OP  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  a^year.  The  most 
opulent  church  in  Christendom  does  not  maintain 
better  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devo- 
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tion,  the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere  mo- 
rals, in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  rfiis  very 
poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland,     All  the  good 
effects,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  an  established 
church  can  be  supposed  to  produce,  are  produced  by 
it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.     The  greater  part 
of  the  protestant  churches  of  Switzerland,  which  in 
general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church  of 
Scotland,  produce  those  effects  in  a  still  higher  de* 
gree.    In  the  greater  part  of  the  protestant  cantons, 
there  is  not  a  single  person  to  be  found,  who  does 
not  profess  himself  to  be  of  the  established  church. 
If  he  professes  himself  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed, 
the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton.    But  so  se- 
vere, or  rather,  indeed,  so  oppressive  a  law,  could  ne- 
ver have  been  executed  in  such  free  countries,  had  ' 
not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  beforehand  converted 
to  the  established  church  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals 
only.     In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly, 
where,  from  the  accidental  union  of  a  protestant  and 
Roman  catholic  country,  the  conversion   has   not 
been  so  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only  tolera- 
ted, but  establislied  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service  seems  to 
require,  that  its  pay  or  recompence  should  be,  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  proportioned  to  thq  nature  of  the 
Service.  If  any  service  is  very  much  underpaid,  it 
is  very  apt  to  suffer  by  the  meanness  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  emplcyjred  in  it. 
If  it  is  very  muth  over{)aid,  it  is  apt  to  suffer,  per- 
haps still  more,  by  their  negligence  and  icfleness.  A 
Kian  of  a  4ai-ge  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his  profess 
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sion,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large 
revenues ;  and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
festivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  dissipation.  But  in  a 
clergyman,  this  train  of  life  not  only  consumes  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of 
his  function,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
destroys  almost  entirely  that  sanctity  of  character, 
which  can  alone  enable  him  to  peiform  those  duties 
with  proper  weight  and  authority- 

PART  IV- 

,  Of  the  Expense  of  supporting  the  Dignity  of  the  Sotiereign. 

Over  and  above  the  expenses  necessary  for  en- 
abling the  sovereign  to  perform  his  several  duties,  a 
certain  expense  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  his 
dyignity*  This  expense  varies^  both  with  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  different 
forms  of  government* 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where  all  the 
different  orders  of  people  are  growing  every  day 
more  expensive  in  their  houses,  in  their  furniture,  in 
their  tables,  in  their  dress,  and  in  their  equipage  ;  it 
cannot  well  be  expected  that  the  sovereign  should 
alone  hold  out  against  the  fashion.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  or  rather  necessarily,  becomes  more  expen- 
sive in  all  those  different  articles  too.  His  dignity 
even  seems  to  require  that  he  should  become  so. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monar^^h  is  more  raised 
^bove  his  subjects  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  any 
republic  is  ever  supposed  to  be  above  his  fellow-citi- 
gens ;  so  a  greater  expense  is  necessary  for  support- 
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faig  that  higher  dignity.  We  naturally  expect  more 
splendour  in  the  court  of  a  king,  than  in  the  man*- 
sion-house  of  a  doge  or  burgo-master. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and  that 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  are 
both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society ;  all  the  different  members  contributing,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities. 

The  expense  of  the  administration  of  justice,  too, 
may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  laid  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  society.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  general  con- 
tribution of  the  whole  society.  The  persons,  how- 
ever, who  give  occasion  to  this  expense,  are  those 
who,  by  their  injustice  in  one  way  or  another,  make 
it  necessary  to  seek  redress  or  protectiop  from  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  persons,  again,  most  imme- 
diately benefited  by  this  expense,  are  those  whom 
the  courts  of  justice  either  restore  to  their  rights, 
or  maintain  in  their  rights.  The  expense  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  therefore,  may  very  properly 
be  defrayed  by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or 
other,  or  both,  of  those  two  different  sets  of  persons, 
according  as  different  occasions  may  require,  that  is, 
by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, except  for  the  conviction  of  those  criminals, 
who  have  not  themselves  any  estate  or  fund  suffici- 
ent for  paying  those  fees. 
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Those  local  or  provincial  expenses^  of  which  the 
benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  forejf:- 
ample^  upon  the  police  of  a  particular  town  or  dis- 
trict), ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  general 
revenue  of  the  society.  It  is  unjust  that  the  whole 
society  should  contribute  towards,  an  expense,  of 
which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  society. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  good  road?,  and  conir. 
munipations  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  ^hole  sp^, 
ciety,  and  may,  therefpre,  without  ^ay  injustice,  b^ 
defrayed  by  the  general  contribntroix  of  the  whole 
society.  This  expense,  however,  is  most  immediate- 
ly and  directly  beneficial  to  those  who  travel  oi:.car7. 
ry  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  those 
who  consume  such  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in 
England,  and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  coun- 
tries, lay  it  altogether  upon  those  two  different  sets^ 
of  people,  and  thereby  discharge  the  general  revenue 
of  the  society  from  a  very  considerable  burden. 

The  expense  of  the  institutions  for  education  and 
religious  instruction,  is  likewise,  no  doubt,  benefit 
cial  to  the  whole  society,  and  may,  therefore,  with- 
out injustice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribu- 
tion of  the  whole  society.  This  expense,  however, 
might  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with 
some  advantage,  be  defrayed  altogether  by  those 
who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  such  education 
and  instruction,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
those  who  think  they  have  occasion  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

When  the  institutions,  or  public  works,  which  are 
beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  either  cannot  be  main- 
tained ^Itc^ether^  or  are  not  maintaiined  altogether^ 
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by  the  contribution  of  such  particular  members  of 
the  society  as  are  most  immediately  benefited  by 
them ;  the  deficiency  mtist,  in  most  cases,  be  made 
up  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  society. 
The  general  revenue  of  the  society,  over  and  above 
defraying  the  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
must  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  many  particular 
branches  of  revenue.  The  sources  of  this  general 
or  public  revenue,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Sources  of  the  gtncral  or  public  Revenue  of  the  Society, 

The  revenue  which  must  defray,  not  only  the 
expense  of  defending  the  society  and  of  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  but  all  the 
other  necessary  expenses  of  govemm«it,  for  which 
the  constitution  of  the  state  has  not  provided  any 
particular  revenue,  may  be  drawn,  either,  first,  from, 
some  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  people  :  or,  secondly,  from  the  reve- 
^\kQ  of  the  people. 
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PART  I. 

Of  the  Funds,  or  Sources  ofRevenuty  which  may  peculiarly  he- 
long  to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth. 

The  funds,' pr  sources  of  revenue,  which  may  pe- 
culiarly belong  to  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth, 
must  consist,  either  in  stock,  or  in  land. 

The  sovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  stock, 
may  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  either  by  employing 
it  himself,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is,  in  the 
one  case,  profit,  ip  the  other  interest. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  consists 
in  profit.  It  arises  principally  from  the  milk  and  in- 
crease of  his  own  herds  and  flocks,  of  which  he  him- 
self superintends  the  management,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal shepherd  or  herdsman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe. 
It  is,  however,  in  this  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  civil 
government  only,  that  profit  has  ever  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  monarchical 
state. 

Small  republics  have  sometimes  derived  a  consi- 
derable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercantile  pro« 
jects.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is  said  to  do  so 
from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine-cellar  and  apothe- 
cary's shop*.     The  state  cannot  be  very  great,  of 


*  See  Memoires  concemant  les  Droits  et  Impositions  en  Eu- 
rope, tome  ).  page  73.  This  work  was  compiled  by  the  order 
of  the  court,  for  the  use  of  a  commission  employed  for  some  years 
past  in  considering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances 
of  France.  The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up 
three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic. 
That  of  those  of  other  European  nations  was  compiled  from  such 
information  as  tlie  French  ministers  at  the  different  courts  could 
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which  the  sovereign  hds  leisure  to  carry  on  the  trade 
of  a  wine-merehaiit  or  apothecary.     The  profit  of  a 
public  bank  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  more 
considerable  states.     It  has  been  so,  not  only  to 
Hamburgh,  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam.    A  reve- 
nue of  this  kind  has  even  by  some  people  been 
thought  not  below  the  attention  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Reckoning  the  ordina- 
ry dividend  of  the  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a  h^f 
per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  ten  millions  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  the  neat  annual  profit, 
after  paying  the  expense  of  management,   must 
amount,  it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-twio 
thbusand  nine  hundred  pounds.    Government,  it  is 
pretended,  could  borrbw  this  coital  at  thnee^per 
cent,  interest,  andj  by  taking  the  management  of  tlie 
bank  into  its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thoiisaiid  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.     The  orderly,  vigilant,  and  parsimo- 
tiioti  administration  of  such  aristocracies  as  those  of 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  is  extremely  propei^  it  ap- 
pears from  experience^  for  the  management  of  a^naer- 
cantile  project  of  this  kind.    But  whether  su<^h  a  go- 
vernment as  that  of  England,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  virtues,  has  never  been  famous  for  good  econo- 
my ;  wliith,  in  time  of  peace,  has  generally  condudted' 
itself  with  the  slothful  and  negligent  profusion  that 
is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies;  arklj  in  time  of  war, 
hafe  constantly  acte^  with  all  the  thoughtless  ^xtrava- 
gatice  that  democracies  are  apt  to  fall  into,  couM  be 
safely  triisted  with  the  management  of  su^h  a  pto- 
ject,  must  at  least  be  a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 


ft^\3fe*^   It  is  much  shorter^  and  probably  not  C[uite  so  exact  as 
tliat  of  the  Breach  taxes. 
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The  post-o£&ce  is  properly  a  mercantile  project* 
Tbe  government  advances  the  expense  of  establish* 
mg  %he  dLBferent  offices,  and  of  b^ying  or  hiring  the 
necetafliy  horses  or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with  a 
biirge  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  i^  cwried.  1% 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  mercantile  project  which  ha^ 
been  successfully  managed  by,  I  believie,  eveiy  sort 
of  government.  1  he  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not 
very  considerable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  busi- 
fteas.  The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  imme- 
diate. 

Princeg,  however,  have  frequently  engaged  in  ijaa- 
nty  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have  be^i  willij^, 
like  private  persons,  to  mend  their  fortunes,  by  be- 
coming adventurers  in  the  common  branches  of  trade. 
They  have*  scarce  ever  succeeded.  The  profusion 
with  which  the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  mana- 
ged, renders  it  almost  impos^ble  that  they  should* 
The  agents  of  a  priace  regard  thp  wealth  of  their 
master  =  as  incsxbaustible  ;  are  careless  at  wha^  price 
they  buy,  are  c&reless  at  what  price  ttiey  seU,  are 
eareleas  at  what  e?cpense  they  transport  his  goods 
from,  otte  plaoe  to  another.  Those  agents  freqi^ently 
live  with  the  profusion  of  prince  ;  and  sometimes, 
toQi  in  spite  of  that  profusion^  and  by  a  proper  me- 
thod qf  making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  for- 
timep  :0f  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  a^e  told  by 
M^c^iavel,  that  the  agents  of  X^orenzo  of  M^icis, 
nQt^  prince  of  mean  abilities,  carried  on  his  trade. 
T^6  republic  of  Florence  was  several  tii^nes  oUiged 
to  pay  the  debt  into  which  their  e35:travagance  had 
involved  him.  He  found  it  conv^i^ment,  accordingly, 
to  give  up  the  business  of  merchant,  the  business  to 
which  his  family  had  originally  owed  their  fortune, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  employ  both  what 
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Tjamained  of  that  fortune,  asod  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  of  which  he  had  the  disposal,  bk  {Mxijects  and 
expenses  more  suitable  to  his  station* 

No  two  characters  seem  more  inooBsistent  than 
those  of  t^ada*  and  sovereign*  If  the  trading  spirit 
of  the  English  Ea3t  India  company  fenders  them  ve*^ 
ry  bad  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to 
have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders;  Whilp  they 
were  tr^T^  only,  they  managed  their  trade  success^ 
fully,  and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  a  mode* 
rate  dividend  to  the  pr oprietof  s  of  tbeir  stack.  Since 
they  became  sovereigns,* with  a  revemie  wi^ch,  it  is 
said,  w^^  originally  more  than  three  millwiM  steriipg, 
they  have  been  obligied  to  beg  the  cardiniary  assistance 
of  government,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bank* 
ruptcy.  In  their  former /situation,  their  servants  in 
Ii^a  c^«sid^ed  themselv^  as  the  cterkscf  mer^ 
cjiants  I  in  their  p^senti  situation,  tbdse  servants 
coi]^ide9F  thamsdves  aa.the  minia^rs.ctf  soverei^s. 

A  state  may  soibetimes  derive  isome  piurt  of  iu 
public  revenue  from  tiie  interest  of  mottey,  as  well 
as  from  Jth^  profits  of  stock.  If  .it  has  amassed  a 
treasure,  it  may  tend  a  p2U^  of  that  Measure  either 
to  foreign,  s^tes,  or  to  its  oWn  subjects. 

Theeantoii  of  Borne  ximv^s  a  oonsiderable  reve^* 
nue  by  tending  a  part  of  its  trieasuire  to  foreign  ^tates^ 
that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  jinblic  funcbof  the  differ* 
ent  indited  nations  of  Europe,  c^efly  in  those  of 
]?ran€e.and  England* '  The  security  of  this  revenue 
miist  d^pgnd,  first,  upon  the  security  of  the  ^nds  in 
which  it  i^  plained,  or  up<m  ti^  good  faith  of  tiie  go^ 
v^ltmeiit  which  has  the  management  of 'them;  and^ 
secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probability  of  the 
continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtpr  nation.  In 
the  case  of  a  war,  the  very  first  act  of  hostility  on 
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the  part  of  the  debtor  nation  might  be  the  forfeiture 
of  the  funds  of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  lending 
money  to  foreign  states  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecu- 
liar to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh*  has  established  a  sort  of 
public  pawn-shop,  which  lends  money  to  the  subjects 
of  the  state  upon  pledges  at  six  per  cent,  interest. 
This  pawn-shop,  or  lombard,  as  it  is  called,  affords  a 
revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  the  state,  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which,  at  four  and  six- 
pence the  crown,  amounts  to  88,7501.  steriing. 

The  government  of  Pennsylvania,  without  amass- 
ing any  treasure,  invented  a  method  of  lending,  not 
mcmey  indeed,  but  what  is  equivalent  to  money,  to 
its  subjects.  By  advancing  to  private  people  at  in- 
terest, and  upon  land  security  to  double  the  value, 
paper  bills  of  credit,  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  af- 
ter their  date,  and  in  the  meantime  made  transfera- 
ble  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared 
by  act  of  assembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments from  one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  ano- 
ther, it  raised  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went  a 
considerable  way  towards  defraying  an  annual  ex- 
pence  of  about  45001.  the  whole  ordinwy  expense  of 
that  frugal  and  orderly  government.  The  success  of 
an  expedient  of  this  kind  must  have  depended  uppn 
tliree  different  circumstances ;  first,  upon  the  demand 
for  some  other  instrument  of  commerce,  besides  gold 
and  silver  money,  or  upon  the  demand  for  such  a 
quantity  of  consumable  stock  as  could  not  be  had 
without  sending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold 
and  silver  money  in  order  to  purchase  it;  secondly, 

'  *  See  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits  et  Impositions  en  Eu- 
rope, torn.  i.  p.  73. 
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upon  the  ^ood  credit  of  the  government  which  made 
use  of  this  expedient ;  atnd,  thirdly,  upon  the  mode- 
ration with  which  it  was  used,  the  whole  value  of 
the  paper  bills  of  credit  never  exceeding  that  of  the 
gold  and  silver  money  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  their  circulation,  had  there  been 
no  paper  bills  of  credit.  The  same  expedient  was, 
upon  different  occasions,  adopted  by  several  other 
American  colonies ;  but,  from  want  of  this  modera- 
tion, it  produced  in  the  greater  part  of  them  much 
more  disorder  than  conveniency. 

The  unstable  and  perishable  nature  of  stock  and 
credit,  however,  render  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  to 
as  the  principal  funds  of  that  sure,  steady,  and  pei(*- . 
manent  revenue,  which  can  alone  give  security  and 
dignity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great 
nation,  that  was  advanced  beyond  the  shepherd  state, 
seems  ever  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its 
public  revenue  from  such  sources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  stable  and  permanent 
nature ;  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  accwdingly,  haa 
been  the  principal  source  of  the  public  revenue  of 
many  a  great  nation  that  was  much  advanced  beyond 
the  shepherd  state.  From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the 
public  lands,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Ita- 
ly derived  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  that 
revenue  which  defrayed  the  necessary  expenses  \of 
the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown  lands 
constituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  ancient  Sovereigns  of  ^Elirofje. 

War,  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the  two  cir- 
cumstances which  in  modern  times  occasion  the 
greater  part  of  the  necessary  expense  of  all  great 
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states.  But  m  the  endent  repuUica  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  every  citizen  was  a  Soldier,  who  both  served 
and  prepared  himself  fw  service  at  his  own  expense. 
Neither  of  those  two  circumstances,  therefore,  could 
occasion  any  vekjr  considerable  expense  to  the  state. 
The  rent  df  a  very  moderate  lamied  estate  might  be 
fuUf  sufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  necessary 
expenses  of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  m^iners 
and  customs  of  the  times  sufficiently  prepared  the 
great  body  of  the  people  for  war ;  and  when  they 
tpok  the  field,  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  their 
feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained  either  at  their  own 
expense,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without 
l»*iiiging  any  new  charge  upon  the  sovere^.  The 
other  expenses  of  government  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  very  moderate.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice, it  has  been  shewn,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of 
expense,  was  a  source  of  revenue.  The  labour  of 
the  country  people,  for  three  days  before  and  for 
three  days  after  harvest,  was  thought  a  fund  suffici- 
ent for  making  and  nmintaining  aU  the  bridges,  high- 
ways, and  other  public  works,  which  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  supposed  to  require.  In  those 
day^  the  principal  expense  of  ihe  sovereign  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  liie  maintenance  of  his  own  family 
and  household.  The  officers  of  his  household,  ac- 
pordingly,iJW^e  then  the  great  officers  of  state.  The 
lord  treasurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord  steward 
and  lord  nHifitfiberlain  looked  after  the  ^cpense  of  his 
family.  The  care  of  his  stables  was  committed  to 
the  lord  constable  and  the  lord  marslml.  His  houses 
^ere  all  built  in  the  form  of  castles,  and  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  fortresses  which  he  posses- 
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sed.  The  keepers  of  those  houses  or  castles  mi^ht 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  military  governors.  They 
seem  to  have  beefi  the  oniy  military  officers  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  these 
circumstances,  the-  rent  of  a  great  landed  eiMate 
might,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  very  well  defray  all 
the  necessary  expenses  of  government. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ci- 
vilised monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all  the 
lands  in^  the  country,  managed  as  they  pnAably 
would  be,  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor, 
would  scarce  perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue which  they  levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peace- 
able times.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  BHtain, 
for  example^  including  not  only  what  is  necessary  fot* 
defraying  the  current  expense  of  the  year,  biut  for 
paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debts,  and  for  link- 
ing a  part  of  the  capital  of  those  debts,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  ten  milli^s  a-year.  But  the  land  tax^ 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  falls  short  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year.  This  land  tax,  as  it  is  called,  however, 
is  supposed  to  be  one  fifth,  not  only  of  the  rent  of 
all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the  houses,  and  of  th^ 
interest  of  all  the  capital  stock  of  Great  Britain,  that 
part  of  it  only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the 
public,  or  employed  as  farming  stock  in  the  cuHiva* 
tion  of  land.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax  arises  from  the  rent  cf  houses  and 
the  interest  of  capital  stock.  The  land-tax  of  the 
dty  of  London,  for  example,  at  four  st\^lings  in  the 
pound)  amounts  to  128,S99l.  6s.  7d. ;  that  of  the  ci^^ 
ty  of  Westminster  to  68,0921.  Is.  5d. ;  that  of  the  pa- 
feftces  of  Whitehall  and  St  Jamed's,  to  80,7541. 6s.  Sd, 
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A  certain  proportion  of  the  land  tax  is,  in  the  same 
manner,  assessed  upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns 
corporate  in  the  kingdom ;  and  arises  aknost  altoge- 
ther, either  from  the  rent  of  houses,  or  from  what  is 
supposed  to  be 'the  interest  of  trading  and  capital 
stock.  According  to  the  estimation,  therefore,  Iqr 
which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land  tax,  the 
whole  mass  of  revenue  arising  from  the  rent  of  all 
the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houses,  and  from  the 
interest  of  alt  the  capital  stock,  that  part  of  it  only 
excepted  which  is  either  lent  .to  the  public,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed 
ten  millions  sterling  a-year,  the  ordinary  revenue 
which  government  levies  upon  the  people,  even  in 
peaceable  times.  The  estimation  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  rated  to  the  land  tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking 
the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  very  much  below 
the  real  value ;  though  in  several  particular  counties 
and  districts  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  v^ 
lue.  The  rent  of  the  lands  done,  exclusive  of  that 
of  houses  and  of  the  interest  of  stock,  has  by  many 
people  been  estimated  at  twenty  millions ;  an  estima- 
tion made  in  a  great  measure  at  random,  and  which, 
I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  b^  above  as  below  the 
truth.  But  if  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
present  state  of  their  cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent 
of  more  than  twenty  millions  a-year,  they  couM  not 
well  afford  the  half,  most  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  single 
proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the  negligent,  ex- 
pensive, and  oppressive  management  of  his  factors 
and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of  Great  Britain  do 
not  at  present  afford  the  fourth  part  of  the  rent 
which  could  probably  be  drawn  from  them  if  they 
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were  the  ja-operty  of  private  persons.  If  the  crown 
lands  were  fiknre  extensive^  it  is  prolmble  they  would 
be  still  worse  hi^haged. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
derives*  from  land  is,  in  proportion,  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  of  every  country,  if  we  except 
what  is  reserved  for  seed»  is  eith»  annually  consutn^ 
ed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for 
something  else  than  is  consumed  by  them.  What, 
ever  keeps  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwise  rise  to,  Jiieps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  stiH  more  than  it 
does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land^  The  rent  of 
land,  th^t  portion  of  the  produce  which  belongs  to 
the  proprietors,  is  scarce  any  where  in  Great  Britain 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
proditt?e.  If  the  land  which,  in  one  state  of  cultiva* 
tion,  afiwds  a  rent  of  ten  million^  steriing  a-year,. 
would  in  another  afibrd  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ; 
the  rent  being,  iti  both  cases,  supposed  a  third  part 
of  the  produce,  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would 
be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be  by  ten  nfllUons 
a-year  only ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be 
by  thirty  millions  a-year,  deducting  only  what  would 
be  necessary  for  seed.  The  population  of\he  coun*- 
try  would  be  less  by  the  number  of  people  which 
thirty  millions  a*year,  deducting  always  the  seed, 
could  maintain,  according  to  the  p^icular  mode  of 
living,  and  exp^iSe  which  might  take  place  in  the 
different  ranks  of  men,  among  whom  the  remainder 
vras  distributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  present  in  Europe,  anyci- 

VOL.  Ill  R 
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tiKzed  state  of  any  kind  Tvhicb  derives  the  greater 
part  of  its  public  rerefiue  from  the  rent  erf  lands 
which  are  the  property  of  the  state ;  yet,  in  all  the 
great  monarcMes  of  Enrope,  there  sre  stiU  tosAny 
large  tracts  of  land  which  belong  to  the  carotrn.  They 
are  generally  forest^  aad  sometknes  forest  where, 
after  traretting  sereral  nules,  you  will  scarce  find  a 
single  tree ;  a  mere  waste  and  loss  of  country,  in  re- 
spect both  of  produce  and  population^.    In  evary 
g;reat  monarchy  of  Europe,  tfe  sale  of  the  crown 
tands  would  produce  a  very  large  sum  of  nioncyy 
which,  if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
would  deliver  from  mortg^^  a  much  greater  reve^ 
nue  than  any  which  those  lands  have  ever  aflR^^ded 
to  the  crown.     In  countries  where  lands,  improved 
and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding,  at  the  time 
of  safe,  as  great  a  rent  as  can  easily  be  got  from 
tbemy  commonly  sell  at  thirty  years  purchase ;  the 
unimproved,   uncultivated,   and   low-rented .  crown 
lands,  might  well  be  expected  to  seH  at  forty,  fifty, 
or  siity  years  purchase.    The  crown  might  immedi*- 
ately  enjoy  the  revenue  which  this  ^eat  price  would 
redeem  from  mortgage^    In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  it  would  probably  enjoy  another   revenue.^ 
When  the  crown  lands  had  become  private  proper- 
ty, they  would,  in  the  Course  of  a  few  yews,  becoine 
well  improved  and  well  cultivated.    The  increase  of 
tiieir  produce  would  increase  th^  peculation  ef  the 
Country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue  and  consump*- 
tion  of  the  people.-  But  the  revenue  which  the  crown 
derives  from  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  would- 
necessarily  increase  with  the  revenue  and  consump* 
tion  of  the  people. 
The  revenue  which^  in  any  civilized  monarchy,  the 


CPown  derives  from  the  erown  lands,  thougli  it  ftp- 
pe^trs  t6  €04t  nothing  to  inttividuals^  in  reality  cost& 
more  to  the  society  than  perhaps  lany  other  equal 
revemie  wbioh  the  crown  eiijojs.  It  would,  in  all 
eases,  be  for  the  interest  of  the  society,  to  replace 
this  revenue  to  the  crown  by  some  other  equal  reve* 
Hue,  and  to  divide  tiie  lands  among  the  people, 
which  could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps^  than 
by  exposing  them  to  public  sale* 

Lands,  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  magnlfi^ 
cence,  parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  &c*  possessions 
which  are  every  where  considered  as  causes  of  ex- 
pense, not  as  sources  of  revenue,  seem  to  be  the  on- 
ly lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilised  moharchy, 
pught  to  belong  to  the  crown^ 

Public  stock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  tWa 
sources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to 
^e  sovereign  or  commonwealth,  being  both  impro-* 
per  and  insufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  necessa- 
ry  expense  of  any  great  and  civilized  state ;  it  re^ 
mains  that  this  expense  must,  the  greater  part  of  it^ 
be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another ;  the 
people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  private  reve- 
tiue,  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the  so 
vereign  or  eommonwealthi 

tARf  It 

OfTaxes^ 

I'ltfi  private  Revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  biati 
j^own  in  the  first  book  of  this  inquiry,  arises  ulti^ 
^riately  from  three  different  s^ources ;  rent,  j»*ofit,  and 
irages*    £very  tax  must  Anally  be  paid  from  som« 
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oncf  or  other  of  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue/ 
or  from  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  shall  ende^oui' 
to  give  the  best  account  I  can,  firsts  of  those  taxes 
which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon  rent ;  second-* 
ly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon 
profit  i  thirdly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should 
fall  Updn  wag'es ;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  which,  it  i^^ 
mfehded,  should  fall  indifferently  upon  all  those 
three  different  sources  of  private  revenue.  The  par- 
ticiilar  consideration  of  each  of  these  four  different 
sorts  of  taxes  will  divide  the  second  part  of  the  pre- 
seiit  chapter  into  four  articles,  three  of  which  will 
require  several  other  subdivisions.  Mafiy  of  thesef 
taxes,  it  will  appear  from  the  following  ret iew^  are 
not  finally  paid  from  the  fund,  or  source  at  revenue/ 
tipon  which  it  Was  intended  they  should  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upoh  the  examination  of  particular 
taxes^  it  is  necessary  to  premise  the  four  following 
maxims  With  regard  to  taxes  in  general/  * 

] .  The  subjects  of  *very  state  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  g'dvemment,  as^  nearly  a^ 
possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respectivie  abilities ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  re- 
spectively enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  states 
The  expense  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a: 
great  nation,  is  like  the  expense  of  management  to 
the  joint  tenants  of  d  great  estate,  who  are  all  oblige 
cd  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect 
of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  must  be  ob- 
served once  for  ally  which  falls  finally  upon  one  only 
of  the  three  sorts  of  revenue  above  mentioned,  is  ne-' 
(e8sm*ily  unequal^  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
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attner  t\vt>.  In  the  foQow.iiig'  esxumination  of  difFer- 
ent  taxes,  I  shall  seldom. tak^  much  farther  notice  of 
this  sort  of  inequality ;  but  shalU  in  most  cases,  con- 
fine my  observatioiis  to  that  inequality  which  is  oc- 
casioned hy  a  particular  tax  falling  unequally  upon 
that  paijticular  $ort  of  private  revi^npe  which  i^  af* 
fected  by  it.  . 

2.  The  t^x  which  each  iiidividual  is  bpund  to  pay, 
ought  tp  be  certain,  ^nd  ncH  arbitrary.  The  time  of 
payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  cle$ur  and  plain  to  the  contrir 
butor,  and  to  e^ery  other  person.  Where  it  is  otherT 
wise,  every,  person  sulyect  io  the  tax  is  put  more  or 
less  in  th^  power  of  the  tax-gatherer^  who  can  either 
aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnpxious  contributor, 
or  extort,,  by  the  terrw  of  such  aggravation,  some 
present  or  perquisite  tp  himself.  The  uncertainty 
of  taxation  encourages  the  insolence,  and  favours 
the  corruption,  pf  an  order  of  men  who  are  natural* 
ly  unpopular^  even  where  they  are  neither  insolent 
nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual 
joughit  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  ia-^ 
equality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience 
x)f  all  nations,  is  not  pear  30  great  ^  evil  as  a  yery 
small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in 
the  manner,  iij  which  it  is  most  lik^Jy  to  be  conve- 
nient for  the  contributor  to  p^y  it*  A  tax  upon  the 
rent  of  land  or  of  housep,  payable  at  the  same  terni 
at  which  such  rents >re  usu^ly  paid,  is  levied  at  thp 
time  when  it  i§  mpst  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay;  or  when  he  is  most  likely  to 

.  bs^ye  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consup^t 
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able  goods  as  ftre  attides  of  luxury,  ore  all  finatly^ 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generalljr  i^  a  manner 
that  is  very  conveBient  for  hito*     He  pays  Hiem  by 
little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods^ 
As  he  is  at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy,  ortiot  tabuy, 
as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  faiilt  if  he  ever  suf^r 
fers  any  considerable  Inp onveniency  from  such  taxes* 
4;  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived,  as  both  to 
take  out  and  to  keq;)  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo^ 
pie  as  littie  as  possfl^le,  over  and  above  what  i% 
brings  into  the  public  trisasury  of  the  state,     A  tas^ 
may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  itrto  the 
public  treasury^  ia  the  four  following  wnys.     First^ 
the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of  offi- 
icers,  whose  salaries  may  e^t  up  the  gt^eater  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  tax,  fuul  whose  perquisites  may 
impose  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people.    Set 
x^ondly,  it  snay  obstruct  the  industry  of  t|ie  people, 
and  discourage  them  ft*om    applying    to    oertaia 
|H*anches  of  business  which  inigfat  give  n^ntenance 
}md  employment  to  great  multitudes.     While  it  ob* 
liges  the  people  tq  pay,  it  may  ttais  diminish^  or  per- 
haps destroy,  some  of  the  funds  which  might  enable 
them  mone  easily  to  do  so.     Thirdly,  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  other  penaHies  which  those  unfortunate 
individuals  incur,   who  attempt  unsuccessfully  to 
^vade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and 
thereby  put  an  en<i  to  the  benefit  which  the  commuT 
nity  might  have  received  from  the  employment  of 
their  capitals.     An  injodicipus  tax  offers  a  gtemt 
tentptation   to  smuggling.     But  the  penalties  kX 
t^muggling  mu^  arise  in  proportion  to  the  tempta^ 
tion.     The  law,  contrary  tp  all  the  ordinary  princi:: 
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pies  of  justice,  first  creates  the  temptation,  ?^Tidthen 
^  punishes  those  who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly  en- 
hances the  punishment,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  ve- 
ry cin^xmstance  wMcii  pu^  -certainly  to  alleviate  it, 
the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly,  by 
subjecting  the  people  to  the  frequent  visits  and  the 
odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  ex- 
pose them  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexation, 
and  oppression ;  and  though  vexation  is  not  strictly 
speaking,  expense,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the 
expense  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  re* 
deem  himself  from  it.  It  is  in  §ome  one  or  other  of 
these  four  dJfiferent  ways,  tliat  taxes  are  frequently 
so  much  more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  they 
are  beneficial  to  the  sovereign. 

The  evident  justice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing 
maxims  have  recommended  them,  more  or  less,  to 
the  attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations  have  en- 
deavoured, to  the -best  of  their  judgment,  to  render 
their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  contrive ;  as  cer- 
tain, as  convenient  to  the  contributor,  both  in  the 
time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  brought  tt)  the  prince,  as 
little  burdensome  to  the  people.  The  following  short 
review  of  some  of  tlie  principal  tax^  which  have 
taken  place  in  different  ages  and  countries,  will  show, 
that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in  thfa 
respect  been  equaHy  successful. 

■  w   I    i.f  iiiji     >    i   »  *  II  w  iii  »     <■■.  ii    »>  n     ■  I  ■»  .1.1   ■■■■■■  ■■■ 1 1»  ■       L    11 ■    ■  II 

*  ^  Sk^M*^s  of  tho  HkiQTy  of  Ma»,  p^  474,  &  seq. 
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Article  I. 

Taxes  tipoit  EaU.     Taxes  icpofe  dU  JSeite  of  Land. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  pf  land  may  either  be  impo-; 
sed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every  district  be-; 
ing  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which  valuation  is  not 
afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it  may  be  imposed  in 
such  a  manner,  a$  to  vary  with  every  variation  in 
the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rise  qr  fall  with  the 
improvement  pr  deplensipn  of  its  cultivation. 

A  land-tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
assessed  upon  each  district  according  to  ^  certain 
invariable  canon,  though  it  should  be  equal  at  the 
time  of  its  firist  establishment,  necessarily  becomes 
unequal  in  process  of  time,  according  to  the  unequal 
degrees  of  improvement  or  neglect  in  the  cultivation 
pf  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  England^ 
the  vfiluatipn,  according  to  which  the  different  coun- 
ties ^njl  p^rishe^  were  assessed  to  the  land-tax  by 
the  4tb  of  William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal 
even  at  its  first  establishment.  This  tax,  therefore^ 
so  far  offends  against  the  first  of  the  four  maxims 
above  mentioned.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  thp 
other  three.  It  is  perfectly  certain.  The  time  of 
payment  for  t\\e  tax,  being  the  same  as  that  for  the 
rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it  cap  be  to  the  contributor. 
Though  the  landlord  is  in  all  cases  the  real  contri- 
butor, the  ,tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the  tenant, 
to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax  is  levied  by  a  much 
smaller  number  of  officers  than  any  other  wh^  af- 
fords nearly  the  same  revenue.     As  the  tax'upoi^ 
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each  district  does  not  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  rent, 
the  sovereign  does  not  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
landlord's  improvements.  Those  improvements 
^metimes  contribute,  indeed,  to  the  discharge  of 
the  other  landlords  of  the  district.  But  the  aggra- 
.vation  of  the  tax,  which  this  may  sometime  occasion 
xipon  a  particular  estate,  is  always  so  very  small, 
that  it  never  can  dbcourage  those  improvements, 
jDor  keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwise  rise  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency 
to  diminish  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to  raise 
the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obstruct 
the  industry  of  the  people ;  it  subjects  the  landlord 
to  no  other  inconveniency  besides  the  unavoidable 
one  of  paying  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,' which  the  landlord  has 
derived  from  the  invariable  constancy  of  the  valua- 
tion, by  which  all  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  are 
I'ated  to  the  land-t^,  hjas  been  principally  owing  to 
some  circumstances  altQgether  extraneous  to  the  na- 
..ture  of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  part  tq  the  great  prosperity 
iof  almost  every  part  of  the  cpimtry,  the  rents  of  al- 
most all  the  estates  of  Great  Britain  h^,ving,  gince 
the  time  when  this  valuation  was  first  established, 
been  continually  rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  hav- 
ing fallen.  The  landlords,  therefore,  have  almost 
^11  gained  the  diflference  between  the  tax  which  they 
would  have  paid,  according  to  the  present  rent  of 
their  estates,  and  that  which  they  actually  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  valuation.  Had  the  state  of 
the  country  been  diflFerent,  had  rents  been  gradually 
falling  in  consequence  of  the  declension  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  landlords  would  alipost  all  have  lost  this 
difference*     In  the  state  of  things  which  has  hapr 
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pened  to  take  place  smoetbe  rerdutioii,  tbeoonstan- 
€7  of  tke  raliiation  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
lan^Hord  and  hurtful  to  the  sovereign.  In  a  differ«- 
ent  state  of  things  it  might  have  been  advanti^eous 
te  the  sovereign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  so  the  va-* 
luation  of  tlie  land  is  expressed  in  money.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  vahiation,  the  vakie  of  sil- 
ver has  been  pretty  uniform,  a»d  there  has  been  no 
Qtlteration  in  the  standard  of  the  coin,  either  as  te 
weight  or  fineness.  Had  silver  risen  considerably  in 
its  value,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  course  of 
the  two  centuries  wbicli  preceded  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America,  the  constancy  of  the  valuation 
might  have  proved  very  oppressive  to  the  landlord* 
Had  silver  fdlen  considerably  in  its  value,  as  it  cer- 
tainly did  for  about  a  century  at  least  after  the  disco- 
very of  those  mines,  the  same  constancy  of  valuation 
would  have  reduced  very  much  this  brandi  of  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign.  Had  any  considerable  ali^ 
teration  been  made  in  the  standard  of  the  money,  ei^ 
ther  by  sinking  the  same  quantity  of  silver  to  a  low-» 
er  denomination,  or  by  raising  it  to  a  higher ;  bad  an 
ounce  of  silver,  for  example,  instead  of  being  coined 
into  five  shillings  and  two  pence,  been  coined  eitlier 
into  pieces  which  bwe  so  low  a  denomination  as  two 
shillings  and  seven  pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore 
so  high  a  one  as  ten  shillings  and  four  pence,  it  would 
in  the  one  case  liave  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  proprie- 
tor, in  the  other  that  of  the  sovereign. 

In  circumstances,  therefore,  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  have  actually  taken  place,  this 
constancy  of  valuation  might  h^ve  been  a  very  great 
inconveniency,  either  to  tlie  contributors  or  to  th^ 
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commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  ages,  «uch  circum- 
stances,  howevef,  must  at  some  time  or  other  hap- 
pen. But  though  empires,  like  all  the  other  vrotks 
of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every 
empire  aims  at  immortality.  Every  constitution, 
therefore,  which  it  is  meant  should  be  as  permanent 
as  the  empire  itself,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in 
certain  circumstances  only,  but  in  all  circumstances ; 
or  ought  to  be  suited,  not  to  those  circumstances 
which  are  transkory,  occasional,  or  accidental,  but 
to  those  which  are  necessary,  and  therefbre  always 
the  same. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land,  wliich  varies  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rises  and  falls 
according  to  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  recommended  by  that  sect  of  men  of  letters 
in  France,  who  call  themselves  the  economists,  as 
the  most  equitable  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pre- 
tend, fall  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  imposed  equally  upon  the  fund  which 
must  finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought  to 
fall  as  equally  as  possible  upon  the  fiind  which  must 
finally  pay  them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without 
entering  into  the  disagreeable  discussion  of  the  mcr 
taphysical  arguments  by  which  they  support  their 
very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  sufficiently  appear, 
from  the  following  review#  what  are  the  taxes  which 
fall  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what  are 
those  which  fell  finally  upon  some  other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  all  the  arable  lands 
which  are  given  in  lease  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a 
tenth  of  the  rent.*  The  leases  are  recorded  in  a 
public  regi^er,  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  rcve- 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  droite^  p.  2i0,  241. 
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nue  in  each  province  or  disti'ict.  When  the  proprie- 
tor cultivates  his  own  lands,  they  are  vahied  accord- 
ing to  an  equitable  estimation,  ai^i  be  is  flowed  a 
deduction  of  one  fifth  of  the  tax ;  so  that  for  such 
land  he  pays  only  eight  instea4  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  supposed  rent. 

A  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal 
thicn  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  altogether  ^o  certaip,  and  the  asse^smpnt  of  the 
tax  might  frequently  occasion  a  good. deal  more 
trouble  to  Xhe  landlord.  It  might,  too,  be  a  goo4 
deal  more  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Such  a  system  of  adn^inistration,  howev^,  might 
perhaps  be  contrived,  as  would  in  a  great  measure 
both  prevent  this  upcert^ainty  and  m.pderate  this  ex- 
pense. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  ex^ple,  paight  joint- 
ly be  obliged  to  record  their  leasjC  in  a  public  regisr 
ter.  Proper  penalties  plight  he  enacted  against  con- 
cealing or  misrepresenting  any  of  the  conditions; 
and  if  pa^ t  of  those  penalties  were  to  be  paid  to  ei- 
ther of  the  two  parties  who  informed  against  and 
convicted  the  other  of  such  concealment  or  misrepre- 
sentation, it  would  effectually  deter  them  from  com- 
bining together  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  reve- 
nue. All  the  conditions  of  the  lease  mighf;  be  suffi- 
ciently known  from  such  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  thp  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  th^  Jease.  This  practice  is, 
in  most  cases,  the  expedient  of  a  spendthrift,  w)io, 
for  a  sum  of  ready  money,  sells  ^  future  revenue  pf 
much  greater  value.  It  is  in  most  cases,  therefpre, 
hurtful  to  the  landlord.  It  is  frequently  hurtful  to 
tlie  tenant,  and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the  communi- 
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ty.  It  frequently  takes  from  the  tenant  so  great  d 
pkrt  of  his  capital,  and  thereby  diminishes  so  much 
his  ability  to  cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more 
difficult  tD  pay  a  small  rent  than  it  would  otherwise 
haVe  been  to  pay  a  great  one.  Whatever  diminishes 
his  ability  to  cultivate,  necessarily  keeps  do^n,  belo^ 
tvhat  it  would  othenvise  have  been,  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  revenue  of  the  community.  By  ren-«- 
deling  the  tax  upon  such  fines  a  good  deal  heavier 
than  upoii  ihe  ordinary  rent,  this  hurtful  practice 
might  be  rfiscduraged,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of 
all  the  different  parties  concerned,  of  the  landlord, 
of  thfe  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  n^hole 
community. 

Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  succession  of  crops,  dur- 
ing the  iviiole  continuance  of  the  lease.  This  con- 
dition, which  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  landlord's 
conceit  of  hi^  owh  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in 
most  cases  very  ill  founded),  ought  always  to  t>e 
considered  as  an  additional  rent,  as  a  rent  in  service 
instead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order  16  discourage 
the  practice,  which  is  gefterally  a  fbolish  one,  this 
species  of  rent  might  b6  valued  rather  high,  and  con- 
sequently ta:fced  solnewhat  higher  than  common  mo<- 
ney-rehts.  / 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  a  rent  ih  money,  re- 
quire a  rent  in  kind,  in  com,  cattle,  poultry,  wine, 
oil,  &c. ;  others,  again,  require  a  rent  in  Service. 
Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
than  beneficial  td  the  landlord.  They  either  take 
more  or  keep  more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former 
than  they  put  into  that  of  the  latter.  In  every  court- 
try  where  they  take  place,  the  tenants  are  poor  and 
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beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  tW  ^gree  in 
which  they  take  plac^  By  valuing  in  the  same 
manner  such  rents  rather  high,  and  conse^uentiy 
taxing  them  somewhat  higher  tbancomnoon  money^^ 
rents,  a  practice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whirfa  com- 
munity, might  perhaps  be  sufficiently  dtsco«ra|^ed. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself  apart 
of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according 
to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the  farmers  and  land* 
lords  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  nuKlerate  abate* 
ment  of  the  tax  might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory,  provided 
the  rent  of  the  lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  ex^ 
ceed  a  certain  sum.  It  is  of  importance  that  tl>e 
landlord  i^ould  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of 
his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally  greater  tbaa 
that  of  the  taiant,  and  with  less  skUl  he  can  fre- 
quently raise  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord  can 
alTord  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally  disposed 
to  do  so.  His  unsuccessful  experim^its  occasion  on* 
ly  a  moderate  loss  to  himself.  His  successful  ones 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  better  cultiva- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  It  might  be  of  import^ 
ance,  however,  that  the  abatement  of  th^  tax  should 
encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only. 
If  the  landlords  should,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the 
country  (instead  of  sober  and  industries  tenants^ 
who  are  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  cultivate  as 
well  as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow  them)  VouM 
be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate  bailiffs^  wliose  abu-^ 
sive  management  would  soon  degrade  th*  cultiva^ 
tion,  and  reduce  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  to* 
the  diminution,  not  «aly  of  the  revenue  ui  tlxeir 
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martyrs,  but  of  the  most  important  part  of  tluit  of 
the  wbde  dociety. 

.  Such  a  system  of  administrttioii  might,  perhajra^ 
finee  a  tax  of  thi^  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertaim- 
ty,.  which  could  obcasion  either  oppfession  or  incon* 
^remency  to  the  contributor;  imd  might,  atthejsame 
time,  serve  to  ihtroduce  into  the  common  manage- 
ment of  land,  such  a  plan  of  policy,  as  migbt  contri- 
bute a  good  deal  to  the  generai  improvement  and 
good  cuHivation  of  the  country. 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied 
with  every  variation  of  the  letit^  would,  no  doubts 
be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  levjing  os^  whkb 
ivas  always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valuation^ 
Some  additional  expense  would  necessKu-ily  be  incur- 
red, both  by  the  diflferent  register  offices  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  establish  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  different  valuations  wluclit 
might  Qtcasicmally  be  made  of  the  lairds  which  the 
^oprietor  chose  to  occupy  himself^  The  expense  of 
all  this,  however,  might  be  very  HK>dbrate,  and  muclt 
bek>w  what  is  incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other 
taxes,  which  afford  a  very  inconsiderable  revenue  in 
compari^m  of  what  might  easily  be  drawn  from  a 
tax:  of  this  kind. 

The  discouragement  which  a  variable  latid^ax  of 
this  kind^  might  give  to  the  improven^nt  of  land^ 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  objection  which  cait 
be  made  to  it.  The  landlord  would  certamly  be  lesa 
disposed  to  improve,  when  the  sovereign,  who  con-^ 
tributed  nothing  to  the  expense,  was  to  share  in 
the  iH*ofit  of  the  in^rovement.  Even  this  objecticm 
might  perhaps  be  obviated,  by  allowing  the  landlord^ 
before  he  began  his  improvement,  to  ascertain,  io 
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conjunction  with  the  oflScers  of  revenue,  the  actm^ 
value  of  his  lands,  according  to  the  equitable  arbitra- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by  both  parties ; 
and  bj  rating  him  according  to  this  valuation  for 
such  a  number  of  years  as  might  be  fully  sufficient 
for  his  complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  sovereign  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  from  a  regiurd  to  the  increase  of  his  own 
revenue,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  proposed 
by  this  species  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therrfore, 
allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord/ 
ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  lest  the  remoteness  of 
the  interest  should  discourage  too  much  this  atten- 
tion. It  had  better,  however,  be  somewhat  too  long, 
than  in  any  respect  too  short.  No  incitement  to  the 
attention  of  the  sovereign  can  ever  counterbalance 
the  smallest  discouragement  to  that  of  the  landlord. 
The  attention  of  the  sovereign  can  be  at  best  but  a 
very  general  and  vague  consideration  of  what  is  like- 
ly tocontribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord 
is  a  particular  and  minute  consideration  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  advantageous  application  of 
every  inch  of  ground  upon  his  estate.  The  princi- 
pal attention  of  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  to  encou- 
rage, by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  attention 
both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  farmer ;  by  allowing 
both  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way, 
and  according  to  their  own  judgment ;  by  giving  to 
both  the  most  perfect  security  that  they  shall  enjoy 
the  full  recompense  of  their  own  industry;  and  by* 
procuring  to  both  the  most  extensive  market  for  eve- 
ry part  of  their  produce,  in  consequence  of  establish- 
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ing  the  easiest  and  safest  communications  both  by- 
land  and  by  water,  through  every  part  of  his  own 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  most  unbounded  freedom 
of  exportation  to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If,  by  such  a  system  of  administration,  a  tax  of 
this  kind  could  be  so  managed  as  to  give^  not  only 
no  discouragement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  en- 
couragement to  the  improvement  of  land,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  to  occasion  any  other  inconvenien- 
cy  to  the  landlord,  except  always  the  unavoidable 
one  of  being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  state  of  the  society,  in 
the  improvement  and  in  the  declension  of  agricul- 
ture ;  in  all  the  variations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and 
in  all  those  ia  the  standard  of  the  coin,  a  tax  of  this 
kind  would,  of  its  own  accord,  ^nd  without  any  at- 
tention of  government,  readily  suit  itself  to  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  things,  and  would  be  equally  just 
and  equitable  in  all  those  diflferent  changes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  esta- 
blisbed  as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  regulation,  or 
as  what  is  called  a  fundamental  law  of  the  common- 
wealth, than  any  tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied 
according  to  a  certain  valuation. 

Some  states,  instead  of  the  simple  and  obvious 
expedient  of  a  register  of  leases,  have  had  recourse 
to  the  laborious  and  expensive  one  of  an  actual  sur- 
vey and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country. 
They  have  suspected,  probably,  that  the  lessor  and 
lessee,  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might 
combine  to  conceal  the  real  terms  of  the  lease. 
►  Doomsday-book  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  ^ 
very  accurate  survey  of  this  kind. 

VOL.  Ilf.  s 
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In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussra, 
the  land-tax  is  assessed  according  to  an  actual  sur- 
vey and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed  and  altered 
from  time  to  time*.  According  to  that  vahiation, 
the  lay-proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  their  revenue ;  ecclesiastics  from  forty 
to  forty-five  per  cent.  The  survey  and  valuation  of 
Silesia  was  made  by  order  of  the  present  king,  it  ia 
said  with  great  accuracy.  According  to  that  valua- 
tion, the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Breslaw 
are  taxed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  theif  rent. 
The  other  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  both  reli- 
gions, at  fifty  per  cent.  The  commanderies  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per 
cent.  Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight 
and  one  third  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a  basfe  te- 
nure, at  thirty-five  and  one  third  per  cent. 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  not  perfected  till  after  the  peace  of  1 74«8,  by 
the  orders  of  the  present  empress  queenf .  The  sur- 
vey of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VI^  was  not  perfected  till  after 
1 760.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  that 
has  ever  been  made.  The  survey  of  Savoy  and  Pi- 
edmont was  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  late 
king  of  Sardinia^. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  reve-t 
nue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher  than  that 
of  lay-proprietors.     The  revenue  of  the  church  is^ 

*  Memoires  concemant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  114?,  115, 
116,  &c. 

t  Id.  torn,  i,  p.  83,  84. 

t  Id.  p.  280,  &c.  also  p.  287,  &c.  to  316. 
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the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of 
land.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  ap- 
plied towards  the  improvement  of  land ;  or  is  so  em- 
ployed as  to  contribute,  in  any  respect,  towards  in- 
creasing the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
His  Prussian  majesty,  had  probably,  upon  that  ac- 
count, thought  it  reasonable,  that  it  should  contri- 
bute a  good  dtel  more  towards  relieving  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state.  In  some  countries,  the  lands  of 
the  church  are  exempted  from  all  taxes.  In  others, 
they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church  pos- 
sessed before  1575,  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a  third 
only  of  their  value. 

In  Silesia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed 
three  per  cent,  higher  than  those  held  by  a  base  te-  * 
nure.  The  honours  and  privileges  of  different  kinds 
annexed  to  the  former,  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
probably  imagined,  would  sufficiently  compensate  to 
the  proprietor  a  small  aggravation  of  the  tax  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  humiliating  inferiority 
of  the  latter  would  be  in  some  measure  alleviated, 
by  being  taxed  somewhat  more  lightly.  In  other 
couiitries,  the  system  of  taxation,  instead  of  allevi- 
ating, aggravates  this  inequality.  In  the  dominions, 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  those  provinces  of 
France  which  are  subjec^t  to  what  is  called  the  real 
or  predial  taille;  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon  the 
lands  held  by  a  base  tenure.  Those  held  by  a  noble 
one  are  exempted. 

A  land-tax  assessed  according  to  a  general  sur- 
vey and  valuation,  how  equal  soever  it  may  be  at 
first,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  moderate  period 
of  time,  become  unequal.     To  prevent  its  becoming 
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8O5  would  rjqutre  the  continual  imd  painful  attentiOR 
of  government  to  all  the  variations  in  the  state  and 
produce  of  every  different  faf  m  in  the  country.  The 
governments  of  Prussia,  of  Bohemia^  of  Sardinia^ 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  actually  exert  an  atten*- 
tion  of  this  kind ;  an  attention  so  unsuitable  to  the 
nature  of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued,  will 
probably,  in  the  long-run,  occasion  much  more  trou*^ 
ble  and  vexation  than  it  can  possibly  brii]^  relief  to 
the  contributors^ 

In  1 666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was  asses*^ 
sed  to  the  real  or  predial  taille,  according,  it  is  said, 
to  a  very  exact  survey  and  valuation^.  By  172'J, 
this  assessment  had  become  altogether  unequal.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  inconveniency,  government  has 
found  no  better  expedient,  than  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  himdred  tm4 
twenty  thousand  livres.  This  additional  tax  is  rated 
upon  all  the  different  districts  sulyect  to  the  taille 
according  to  the  old  assessment.  But  it  is  levied 
only  upon  those  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  tilings, 
are  by  that  assessment  imder-taxed ;  and  it  is  i^pli** 
ed  to  the  relief  of  those  which,  by  the  same  assess- 
ment, are  over-taxed.  Two  districts,  for  exmnple, 
one  of  which  ought,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  to 
be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eteven  hun- 
dred livres,  are,  by  the  old  assessment,  both  taxed  at 
a  thousand  livres«  Both  these  districts  are,  by  the 
additional  tax,  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  eaciiv 
But  this  additional  tax  is  letied  only  upon  the  dis- 
trict under-charged,  and  it  is  applied  altogether  to 
the  relief  of  that  overcharged,  which  consequentljr 

*^  Memoires  concernaat  les  Droits^  &€.  torn.  ii.  p.  139,  &c. 
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pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The  government 
neither  gains  nor  loses  by  the  additional  tax,  which 
is  appHed  altogether  to  remedy  the  inequalities  aris- 
ing from  the  old  assessment*  The  application  is 
pretty  much  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and  must,  therefore^ 
he  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary. 

Taxes  which  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  Rent^  but  to  the  Pro^ 
duce  of  Land. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  lami  are,  in  reality, 
taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may  be  ori« 
ginally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by 
the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  com* 
putes,  as  well  as  he  -can,  what  the  value  of  this  por- 
tion is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to, 
and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the 
rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There 
is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  before-hand  what 
the  church  tythe,  which  is  a  land-4ax  of  this  kind, 
is,  one  year  with  imother,  likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind, 
under  the  appearance  of  perfect  equality,  are  very 
unequal  taxes ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  be- 
ing,  in  different  situations,  equivalent  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent portion  of  the  rent.  In  some  very  rich  lands, 
the  produce  is  so  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  ful» 
ly  sufficient  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  em- 
ployed in  cultivation,  together  with  the  ordinary 
proffits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
other  half,  or,  what  connes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
value  of  the  other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as 
rent  to  the  landlord^  ii  the.  e  was  no  tythe.    But  if 
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a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way 
of  tythe,  he  must  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  his  rent,  otherwise  he  cannot  get  back  hia 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  the 
rent  of  the  landlord,  instead  of  amounting  to  a  half, 
or  five  tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will  amount  on- 
ly to  four  tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  produce  is  sometimes  so  small,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  so  great,  that  it  requires  four 
fifths  of  the  whole  produce  to  replace  to  the  farmer 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case, 
though  there  was  no  tythe,  the  ren|;  of  the  landlord 
could  amount  to  no  mor^  th^n  one  fifth  or  two 
tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the  farmer 
pays  one  tenth  of  the  produqe  in  the  way  of  tythe, 
he  must  require  an  equal  abate;ment  of  th^  rent  of 
the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  <x^  tenth 
only  of  the  whole  produce.  Upop  the  rej\t  of  rich 
lands,  the  tythe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more 
than  one  fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
whereas  upon  th$t  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  sometimes 
he  a  tax  of  one  half,  or  of  ten  shillings  in  t\ifi  pound. 
The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequ^  tax 
upon  the  rent,  so  it  is  always  a  great  discourage- 
ment, botjh  to  the  improvements  of  the  landlord  and 
to  the  cultivatioti  of  the  farmer.  The  one  caimot 
venture  to  make  the  most  important,  which  are  ge- 
nerally the  most  expensive  impfpvf  piients ;  nor  the 
other  to  raise  the  most  valuable,  wjiich  are  general- 
ly, too,  the  most  expensive  crops ;  when  the  church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expense,  is  to  share  so 
very  largely  in  the  profit.  The  cultivation  of  mad- 
der was,  for  a  long  time,*  confined  by  the  tythe '  t^ 
the  United  Provinces,   which,  being  presbyteriafi 
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countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this 
destFuctive  tax,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  that 
useful  dying  drug  against  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant 
into  England,  have  been  made  only  in  consequence 
^f  the  statute,  which  enacted  that  five  shillings  an 
acre  should  be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  ty  the 
upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  church, 
so  in  many  different  countries  of  Asia,  the  state,  is 
principally  supported  by  a  land-tax, .  proportioned, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  In 
China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  con- 
sists in  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  empire.  This  tenth  part,  however,  is  estima- 
ted so  very  moderately,  that,  in  many  provinces,  it 
is  said  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary 
produce.  The  land-tax  or  land-rent  which  used  to 
be  paid  to  the  JVIahometan  government  of  Bengal, 
before  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish East-India  company,  b  said  to  have  amounte4 
to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce.  The  land-tax 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  said  likewise  to  have  amounted 
to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Asia,  this  sort  of  land-tax  is  said  to  interest 
the  sovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
kmd.  The  soviereigns  of  China,  those  of  Bengal 
while  under  the  Mahometan  government,  and  those 
of  ancient  Egypt,  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have  been 
extremely  attentive  to  the  making  and  maintaining 
of  good  roads  and  navigable  canals,  in  order  to  in- 
crease, as  much  as  possible,  both  the  quantity  and 
value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by 
procuring  to  every  part  of  it  the  most  extensive  mar^ 
ket  which  their  own  dominions  could  afford.     The 
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ty the  of  the  chnrch  is  diTided  into  such  small  p«r- 
tionSy  that  no  one  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  in- 
terest of  this  kind.  Tte  parson  of  a  parish  conki 
never  find  his  account  in  making  a  road  or  canal  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  esct^id  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  particular  parish. 
Such  taxes,  when  destined  for  the  maintenance  oS 
the  state,  have  some  advantages,  which  may  sarve 
in  some  measure  to  balance  their  inconveniency. 
When  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church, 
they  are  attended  with  nothing  but  inconvaiiency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied, 
either  in  kind ;  or,  according  to  a  certain  valuation, 
in  money. 

The  parson  of  a  parish,  or  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune  who  lives  upon  his  estate,  may  sometimes, 
perhaps,  find  some  advantage  in  receiving,  the  one 
his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent,  in  kind.  The  quan- 
tity to  be  collected,  and  the  district  within  which  it 
is  to  be  collected,  are  so  small,  that  they  both  cun 
oversee,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  every  part  of  what  is  due  to  them«  A  gen- 
tleman of  great  fortune,  who  lived  in  the  capital, 
would  be  in  danger  of  sujBering  much  by  the  neglect, 
and  more  by  the  fraud,  of  his  factors  and  agents,  if 
the  rents  of  an  estate  in  a  distant  province  were  to 
be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner*  The  loss  of  the  so- 
vereign, from  the  abuse  and  depredation  of  his  tax-ga- 
therers, would  necessarily  be  much  greater.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  most  careless  private  person  are,  per- 
haps, more  under  the  eye  of  their  master  than  those 
of  the  most  careful  prince ;  and  a  public  revenue, 
which  was  paid  in  kind,  would  suffer  so  much  from 
the  mismanagement  of  the  collectors,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  what  was  levied  upon  the  people  would 
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ever  arrive  at  the  treasury  df  the  prince.  Some  part 
of  the  jmbltc  revenue  of  China,  however,  is  said  to 
be  paid  in  this  manner.  The  mandarins  and  other 
fax-gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in 
contimiing  the  practice  of  a  payment,  which  is  so 
much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  payment  in 
mimey. . 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in 
money,  may  be  levied,  either  according  to  a  valua- 
tion which  varies  with  all  the  variations  of  the  mar- 
ket price ;  <xr  according  to  a  fixed  valuation,  a  bushel 
of  wh^t,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one 
and  the  sariie  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  the  mai^et.  The  jproduce  of  a  tax  levied 
in  the  :Qonner  way,  will  vary  Only  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the  land,  according 
to  the  improvement  or  n^lect  of  cultivation.  The 
produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way,  will  vary, 
not  mdy  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce 
of  the  land,  but  according  both  to  those  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  those  in  the  quantity  of 
those  metals  which  is  at  different  times  contained  in 
coin  of  the  same  denomination.  The  produce  of  the 
fonner  will  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  real  produce  of  the  land.  The  produce 
of  the  latter  may,  at  different  times,  bear  very  dif-, 
fer^it  proportions  to  that  value. 

When»  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  full  compen- 
sation for  all  tax  or  tythe ;  the  tax  becomes,  in  this 
case,  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land  tax 
of  England.  It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent 
of  the  land.     It  neither  encourages  nor  discourages 
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improvement.  The  tythe  in  the  greater  part  erf 
those  parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in 
lieu  of  all  other  tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During 
the  Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  instead  o^ 
the  payment  in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce, 
a  modus,  and,  it  is  said,  a  very  moderate  one,  was 
established  in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  or  ze- 
mindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  servants  of 
*•  the  East  India  company,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  public  revenue  to  its  proper  v^ue,  have,  in  some 
provinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  payment  in 
kind.  Under  their  management,  this  change  is  like*- 
ly  both  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  to  give  new 
opportunities  for  abuse  in  tlie  co^ection  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  inuch  belof^  what 
it  was  said  to  have  been,  when  it  first  fell  under  the 
management  of  the  company.  The  servants  of  the 
company  may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by  this  change, 
but  at  the  expense,  it  is  probable,  both  of  their  mas- 
ters and  of  the  country. 

Taxes  upon  tlie  Rent  of  Houses, 

The  rent  of  a  house  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  building-rent ;  the  other  js  commonly  calU 
ed  the  ground-rent. 

The  building-rent  is  the  interest  or  profit  of  the 
capital  expended  in  building  the  house.  In  order  to 
put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  level  with  other 
trades,  it  is  necessary  that  this  rent  should  be  suffici- 
ent,first,  to  pay  him  the  same  interest  which  he  would 
Imve  got  for  his  capital  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  gpod 
security ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  the  house  in  con- 
staut  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  re- 
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place,  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  iiuilding  it.  The  build- 
ing-rent, or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  there- 
fore, every-where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interest 
pf  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  four 
per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  house  which,  over  and  above 
paying  the  ground-rent,  affords  six  or  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expense  of  building,  may 
perhaps  afford  a,  sufficiei^l;  profit  tq  the  builder. 
Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  it 
may  perhaps  require  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  money,  the 
frade  of  the  builders  affords  at  any  time  much  great- 
er profit  than  this,  it  will  soon  draw  so  much  capi- 
tal J£ft)m  other  trades,  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  level.  Jf  it  affords  at  any  time  mjich  less 
than  this,  other  trades  will  soon  draw  so  much  capi- 
tal from  it,  as  will  again  raise  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  house  is  over 
and  above  what  is  sufficient  for  affording  this  reason- 
able profit,  naturally  goes  to  the  ground-rent :  and 
where  the  ownejr  of  the  ground  and  the  owner  of  tli^ 
building  ar^  two  different  persons,  is,  in  most  cases, 
completely  paid  to  the  former  This  surplus  rent  is 
the  price  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  pays  for 
some  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the  situation.  • 
In  couhtry  houses,  at  a  distance  from  any  great  town, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  clioose  upon, 
the  groimd-rent  is  scarce  any  things  or  no  more  thai> 
what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon  would 
pay  if  employed  in  agriculture.  ^  In  country  villas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  great  town,  it  is  spme- 
times  a  good  deal  higher ;  and  the  peculiar  conveni^ 
ency  or  beauty  of  situation  is  there  frequently  very 
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well  paid  for.  Ground-rents  are  generaBy  highest  in 
the  capital,  and  in  those  particular  parts  of  it  where 
there  happens  to  be  the  greatest  demand  for  houses, 
whatever  be  the  reason  of  that  demand,  whether  for 
trade  and  business,  for  pleasure  and  society,  or  for 
mere  vanity  a!nd  fashion. 

A  tax  upon  house-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  and 
proportioned  to  the  whole  rent  of  each  house,  could 

^  not,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  affect  the 
building-rent.  If  the  builder  did  not  get  his  reason- 
able profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ; 
which,  by  raising  the  demand  for  building,  would,  in 
a  short  time,  bring  back  his  profit  to  its  proper  level 
with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would  such  a 
tax  fall  all  together  upon  the  ground-rent ;  but  it 
would  divide  itself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  fall 
partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  house,  and  partly 
upon  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  particular  per- 
son judges  that  he  can  afford  for  house-rent  an  ex- 
pense of  sixty  pounds  a-year ;  and  let  us  suppose, 
too,  that  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,"  or 
of  one  fifth  payable  by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon 
house-rent.  A  house  of  sixty  pounds  rent  will,  in 
that  case,  cost  him  seventy-two  pounds  a-year,  which 

'is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks  he  can  afford. 
He  will,  therefore,  content  himself  with  a  worse 
house,  or  a  house  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which  with 
the  additional  ten  pounds  that  he  must  pay  for  the 
tax,  will  make  up  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  a-year, 
the  expense  which  he  judges  he  can  afford  ;  and  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax,  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
from  a  house  of  ten  pounds  a-year  more  rent.     He 
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will  give  uj>,  I  sayv  a  part  of  thts  additional  conveni^ 
ency ;  for  he  will, seldom  be  obliged  to  give  up  the 
whole^  but  will^  in  consequence  of  the  tax,  get  abet- 
ter house  for  fifty  pounds  a^-jrear,  than  he  could  have 
got  if  thare  had  been  no  tax.     For  as  a  tax  of  this 
kind,  by  taking  away  this  particular  competitor, 
must  diminiah  the  competition  for  houses  of  sixty 
pounds  rent;  so  it  must  likewise  diminish  it  for  those 
of  fifty  pounds  rent,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  ^ 
those  of  all  other  rents,  except  the  lowest  rent,  for 
which  it  would  for  some  time  increase  the  competi^ 
tion.    But  the  rents  of  every  class  of  hou^s  for 
which  the  competition  was  diminished,  would  neces- 
sarily be  mbre  or  less  reduced.     As  no  part  of  this 
rediurtion,  however,  could,  for  any  considerable  time 
at  l^ast,  afiect  the  buildii^*rent,  the  whole  of  it 
musty  in  the  long-run,  necessarily  fall  upon  the 
ground-rent.     The  final  payment  of  this  tax,  there- 
fore, would  fall  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  the 
house>  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  share,  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  conveniency ;  and 
partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  who,  in  order 
to  pay  his  share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part 
of  his  Tevenue.      In  what  profKMriion  this  final  pay- 
mlQiit  would  be  divcded  betweai  them,  it  is  not,  per-^ 
haps,  vei7  easy  to  ascertain.     The  division  would 
probably  be  very  different  in  different  circumstances, 
and  a  tax  of  this  kind  might,  according  to  those 
different  circuBHstances^  affect  very  unequally,  both 
the  inhabitant  of  the  house  and  the  owner  of  the 
ground. 

The  inequality  with  which-  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  diffier^nt  ground*rents, 
would  arise  altogether  from  the  accidental  inequality^ 
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of  this  divisioii.  But  the  inequality  with  whicfa  it 
might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  hbUses, 
would  arise,  not  only  from  this,  but  from  another 
cause*  The  proportion  of  the  expense  of  house-^rent 
to  the  whole  expense  of  living,  is  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fortune.  It  is,  perhaps,  highest  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  it  diminishes  gradually  through 
the  inferior  degrees,  so  as  in  general  to  be  lowest  in 
the  lowest  degree.  The  necessmes  of  life  occasion 
the  great  expense  of  the  poor.  They  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  little 
revenue  is  spent  in  getting  it  The  luxuries  and  vani- 
ties of  life  occasion  the  principal  expense  of  the  rich ; 
and  a  magnifi<5ent  house  embellishes  and  sets  off  to 
the  best  advantage  all  the  other  luxuries  and  vanities 
which  they  possess.  A  tax  upon  house-rents,  there- 
fore, would  in  general  fall  heaviest  upon  tlie  rich ;  and 
in  this  sort  of  inequality  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
any  thing  very  unreasonaUe.  It  is  not  very  unrea- 
sonable that  the  rich  should  contribute  to  the  public 
expense,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  revenue, 
but  something  more  than  in  that  proportion. 

The  rent  of  houses,  though  it  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  respect  essentially 
different  from  it.  The  rent  of  land  is  p^  for  the 
use  of  a  productive  sulyect.  The  land  whidi  pays 
it  produces  it.  The  rent  of  houses  is  paid  for  the 
use  of  an  unproductive  subject.  Neitter  the  house, 
nor  the  ground  which  it  stands  upon,  produce  any 
thing.  The  person  who  pays  the  rent,  therefore, 
must  draw  it  from  some  other  source  (ff  revenue,  dis- 
tinct from  and  independent  of  this  subject.  A  tax  up- 
on the  rent  of  houses,  so  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, must  be  draiwn  from  the  same  source  as  the 
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l-ent  itself,  and  must  be  paid  from  their  revenue^  whe- 
ther derived  from  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
stock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far  as  it  falls  upon  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  those  tax^s  which  fall,  not 
upon  one  only,  but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three 
diflFerent  sources  of  revenue;  and  is,  in  every  respect, 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  tax  upoft  any  other  sbrt  of 
consuftiable  commodities.  Ift  general,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expense  oi*  consumption 
by  which  the  liberality  or  narroWiiesis  of  a  man*swhole 
expense  can  be  better  judged  of  than  by  his  house-^ 
rent.  A  proportional  tax  upon  this  particular  article 
of  expense  might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  consider- 
able revenue  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
from  it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax,  indeed; 
was  very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  en- 
deavour to  evade  it  as  much  as  they  could,  by  con- 
tenting themselves  with  ismaller  houses,  and  by  turn- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  their  expense  into  some  other 
channel. 

The  rent  of  houses  might  easily  bcS  ascertained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  a  policy  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  would  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
ordinary  rent  of  land;  Houses  not  inhabited  ought 
to  pay  ilo  taXi  A  tax  upoh  them  would  fall  altoge- 
ther upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed 
for  a  subject  which  afforded  him  neither  doriveniehcy 
nor  revenue.  Houses  inhabited  by  the  proprietor 
ought  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the  expense  which 
they  might  have  cost  in  building,  but  according  id 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might  judg^ 
them  likely  to  bring  if  leased  to  a  tenant.  If  rated 
according  to  the  expe'nse  which  they  might  have  cost 
in  building,,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the 
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ponnd,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  almost  all 
the  rich  and  great  families  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of 
every  other  civilized  country.  Whoever  will  examine 
with  attention  the  different  town  and  country  houses 
of  some  of  the  richest  and  greatest  families  in  this 
country,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  six  and  a 
half,  or  seven  per  cent*  upon  the  original  expense  of 
buikling,  their  house-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  neat  rent  of  their  estates.  It  is  the  accumu- 
lated expense  of  several  successive  generations,  laid 
out  upon  objects  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence, 
indeed,  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  cost,  of  very 
small  exchangeable  value  *. 

Ground-rent^  are  a  still  more  proper  subject  of 
taxation  than  the  rent  of  hmises.  A  tax  upon  ground- 
rents  would  not  raise  the  rent  of  houses ;  it  would 
fall  all  together  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent, 
who  acts  always  as  a  monopolist,  and  exacts  the 
greatest  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  his 
ground.  More  or  less  can  be  got  for  it,  according 
as  the  competitors  happens  to  be  richer  or  poorer,  or 
can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  particular  spot 
of  ground  at  a  greater  or  smaller  expense.  In  every 
country  the  greatest  number  of  rich  competitors  is 
in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the 
highest  ground-rents  are  always  to  be  founds  As  the 
wealth  of  those  competitors  would  in  no  respect  be 
increased  by  a  tax  upon  ground^rents,  they  would 
not  probably  be  disposed  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of 
the  ^ound.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  advanced 
by  the  inhabitant  or  by  th^  owner  of  the  ground, 
would  be  of  little  importance.      The  more  the  in- 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  book,  a  tax  nearly  upon 
the  above-n]ent4oned  principles  has  been  imposed. 
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habitant  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  less  he 
would  incline  to  pay  for  the  ground ;  so  that  the  fi- 
nal payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon 
the  owner  of  the  ground-rent*  The  ground-rents  of 
uninhabited  houses  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land, 
are  a  species  of  revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many 
cases,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  attention  of  his 
own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue  should  be  taken 
from  him  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  no  discouragement  will  thereby  be  given  to 
any  sort  of  industry.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  pec^le,  might  be 
the  same  after  such  a  tax  as  before.  Ground-rents, 
and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  therefor^  perhaps, 
the  species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bear  to  have 
ua  peculiar  tax.  imposed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  seem,  in  this  respect,  a  more  proper 
subject  of  peculiar  taxation,  than  even  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land.  The  ordinary  rent  of  land  is,  in  many 
cases,  owing  partly,  at  least,  to  the  attention  and 
good  management  of  the  landlord.  A  very  heavy 
tax  might  discourage,  too  much,  this  attention  and 
good  management.  Ground-rents,  so  far  as  they 
ex<;eed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  good  government  of  the  sovereign,  which, 
by  protecting  the  industry  either  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  particular  place, 
enables  them  to  pay  so  much  more  than  its  real  value 
for  the  ground  which  they  build  their  houses  upon; 
or  to  make  to  its  owner  so  much  more  than  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  whic^  he  might  sustain  by  this  use 
of  it.    Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  a 

Vol.  III.  T 
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fiind,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  good  govern-* 
ment  of  the  state,  shouM  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or 
should  contribute  something  more  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  ftinds,  towards  the  support  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe^ 
taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  the  rent  of  houses^  1 
do  not  know  of  any  in  which  ground-rents  have  been 
considered  as  a  separate  subject  of  taxation.  The 
contrivers  of  taxes  have,  probably,  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to 
be  considered  as  ground-rent,  and  what  part  ought 
to  be  considered  as  building-rent.  It  should  not, 
however,  seem  very  <fifficult  to  distingpai^  those  two 
parts  of  the  rent  from  one  another. 

In  Great  Bri^tain  the  rent  of  houses  is  supposed  ta 
be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  a»  the  rent  of  land^ 
by  what  is  called  the  anntial  l«id-t^K.  The  valua-^ 
tion,  according  to  which  each  different  parish  and 
district  is  assessed  to  tfais^tax,  is  always  the  same.  It 
was  originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  king^ 
dom  this  tax  falls^  still  more  lightly  upon  the  rent  of 
bouses  than  upon  tb^  of  land.  In  some  few  <ttstrict» 
only  which  were  originally  rated  hi^,  imd  in  whick 
the  re&te^  of  houses  have  fallen  considerably,  the 
land-tax  of  three  or  ftmr  shillings  in  the  pound  '» 
said  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the  real 
rent  of  houses.  Untenanted  houses,  though  by  law 
subject  to  the  tax,  are,  in  most  districts,  exempted 
from  it  by  the  favour  of  the  assessors  ;  and  this  ex- 
en^tibn-sometinie90€easions  some  little  variation  m 
^emte  of  particular  houses,  though  that  of  the  dis- 
trict is  always  the  same.    Improvements  of  rent,  by 
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new  bnilc&igs,  repairs^  &c.  go  to  the  dischafge  of 
the  district,  which  occasiofis  still  further  variatioiis 
*  in  the  rate  of  particular  houses. 

In  the  province  of  Holland  *,  every  house  is  taxed 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any 
regard,  either  to  the  rent  which  it  actually  pays,  or 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  tenanted  or  unte* 
Wanted  There  seems  to  be  a  hardship  in  obliging  the 
proprietor  to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  house» 
from  which  he  can  derive  no  revenue,  especially  so 
very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland,  where  the  market 
rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two 
and  a  haif  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 
house  must,  in  most  cases,  amount  to  more  than  a 
tiiird  of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent* 
.The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the  houses 
are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  said  to  be  always 
below  the  real  value.  When  a  house  is  relwiilt,  im- 
proved^  or  enlarged,  there  is  a  new  valuation*  and 
the  tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  sef  eral  taxes  which  in  Eng- 
land have,  at  di/fiferent  times,  been  imposed  upon 
houses,  seem  to  have  imagined-  that  there  was  some 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  tolerable  exsupt- 
Mess,  what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  house.  They 
have  regulated  their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to 
^some  more  obvious  circumstance,  such  as  they  had 
probably  imagined  would,  in  most  cases,  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money;  or  a 
tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every  hearth.  In  order  t$ 
ascertain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the  house,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tax-gatherer  shoald  enter  envy 

*  M^moires  concerxumt  les  Droits,  &c.  p.  223. 
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toon  to  It.  This  odkK:  Tistt  reodmtd  die  tar  odi- 
one  Soom  after  the  icioluiion,  therefore,  it  was 
abolislttd  as  a  badge  of  alarerr.  • 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was  a  tax  of  two  shil- 
lings upon  everr  dweUin«:-hoase  inhalnted.  A  house 
with  ten  windows  to  par  foar  sbilHnsrs  more.  A 
houv*  V,  ith  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
fit^ht^Iiiliins^.  Thistaxwas  afterwards  so  far  altered, 
that  houses  with  twenty  windows^  and  with  less  than 
thirty,  wo-e  ordered  to  pay  ten  shillings^  and  those 
with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings. The  nomber  of  wfaidows  can,  in  most  cases;, 
be  counted  from  the  outside,  and,  in  all  cases,  with- 
out entering  every  room  in  the  house.  The  visitrf 
the  tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was  less  offensive  in  this 
tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  uid  in  the  room 
of  it  was  established  the  window-tax,  which  has  un- 
dei^one  two  several  alterations  and  augmentations. 
The  window-tax,  as  it  stands  at  present  (January, 
1775),  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  shillings 
upon  every  house  in  England,  and  of  one  shilling 
upon  every  house  in  Scotland,  layis  a  duty  upon  every 
window,  which  in  England  augments  gradually  from 
twopence,  the  lowest  rate  upon  houses  with  not  more 
than  seven  windows,  to  two  shillings,  the  highest 
rate  upon  houses  with  twenty-five  windows  and  up- 
wards. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  such  taxes  is  their 
inequality ;  an  inequality  of  the  worst  kind,  as  they 
must  frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich.  A  house  of  ten  pounds  rent  in  a 
country  town  may  sometimes  have  more  windows 
than  a  house  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  Lioa- 
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don ;  and  though  the  inhabitant  of  the  former  is 
likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, yet  so  far  as  his  contribution  is  r^ulated  by  the; 
window-tax,  he  must  contribute  more  to  the  support 
of  the  state.  Such  taxes  ar^,  therefore,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  first  ci  the  four  maxims  above  mention- 
ed. They  do  not  seem  to  offend  much  against  any 
of  the  other  three. 

Tlie  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of 
all  other  taxes  upon  bouses,  is  to  lower  rents.  The 
more  a  man  plays  for  tl^  iax,  the  less,  it  is  evident^ 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent.  Since  the  iniposi- 
tion  of  the  window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of  houses 
have,  upon  the  whole,  risen  more  or  less,  in  al0H)st 
every  town  and  village  of  Great  Britain,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been  almost  everywhere 
the  increase  of  Uie  demand  for  houses,  that  k  has 
raised  the  rents  more  than  the  windoff-tax  cpul4 
sink  them ;  jone  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great  pror 
sperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  increasing  revenue 
of  its  inhabitants  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tax^  re^ 
would  probably  have  risen  stiJl  higher. 

Article  II. 

Tiixes  upon  Profit^  oir  npoti  the  "Revenue  arising  from  Stock.  * 

The  revenue  or  profit  arising  fropi  stock  nat^« 
raUy, divides  itself  into  two  parts.;  that  which  pays 
the.  interest,  and  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
stock ;  and  that  surplus  part  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  interest.  . 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  subject  not 
taxable  directly.    It  is  the  compensation,  and,  in 
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most  cases,  H  is  mo  more  than  a  reiy  moderate  com- 
pensation, for  the  risk  mvd  trouble  of  employing  tke 
9tock.  Tlie  emptojer  mmst  Jiare  ilAs  con^asatiom) 
othertrise  he  camiot,  consivtentlj  with  hk  owoi  m* 
t^e^t,  cM^noe  the  emptoyment.  if  he  was  iaxeA 
dflrectly,  theitibFe^  in  propmtimi  te  ttevirholeprafit^ 
he  would  be  6biige4  dtber  to  ruse  ifae  mte  of  his 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  ths  itrtesest  of  ma- 
ney ;  that  is,  to  pay  Jess  interest  jif  he  ixised  the 
rate  of  hfe  profit  in  pnopaiitiatt  to  tlie  tax,  tthe  «rhoIe 
tte>  though  it  mi^  be  adnmced  by  iiia^  wouM  te 
finally  paiA  by  one  or  other  of  two  diffinent  sets  of 
people,  accxNrding  to  the  diferent  w$sys  in  wfakh  he 
might  employ  the  stock  ai  which  he  had  the  ao^ 
Bagemeat.  If  he  employed  it  as  a  fiarmiag  Aack  ia 
tkt  iruttiTatioa  of  land,  he  could  raise  the  rate  of  his 
profit  only  by  re%«ntiig  a  greater  portion,  or,  what 
eomc^  to  tibe  c^mie  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  protkioe  cf  the  land;  and  as  this 
could  be  4one  only  by  a  redaction  of  wort,  tiie' 
fimd  payment  of  <he  tax  would  fall  i^oii  the  land* 
lord.  If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  ma- 
nufacturing stock,  he  could  raise  the  rate  of  his  pro- 
fit only  by  raising  the  price  of  his  goods ;  in  which 
case,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altoge- 
ther upon  the  consumers  of  those  goods«  If  he  did 
not  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
was  allotted  for  the  interest  of  money.  He  could 
afford  less  interest  for  whatever  stock  he  borrowed, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  tiax  would,  in  this  case, 
fall  ultimately  upon  the  interest  of  money.  So  far 
as  he  could  not  relieve  himself  from  the  tax  m  the 
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one  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himtelf  in 
the  other. 

The  interest  of  money  seems,  at  first  sight, « srub« 
ject  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  directly  as  the 
rent  (^  land.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  U  is  a  neat  pro- 
duce which  remains,  aft«r  completely  compensati^ 
the  whole  risk  and  trouble  of  emfdpyii^  the  stock. 
As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  buid  cannot  raise  rents» 
because  the  neat  prodsoe  which  remaini^  after  re- 
placing tihe  stodc  of  the  fanner,  together  with  his 
reasonable  profit,  cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax 
than  before  it ;  00,  lor  the  same  reason,  a  tax  upon 
the  interest  of  money  could  not  raise  the  rate  of  in* 
terest ;  the  quantity  of  stoc^  or  money  in  the  coun* 
try,  like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  si^^osed  to  re- 
main the  same  irftar  the  tax  as  before  it.  llie  w^ 
dinary  rate  of  {Nrofit,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  first 
book,  is  everywhere  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
stock  to  be  employed,  in  pr<^MMrtion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  employm^it,  or  of  the  Imsiness  which  must  be 
done  by  it.  But  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or 
of  the  business  to  be  done  by  stock,  could  neither  be 
inoreased  nor  diminished  l^  any  tax  upon  the  inta* 
f*est  of  moo^y.  If  the  quantity  of  the  stock  to  be 
employed,  (lierefbre,  was  neither  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  (^profit  would  neces- 
sarily remain  the  same.  Biut  the  portion  of  this  pro- 
fit, necessary  fer  compensating  the  risk  and  trouble 
ei  the  employer,  would  likewise  re^nain  the  same; 
that  fit^  imd  trouMe  being  in  no  respect  altered^ 
The  residne,  therefore,  that  pcdrtion  which  beloi^ 
to  the  owner  of  the  stocky  aad  wfiich  pays  the  inte- 
f?est  of  money,  would  necessarily  remain  the  ^an^ 
too.  At  &rA  sigbty  th»9efcre,  the  inter^t  of  msonof 
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seems  to  be  a  subject  as  fit  to  be  taxed  directly  as 
the  rent  of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circumstances, 
which  render  the  interest  of  money  a  much  less 
proper  subject  of  direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of 
land. 

Fitst,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which 
any  man  possesses,  can  never  be  a  secret,  and  can 
always  be  ascertained  with  great  exactness.  But 
the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  which  he  pos- 
sesses is  almost  always  a  secret,  and  can  scarce  eva: 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  exactness.  It  is  liable, 
besides,  to  almost  continual  variations.  A  year  sel- 
dom passes  away,  frequently  not  a  month,  some- 
times scarce  a  single  day,  in  which  it  does  not  rise 
or  fall  more  or  less.  An  inquisition  into  every  man's 
private  circumstances,  and  an  inquisition  which,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched 
over  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a 
source  of  such  continual  and  endless  vexation  as  no 
people  could  support. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved ;  whereas  stock  easily  may.  Tlie  proprietor 
of  land  is  necessarily  a  citizen  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  his  estate  lies.  The  proprietor  of 
stock  is  properly  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  is  not 
necessarily  attached  to  any  particular  country.  He 
would  be  apt  to  abandon  the  country  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  a  vexatious  inquisition,  in  order  to 
be  assessed  to  a  burdensome  tax;  and  would  remove 
his  stock  to  some  other  country,  where  he  could  ei- 
ther carry  on  his  business,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more 
at  his  ease.  By  removing  his  stock,  he  would  put 
fin  end  to  all  tljie  industry  which  it  had  maintained 
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in  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock  cultivates  land ; 
stock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tended  to  drive 
away  stock  from  any  particular  country,  WQuld  so 
far  tend  to  jAry  up  every  source  of  revenue,  both 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  society.  Ndt  only  the 
profits  of  stock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wa|;es 
of  labour,  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  dimi- 
nished by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to 
tax  the  revenue  arising  from  stock,  instead  of  any 
severe  inqfuisition  of  this  kind,  have  been  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  some  very  loose,  and,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  arbitrary  estimation.^  Hie  ex- 
treme inequality  and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  assessed 
in  this  manner,  can  be  compensated  only  by  its  ex- 
treme moderation ;  in  consequence  of  whidhi,  every 
mati  finds  himself  rated  so  v^ry  much  below  his  red 
revenue,  that  he  gives  himself  little  disturbance 
though  his  neighbour  should  be  rated  somewhat 
lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,  it  was 
intended  that  the  stock  should  be  taxed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  land.  When  the  tax  upon  land  was 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  at  one  fifth  of  the 
supposed  rent,  it  was  intehded  that  stock  should  be 
taxed  at  one  fifth  of  the  supposed  interest.  When 
the  present  annual  land-tax  was  first  imposed,  the 
legal  irate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent.  Every  hun- 
dred pounds  stock,  accordingly,  was  supposed  to  be 
taxed  at  twenty-four  shillings,  the  fifth  part  of  six 
pounds.  Since  the  legal  rate  of  interest  has  been  re 
duced  to  five  per  cent,  ^very  hundred  pounds  stock 
is  supposed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  shillings  only. 
The  sum  to  be  raised,  by  what  is  galled  the  land-tax. 
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was  divided  between  the  country  and  tlie  principal 
towns.  The  greater  part,  of  it  was  laid  upon  the 
eountry ;  awl  of  whi^  wm  laid  upon  the  towni^  the 
greater  pert  was  assessed  upon  the  houses*  What 
remained  to  be  assessed  upon  the  stodc  or  trade  of 
the  iowns  (for  the  stock  i^im  the  land  was  not 
meMit  to  be  taxed)  was  x^ery  much  below  the  real 
value  of  that  stock  or  trade.  Whatever  inequalities, 
therefore,  there  might  be  in  the  eiriiginal  assessment, 
gave  liHje  disturbance.  Every  parish  and  district 
still  xxHfttinues  to  be  rated  fcnr  its  land.  Its  houses, 
a»A  its  *stecK0  aooordmg  to  the  origtnal  asseasm^it; 
and  tlie  almost  universal  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which  in  most  places  has  raised  very  much  the  value 
of  all  these;,  has  vrendca^ed  those  inequalities  of  stffl 
lefis  inypjontanoe  now.  The  rate,  too,  uponneach  dis- 
trict, continuing  always  the  aame,  the  uncertainty 
of  this  tastt  «o  fair  as  it  might  be  assessed  upon  the 
stack  of  any  individuid,  has  been  very  much  dimi- 
nished, as  well  as  rendered  of  much  less  consequence. 
If  the  greaier  part  ^  ^le  lands  of  England  are  not 
rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  actual  value,  the 
^eat^  part  ^f  the  stock  of  England  is,  perhaps, 
scarce  rated  at  4lie  fiftieth  part  of  its  ac^^ual  value. 
In  some  towns,  the  whole  land'^tax  is  assessed  upcm 
houses ;  as  in  Westminster,  where  stock  and  trade 
are  free.    It  is  otherwise  in  I^ondon. 

In  aU  countriei^  a  severe  inquisition  into  the  cir- 
cnmstnnces  of  private  persons  has  been  carefiUly 
avoided* 

At  Hamburgh^,  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  staie  one  fourth  per  c^it.'of  aU  that  he 
possesses ;  and  as  the  wealth^f  the  people  of  Ham- 

^  Memoires  concemant  les  Droits,  torn.  t.  p.  74. 
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iMiugfeanKiita  ))rittciq9«Uf  in  dtock,  Hbs  tax  ao^  be 
oMsidered  as  a  tax  ti|iaa  stock,  fiveryjoaaasse&seg 
hiwa^9  attd»  ^m  tbeipreaeiioe  of  the  ia^i6toate»  puts 
annually  into  the  pfohlic  (Oi»ffier  a  certain  sum  of  mo^ 
n^f,  wtiiok  iieMdedares  u^ob  -oath-to  be  ow  fifpcrth 
par  taont.  of  all  ikat  ht  feMes^s,  biput  ici^out4^1ar 
ribg  wbat  it  ^mrante  to,  qp  b^iag  Uable  to  any  «x,ar 
m»atio&  npan  ilut  subject.  This  ten:  is  £€«eraU|r 
a^p|x>s6d  to  fae  pakl  if)^ fiettt &feli^y.  Ina-sfnaU 
ti8|)«i>lic,  where  tfae  pee^  ha^e  ^^lare  coa&dea^e  a<i 
tibeir  wagiatcfrtiif,  .-arets^rJA^  of  ttie  necessity ^pf 
tlbeitw:  fiv  the  Mp|)Qi1t>df  ihreMltt^  wd J^elicve  thji|; 
ifctwill'he  fiwtbfldlj  apptoi  |to  Aat  jNug^se,  auch 
ooBscientiaua  aad  i?c»huitafy  y4Qment  aawy  sewer 
tiales'he  exfeotiML  Jbt  ts.t)*t  f^ouiiar  to  the  |^eQ|^ 
of  Hambwgh. 

The  Jcanton  af  UadeiiYdd,  m  Switzerland,  is  fre- 
qiWEOftly  tasamed  t^F  stoniMi  and  wuBdaAioiia,  jtnd  it 

gMh  «acanras  the  pei^leaaiailiWet  andevierjr  aAeis 
Mid  to  declare  wUk  the  greatest  fira^luie^  whi^.he 
isworth,  in  order loifae  tailed. aoeordii^lf.  At  Zu- 
ridi,  the  law  ordoB^  AU  in  oMefi  of  aeoefisily,  eve- 
ry KXielikoirid  lie  taxed  in  profiflrtiQIi.Ao  his  revenue ; 
the  amouKt  of  wluch  ire  ia  oh^fed  fto  dadarc  ifum 
oMu  'Th^,  Inane  oH^sMpftdmi,  itisssid,  that  any 
of  4heU*  Selkw^cittSBew  will  deoetv«e  them.  M  £a- 
9^9  the  {irineqMd  reMnae  of  the  state  arises  jTrom  a 
•anafl  ciotom  lapom  grods  «»ported,  AH  thecituevfi 
Hodie  ^aotfa^  that  th^  wUl  pagr  every  three  vu)tUik$ 
bH  the  (taxes  inyosed  bgr  law.  AU  poerchants,  m^ 
erem^  iiin«kee{>eiB,  areixuahedwitiiicaepk^  them- 
celvwes,  the  acooant  tof  the  gQoA»  middx  they  sell»  ^ 
ther  within  or  without  the  territory.    At  the  tnd 
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of  every  three  months,  they  send  this  account  to 
the  treasurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not  suspected  that  the  re- 
venue suffers  by  this  confidence*. 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publidy  upon 
oath  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  must  not,  it  seems, 
in  those  Swiss  cantons,  be  reckoned  a  har<fahip.  At 
Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned  the  greatest.  Mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  hazardous  projects  of  trade, 
all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged,  at  all 
times,  to  expose  the  real  state  of  their  circumstan- 
ces. The  ruin  of  their  credit,  and  the  miscarriage 
of  their  projects,  they  foresee,  would  too  often  be  the 
consequence.  A  sober  and  parsimonious  people,  who 
are  strangers  to  all  such  projects,'  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  occasion  for  any  such  concealment.   * 

In  Holland,  soon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  stadtholdership,  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it  was  called,  was 
imposed  upon  the  whole  substance  of  every  citizen. 
Every  citizen  assessed  himself,  ami  paid  his  tax,  in 
the  same  manlier  as  at  Hambu^^h;  and  it  was  in 
general  supposed  to  have  been  paid  with  great  ^de- 
lity.     The  people  had  at  that  time  the  greatest  af- 
fection for  their  new  government,  which  they  had 
just  established  by  a  general  insurrection.    The  tax 
was  to  be  paid  but  once,  in  ord^  to  relieve  the  state 
In  a  particular  exigency.    It  wtis,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  permanentj     In  a  country  where  the  market 
rate  of  interest  seldoxn  exceeda  three  per  cent,  a  tax 
t>f  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  tiurteen  shillings  and 
four  pence  in  the  pound,  upcm  the  highest  neat  re* 
venue  which  is  commonly  drawn  fDom  stack.     It  is 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  torn,  it  p.  163. 167.  171. 
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a  tas  wbidi  very  few  people  could  paj,  without  ^i- 
croaching  more  or  less  upon  their  capitals*  In  a  par- 
ticular exigency,  the  people  nkay,  from  great  puMic 
zeal,  make  a  great  effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  oS 
their  capital,  in  order  to  relieve  the  state.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  continue  to  do  so  foe 
any  considerable  time;  and  if  they  dkl,  the  tax 
would  soon  ruin  them  so  complrtely,  as  to  render 
them  altogether  incapable  of  supporting  the  state. 

The  tax  upon  stock,  imposed  by  the  land-tax  Ull 
in  England,  thou^  it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital, 
is  not  intended  to  diminish  or  take  away  any  part  of 
that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
interest  of  money,  proportioned  to  that  upon  the 
rent  of  land ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  is  at  four  diU 
liligs  in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Hamburgh,  and 
the  still  more  moderate  taxes  of  Underwald  and  Zu- 
rich, are  meant,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  taxes, 
not  upon  the  capital,  but  upon  the  interest  <Mr  neat 
revenue  of  stock  That  of  Holland  was  meant  ta 
be  a.  tax  upon  the  capital. 

Taxes  upon  the  Profit  ofpartictdar  Emplojfments. 

*  In  some  countries,  extraordinary  taxes  are  impo- 
sed upon  the  profits  of  stock ;  sometimes  when  em- 
ployed in  particulai*  branches  of  trade,  and  some- 
times when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind,  are  in  Englwd,  the  tax  upon 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney-coachea 
and  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepei^  of  ale-houses 
pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors. 
During  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  same  kiad 
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wm  pressed"  upon'  ^c^.  The  war  bsring  been 
nndertakeR,  it  was<  tamA^  m  defence  of  the  trade  of 
the  oountrf,  the  merchants,  who  w&fe  to  profit  by 
it,  ought  %o  contribute  towards  the  support  of  it. 

A  ta5i,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  stock  employ- 
ed in  any  particulur  branch  of  trade,  cstn  never  fall 
finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  must  in  all  orifinary 
tases  have  their  reasonable  profit,  and,  where  the 
competition  is  free,  can  seldom  have  more  than  that 
profit),  but  always  upon  the  consumers,  who  must 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the  tax 
whioh  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally  with  some 
o^erehange. 

A  tiax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
tra4e  of  the  dealer,  is  finatiy  pafai  by  the  consumer, 
and  oecasions  no^  oppression  €o  the  dealer.  When  it 
is  not  so  proportioned,  hnt  is  the  same  upon  all  de^ 
ers,  though  in  this  case,  too>  it  is  i  nally  paid  by  the 
consume,  yet  ft;  favours^  the  great,  and  occasions 
wme  oppression  to  the  small  dealer.  The  tax  <^ 
five  shiMngs  a-w^k  upon  every  hackney  coack^  and 
that  of  ten  shillings  a-year  upon  every  hackney  chair^ 
so  far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of 
such  coaches  aoKl  chairs,  is  exactly  eaough  propor-* 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  dealings.  It 
neither  liftvours  the  great,  nor  oppresses  the  smallef 
dMler.  The  tax  of  twenty  sfiillfegs  a-year  for  a  li- 
cewee  to  sell  ale ;  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence  to 
sell  spirituous  liqmrs ;  ami  of  ibrty  shillings  more 
fim  a>  Beenoe  to  sell  wine,  bang  the  same  upon  all 
letailers-,  must  necessarily  give  some  advantage  to 
the  groat,  and  occasion  some  oppression  to  the  small 
dealers.  The  former  must  find  it  more  easy  to  get 
back  the  tax  in  the  price  of  their  goods  than  the  lat- 
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ter.  The  nKKteration  of  the  tox^  boweirer^  remfers 
tbis^  inequatHy  of  less  kn^rtance ;  and  k  nsay  to 
many  people  ^pear  not  in^oper  to  gxre  seme  dis- 
coQragement  to  the  multiplicatios  o(  little  al^^homes. 
The  tax  upon*  sAiop^  it  was  intended^  sbonkb  be  the 
same  upon  aU  sh^ps*  It  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise.  It  would  have  been  in{)os0ible  to  pro* 
portion,  with  tolerable  exaetn^sv  the  tax  upon  a 
f^op  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  o&  in  it^ 
without  %VLdk  an  inquisttion  as  would  h#^e  been  al- 
together insujqiortable  in  a  fifee  country.  If  the  tax 
bad  been  considerable,  it  would  teure  oppressed  the 
maM^  and  forced  almost  the  whole  retail  trade  tote 
the  hands  of  the  great  dealers;  The  competiticm  ^ 
the  f)nrmer  being  takee^  away^  the  latter  WMid  hare 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  tMde ;  and,  Hke  all  other 
monopolfets,  would  soon  have  eombined  to  rafee  their 
profits  much  beyond  what  was  necesswy  ftnr  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payiMnt,  iliirffead  of  fait* 
ing  upon  the  shtdp^^k^per^  would  have  ftHen  t^ien 
the  consumer,  with  a  ccmsideMble  o^n^ai^  to  the 
profit  of  tiie  shop^keepa^.  V&9  these  reMms,  4Aie 
project  of  a  tax  i^^on^  shop&  war  laid  aside,  and  in 
the  room  of  it  was  sab9tieute4  tih&  snikmdfy  1^759. 

What  in  France  is  citied  tiie  pefsraal  taille,  is^ 
perhaps,  the  most  important  tax  upon  the  profits  of 
stock  employed  m  agrieultore  that  is  lefted  ift  aaty 
part  of  Europe. 

In  the  disorderly  iA»ie  e4  Europe,  during  ike  pre- 
valence of  the  feudal  government^,  ^eao^ei^e^  wa& 
eMiged  to  content  Mmself  wfrMi  taising  thooe  who^ 
were  too  wei&  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  The  great 
lords,  though  willing  to  assist  Irim  t^ion  particuliur 
emergencies,  revised  to  sut^ect  themselves  to  any 
constant  tax»  and  he  was  not  strong  euough  to  force 
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ttoiu  The  occiq)ier8  of  land  all  av&r  Europe  were^ 
the  greater  part  of  th^n,  originallj  bond-men. 
Tlirough  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  they  were  gra- 
dually emancipated.  Some  of  than  aoquirM  the 
{property  of  landed  estates,  which  they  held  by  some 
base  or  ignoble  tenure,  sometimes  under  the  king, 
and  sometimes  under  some  other  great  lord,  like  the 
ancient  copy-holders  of  England.  Others,  without 
acquiring  the  propa!ty,  obtained  leases  for  terms  of 
years,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied  under  their 
lord,  and  thus  became  less  dependant  upon  him.  The 
great  lords  seem  to  have  bdield  the  d^ree  of  prospe- 
rity and  independency,  which  this  inferior  order  of 
men  had  thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and 
contemptuous  indignation,  and  willingly  consented 
that  the  soverdgn  should  tax  them.  In^some  coun- 
tries, this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  which  were 
held  in  iMx>perty  by  an  ignoble  tenure ;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  real.  The  land-tax 
established  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  andthet^dlle 
in  the  jNTOvincesof  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine, 
and  Britanny ;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and 
in  the  elections  of  Ag^n  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  districts  of  Fratice ;  are  taxes  upon  lands 
held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other 
countries,  the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  supposed  profits 
of  all  tholie,  who  held,  in  farm  or  lease,  lands  belong* 
ing  to  other  people,  whatever  might  be  the  tenure 
by  which  the  proprietor  held  them ;  and  in  this  case, 
the  taille  was  said  to  be  personal.  In  the  greater 
part  of  those  provinces  of  France,  which  are  called 
the  countries  of  elections,  the  taille  is  of  this  kind. 
The  real  taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  country,  is  necessarily  an  un- 
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equal,  but  it  is  not  always  an  arWtrpry  tax,  though 
it  is  so  upon  some  occasions*  The  personal  taille, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of 
a  certain  Aass  of  people,  which  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  is  necessarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal. 

In  France,  tli^ personal  t^le  atpresent(1775)an- 
nually  imposed  upon  the  twenty  generalities^  called 
the  countries  of  elections,  amounts  tp  40„107^3& 
livrc^  16  sous  *.  .The  proportion  in  which  this  ^m 
is  asse^ed  upon  those  different  provinces,  varies  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  r^orts  which  are  mafie 
to  the  king^s  council  concerning  the  goodness  or  bad-* 
ness  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  other  circumstances, 
which  may  either  increase  or  diminish  their  respective 
abilities  to  pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  elections;  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  sum  imposed  upon  the  whole  ganerality  is  divided 
among  those  diffident  elections,  varies  likewise  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  made  to  the 
council  concerning  their  re^ective  abilities.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  council,  with  the  best  intentions, 
can  ever  proportioq>  with  tolerable  exactness,  either 
of  these  two  assessments,  to  the  real  abilities  of  the 
province  or  district  upon  which  they  are  respectively 
)aid.  Ignorance  and  misinformation  must  alwirjrs, 
more  or  less,  mislead  l^e  most  upr%ht  council.  The 
proportion  which,  each .  parish  ought  to  support  of 
what,  is  assessed  upon  the  whole  election,  and .  that 
which  each  individual  ou^ht  to  support  of  what  is  as- 
sessed upon  his  particular  parish,  are  both  in  the  same 
manner  varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  cir- 
ciunstances  are  supposed  to  require.   These  circUm- 

*  Memoires  concernaut  Jes  Droits,  &c.  torn,  ii^p.  17. 
YoL.  III.  tJ 
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stances  are  judged  of,  ift  tRe  one  case,  by  tlie  officers 
of  the  election,  in  the  other,  by  thme  of  the  parish; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are;  more  or  less,  im- 
der  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  intendant.   Not 
only  ignorance  and  misinformation,  but  fH^vdship, 
pafrty  animosHy,  and  private  fesewtment,  are^aid  fre- 
quently to  HH^ead  such  assessors.    No  man  subjeet 
to  such  a  tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before 
he  is  assessed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.    He  cannot  even 
1^  cfeiiain  after  he  is  assessed.  If  dtty  person  has  been 
tax^d  who  ought  to  have  been  exempted ;  or  if  any 
pefson  has  been  taxed  beyond  Ijis  proportion;  thougH 
hfloih  must  pay  in  the  tneantinle,  yet  if  they  complain, 
and  make  gbod  their  complaints,  the  ^h6le  parish 
is  reimposed  next  year,  in  order  to  reimburse  them^ 
If  any  of  the  contributers  become  bankrupt  or  kisol* 
vent,  the  collected  is  obligcfd  to  advttnce  bis  tax ;  and 
the  whole  prarish  isreimposed  wext  year,  in  ortJer  toi 
irimburse  the  collector.     If  the  collector  himself 
should  become  bankrupt,  tb^  parish  which  effects 
Mm  must  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  receiver-ge- 
neral of  the  election.     But,  as  it  might  be  tronble- 
some  for  the' receiver  to  proseeftte  tln^  whole  parish, 
he  takes  at  Iris  cboiee  five  or  siK  of  the  rielte^t  con^ 
tributors,  and  obliges  them  t6  fiMike  good  what  had 
been  lost  by  the  insolvency  of  the  collector.      The 
parish  is  afterwards  r^imposed,  in  order  to' retoiburse 
thoiie^five  or  si±.-     Such  rtitopoSitiohs  are  always 
over  and  above  the  taille  of  the^particulai*  ye(ar  in 
Which  t6ey  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  upoil  the  profits  of  stock  in^ 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  care^ 
ful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market  than  what  they 
can  sell  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  them  for  ad- 
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vaacitig  the  tax.  Some  of  tbem  withdmw  a  p^rt  of 
their  stocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  more 
sparingly  supplied  than  before.  The  price  of  the 
goods  rises,  and  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls 
upon  the  consumer.  But  when  a  tax  is  imposed 
upon  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture, 
it  is^  not  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  their  stock  from  that  employments  Each 
fswmer  occupies  ^  certain  quantity  of  land,  for  which 
he  pays  rent.  Fw  the  proper  cultivation  of  this 
land,  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  is  necessary ;  and 
by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this  necessary  quantity, 
thie  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be  more  able  to  pay  ei- 
ther the  rent  or  the  tax.  In  order  to  pay  the  tax^ 
it  can  never  be  his  interest  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  his  jM'oduce,  nor  consequently  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket more  sparingly  than  before^  The  tax,  therefore, 
will  never  enable  him  to  raise  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duce, so  as  to  reimburse  himself,  by  throwing  the 
final  payment  upon  the  consumer.  The  farmer, 
however,  niust  have  his  reasonable  profit  as  well  as 
every  other  dealer,  otherwise  he  must  give  up  the 
trade.  After  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  this  kind, 
he  can  get  this  reasonable  profit  only  by  paying  less 
ren.t  to  the  landlords  The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
in  the  way  of  tax,  tlie  less  he  can  afford  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of  this  kind,  imposed  du* 
ring  the  currency  of  a  lease,  may,  no  doubt,  distresaf 
or  ruin  the  fanner*  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  lease, 
it  must  always  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  jpersonal  taille  takes 
place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  assessed  in  proportion 
to  the  stodc  which  he  appe^^  to  employ  in  cultiva- 
tion.   He  is,  upon  thi^  account,  frequently  afraid  to 

V2 
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have  3  good  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  but  endeavours 
to  cultivate  with  the  meanest  and  most  wretched 
instruments  of  husbandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his^ 
distrust  ill  the  justice  of  his  assessors,  that  he  coun- 
terfeits poverty,  and  wishes  to  appear  scarce  able  ta 
pay  any  thing,  for  fear  of  being  obMged  to  pay  too 
much.  By  this  miserable  policy,  he  does  not,  per- 
haps, always  consult  his  own  interest  in  the  most 
eflfiectual  manner ;  and  he  probably  loses  more  by 
the  diminution  of  his  produce,  than  he  saves  by  that 
ef  his  tax^  Though,  in  consequence  of  this  wretch- 
ed cultivation,  the  market  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
worse  supplied ;  yet  the  small  rise  of  price  which 
this  may  occasion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to-  indem- 
nify the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his  produce, 
it  is  still  less  likely  to  enable  him  to  pay  more  rent 
to  the  landlord.  Tlte  public,  the  farmer,  the  land- 
lord, all  suffer  more  or  less  by  this  degraded  cultiva- 
tion. That  the  personal  taille  tends,  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently to  dry  up  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth 
ef  every  great  country,  I  have  already  had  occasion 
ta  observe  in  the  third  book  of  this  inquiry.    • 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  West-India 
islands,  annual  taxes  of  so  much  a-head  upon  every 
negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a  cer- 
tain species  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture.  As 
the  planters  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  far- 
mers and  landlords,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  landlords,  with- 
out any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  so  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  em- 
ployed in  cultivation,  seem  anciently  to  have  been 
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commoft  aH  over  Europe.  There  subsists  at  present 
a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  is  pro- 
bably upon  this  account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds 
have  often  been  represented  as  badges  of  slavery. 
Every  tax*  however,  is  to  the  person  who  pays  it  a 
badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  denotes 
that  he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed ;  but  that, 
as  he  has  some  property,  he  cannot  himself  be  the 
property  of  a  master.  A  poll-tax  upo«  slaves  is  al- 
together different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  freemen^ 
The  latter  is  paid  by  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is 
imposed ;  the\  former  by  a  different  set  of  persons. 
The  latter  is  either  altogether  arbitrary  or  altogether 
unequal, .  ami  in  most  cases  is  both  the  one  ^id  the 
other;  the  fpriner,  though  in  some  respects  unequal, 
<iiffer^nt  slaves  being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  re- 
spect ajrbitraiyr  Every  master,  who  knows  the 
number  of  his  own  slayes,  knows  exactly  what  he 
has  to  pay*  Those  different  taxes,  however,  being 
called  by  tlje  same  nanve,  have  b^n  considered  as  of 
the  sam^  nature. 

The  taj^e^  which  in  Holland  are  imposed  upon 
men  and  maid  servants,  are  taxes,  not  upon  stopk, 
but  upon  expence;  and  so  far  resemble  the  taxes  up- 
on consumable  commodities.  The  tax  of  a  guinea 
a-head  for  every  man-servant,  which  has  lately  been  . 
imposed  in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  kind.  It 
falls  heaviest  upojoi  the  middling  rank.  ,  A  man  of 
two  hundred  a-year  may  keep  a  singlp  m^n^^servant. 
A  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year  will  not  keep  fifty. 
It  does  not  affect  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  stock,  in  particular  em- 
ployments, can  never  affect  the  interest  of  money. 
Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for  less  interest  to  those 


wfco  exemse  the  taxed,  thsoi  to  thoee  who  exercise 
the  untaxed  employments.    Tax€s  upon  the  revenue 
arising  from  stock  in  all  employments^  Where  the  go- 
vernment attempts  to  levy  them  with  any  degree  of 
exactness,  will,  in  many  cases,  fall  upon  the  interest 
of  money.      The  viogtieme^  or  twentieth  penny,  in 
France^  is  a  tax  of  the  same  kitid  with  what  is  eddied 
the  land-tax  in  England,  aqd  is  assessed,  in  the  same 
manner,  upcm  the  revenue  arising  from  land,  houses, 
and  stock.     So  far  as  it  ^ects  stock,  it  is  assessed^ 
though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much  more 
exactness  than  that  psurt  of  the  land-tax  of  England 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  same  fund.     It,  in  many 
cases,  falls  altogetha*  upon  the  interest  of  money, 
M<mey  is  fljequently  sunk  in  France,  upon  what  are 
called,  contracts  for  the  constitution  of  a  rent ;  that 
is,  perpetual  annuities  redeemalfle  at  any  time  by 
the  debtor  upon  payment  of  the  sum  originally  ad- 
.  vanced,  but  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible 
by  the  creditor,  except  in  particular  cases.   The  ving- 
tieme  seems  not  to  have  raised  the  rate  of  those  an- 
nuities, though  it  is  exactly  levied  upon  them  all. 


APPENDIX  TO  AkTlCLES  I.  AND  U. 

Taxes  upon  tlie  capital  value  of  Land^  Houses,  and  Sl0ck. 

While  property  remains  in  the  posse_ssion  of  the 
same  person,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have? 
been  imposed  upon  it,  they  have  never  been  intended 
to  diminish,  or  take  away  any  part  of  its  capital  value, 
but  only  some  part  of  the  revenue  arisiBg  from  it, 
But  when  property  dranges  hands,  when  it  is  trans^ 
mitted  either  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the 
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living  to  tkeliving;  siich  taxes  ii»7€ih»|U€iitly1)eto 
hl^posed  iapen  it  as  liecessarily  take  aw&y  ^miepait 
of  its  cafMtal  vaiiie. 

The  tiantfer ence  of  all  sorts  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  a^i  that  of  inuooaveable  property, 
of  land  and  hiouaes,  from  the  llving^  to  the  living,  are 
transactions  which  are  in  their  nature  either  public 
and.  notorious^  or  such  as  cannot  he  long  a)ncealed. 
Such  trangactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  directly, 
Tbe  tmnsfbrence-of  stod^  or  moveaMe  property,  from 
the  living  to  tke  filing,  by  the  iendii^g  of  money,  is 
fre(|oently  a  seoret  transaction,  $md  may  always  he 
made  so.  It  cannot  easily  therefore,  be  taken'  direct* 
ly.  It  hasbeen  taxedandinectly  in  two  different  ways ; 
first,  by  requiring  that  the  deed,  containing  the  obli- 
gation to  repay,  •should,  be  written  npon  paper  or 
parchment  whjx^h  had  paVlaoertainstampdnty,  other- 
wise not  to  he  valid  =;  secondly,  by  requiring,  under 
the  like  penaltyof  invaBiMty,  that  itshonW  be  reoord- 
ed  either  in  a  pubfieor  secret  register,  and  by  impose- 
ing  certain  duties  upon  such  registration .  Stamp  du- 
ties, end  duties  of  registration,  have  frequently  been 
imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  transferring  proper- 
ty of  all  kinds  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  aiid  upon 
those  transferring  immoveable  property  from  the  livr 
ing  to  the  living ;  transaction?  which  might  easily 
have  been  taxed  directly. 

Hie  Vices^ima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny 
Krf  inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustusupon  the  ancient 
Komans,  was  a  tax  upon  the  transference  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living.     Diop  Cassius  *,  the  au- 


*  Lib.  55.    See  also  Burnian  de  Veptigaiibus  Pop.  Rom.  cap. 
xL  and  BoudMHjd  de  rimpot  du  vip^tjew^  swc  les  successions. 
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thor  who  writes  concerning  it  th^  least  indistipctly> 
says,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  all  succesraons,  lega- 
cies and  donations,  in  case  of  death,  except  upon 
those  to  the  nearest  relations,  and  to  the  pocnr. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon  succes- 
sions *.  Collateral  successions  are  taxed,  according  to 
the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  value  of  the  succession.  Testamen- 
tary donations,  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  subject 
to  the  like  duties.  Those  from  husband  to  wife,  or 
from  wife  to  husband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The 
luctuosa  hereditas,  the  mournful  succession  of  ascen- 
dants to  descendants,  to  the  twentieth  penny  onl^. 
Direct  successions,  or  those  of  descendants  to  ascen- 
dants, pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father,'to  such 
of  his  children  as  live  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
is  seldom  attended  with  any  increase,  and  frequently 
with  a  considerable  diminution  of  revenue;  by  the 
loss  of  his  industry,  of  bis  c^ce,  or  of  some  life-rent 
estate,  of  which  he  may  have  been  in  possession. 
That  tax  would  be  cruel  and  oppressive,  which  ag- 
gravated their  loss  by  taking  from  them  any  paijt 
of  his  succession.  It  may,  however,  sometimes 
be  otherwise  with  those  children,  who,  in  the  lai^- 
guage  of  the  Roman  law,  are  said  to  be  em^nc^m- 
ted ;  in  that  of  th?  Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-fami- 
liated ;  that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion, 
have  got  families  of  their  own,  and  ajfe  suppor- 
ted by  funds  separate  and  independent  of  thos^e  of 
their  father.  Whatever  part  of  his  succession  might 
come  to  such  children,  would  be  a  Teal  addition  to 
their  fortune,  and  might,  therefore,  perhaps,  without 

f  See  Memoires  concerpant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  225- 
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more  inconteniency  than  what  attends  all  duties  of 
this  kind,  be  liable  to  some  tax. 

The  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon 
the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  fSrom  the  living  to  the  living.  In  ancient  / 
times,  they  constituted,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown 
paid  e  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon 
receiving  the  investiture  of  the  ^tate.  If  the  heir 
was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  estate,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  su* 
perior,  without  any  other  charge,  besides  tlie  main- 
tenancy  of  the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the  wi- 
dow's dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  dowager 
upon  the  land*  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age, 
another  tax,  called  relief,  was  still  due  to  the  supe^ 
;rior,  which  generally  amounted  likewise  to  a  year's 
rent.  A  long  minority,  which,  in  the  present  times, 
so  fiequently  disburdens  a  great  estate  of  all  its  in- 
cumbmnces,  and  restores  the  family  to  their  ancient 
^splendour,  could  in  those  times  have  no  such  effect. 
The  waste,  and  not  the  difeincumberance  of  the 
estate,  was  the  common  effect  of  a  long  minority. 

By  a  feudal  law,  the  vassal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  consent  of  his  superior,  who  generally 
extorted  a  fine  or  composition  fibr  granting  it.  This 
fine,  wliich  was  at  first  arbitrary,  came  in  many 
countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the 
price  of  the  land.  In  some  countries,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  feudal  customs  have  gpne 
into  disuse,  this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land  still 
continues  to  make  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the 


revenuie  of  th6  sorerdgn.  In  the  rafiton  of  Banie» 
it  is  so  high  as  a  sixth  part  of  the  price  of  aU  noble 
fiefs ;  and  a  fanith  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones  *. 
In  the  caston  of  Lucem,  the  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
land  is  not  imiyersal,  and  takes  place  only  in  cer-* 
tain  districts.  But  if  any  person  aelb  his  land,  in 
order  to  remore  out  of  the  territory^  he  payg  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  prioe  of  the  sale  f.  Taxes 
of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  sale  eijdker  of  Ml  lands, 
or  of  lands  held  foy  certain  ieniires,  take  place  in 
many  other  countries^  and  make  a  wore  or  lass  eoni* 
saderable  branch  of  the  revenifte  of  the  sov«mg«. 

Such  transactions  may  be  tajrad  iadireetly,  by 
means  either  of  stampHduties*  or  of  dittiee  upon  re* 
gistration ;  and  those  duties  eith^  niay»  or  may  not, 
be  proportioned  to  the  ralue  of  th^  sulijeot  which  is 
trunsferred. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  the  stamp^dxities  are  higher  or 
lower,  not  so  much  acoordiiig  to  th^  value  of  the 
property  transferred  (an  eigfate^i^penay  or  half- 
crown  stamp  being  sufficient  upon  a  bond  for  the 
largest  sum  of  money),  as  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  deed.  The  hi^ost  do  npt  eiLoeed  six  pounds 
upon  every  sheet  of  paper,  or  skin  of  parchment ; 
and  these  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from 
the  crown,  and  upon  pertain  law  proceedings,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  There 
are,  in  Great  Britain,  no  cbties  on  1^  registration 
of  deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees^f  the  offiicefs 
who  keep  the  register ;  and  these  are  seldom  n^ore 
than  a  reasonable  recbmpence  for;  their  hdbour.  The 
crown  derives  no  revenue  firom  thorn. 

■ ' :— ^_**.^- ^-^^^ ■      .  ... , , ■■■    .  ■ ■ 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  154', 
t  Id.  p.  1^7. 
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lo  H<>Uanii^  ihfcre  are  both  s^mp  duties  and  du-* 
ties  upon  registration ;  which,  in  some  cases,  are,  and 
in  some  are  ^not,  pri»]^ort^oiied  to  the  ¥alue  of  the 
property  traarferred.   All  tefttamentg  must  be  writ- 
ten upon  fitamped  paper,  of  which  the  price  is  pro* 
portioned  to  the  property  dtepo^ed  of ;  so  that  there 
are  stamps  which  cost  from  three  pence  or  three 
stirers  a  d^eet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  a- 
bout  tweiAy^sevea  pounds  ten  stnlling^  of  our  money- 
If  the  gtamp  is  of  an  inferior  jwrice  to  what  the  tes- 
tator ought  to  have  made  use  of,  his  succession  is 
confisDated.    This  is  over  and  above  all  their  other 
tases  on  succession.    £xcept  iAlh  of  exchange^  and 
pome  o$her  ili^trhantile  bMs,  all  other  deeds,  bonds, 
and  contracts,  are  subject  to  a  stamp  duty.     This 
duty,  however,  does  uot  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
yalue of  the  subject.   All  sales  of  land  and  of  houses, 
andaU  mortgages  upon  either,  must  be  registered, 
and,  upon  registration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  state  of 
two  and  a  half  per  c«rt.  upon  the  amount  of  the 
price  or  of  the  mortgage.     TMs  duty  is  extended 
to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  more  than  two 
tuns  burden, .  whether  decked  or  undecked.     T^e, 
4t  seems,  aare  considered  as  a  sort  of  houses  upon  tile 
water.     The  sale  of  moveables,  when  it  is  ordered 
by  a  court  of  justice,  is  subject  to  the  like  duty  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  France,  there  are  both  stamp-duties  and  duties 
jupon  registration.  The  former  are  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  aids  or  excise,  and,  in  the  provinces 
where  those  duties  take  place;  are  levied  by  the  ex- 

jcise  (Ulcers.     The  latter  are  considered  as  a  branch 
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of  the  domain  of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  officers. 

Those  ira<Mk8  of  taxation,  by  stamp  duties  and  by 
duties  upon  registration,  are  of  very  modern  Inven- 
tion. In  the  course  of  little  more  thaAr  a  century, 
however,  stamp  duties  have,  in  Europe,  become  al- 
most universal,  and  duties  upon  registration  ex- 
tremdy  common.  There  is  no  art  yvbieh  one  go- 
vernment sooner  learns  of  another,  thyan  that  of 
draining  money  from  t^  pockets  of  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  trai^sfereoce  of  pipperjty  from  the 
4ea4  to  the  Irving,  falllOinallyy  as  well  9.S  immediately* 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  pri^rty  is  tr^naferr^ed,. 
Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  land  fall  altogether  iqpyon  the 
^ellen  The  seller  is  alni^st  ^Iw^^  un,d?r  thp  nepesr 
sity  of  seUing,  and  mus|;,  th<^refore,  take  sucb  a  price 
as  he  can  get.  The  buyer  is  scarce  ever  under  thie 
necessity  of  buying,  and  will,  therefore,  only  givi$ 
sucj^  a  price  as  he  likes^  He  considers  what  th^ 
land  will  cost  him,  in  tax  and  price  together.  Th^ 
more  he  is  obliged  tp  pay  ifi  the  way^  of  ta^, J;he  les^ 
he  will  be  disposfed  tp  giyc  in  t^e  way  of  pricg.  Such 
taxes,  therefore,  fall  almost  always  upon  a  necessi- 
tous person,  and  pi^st,  J^herefore,  be  frequently  very 
cruel  an/i  opg^essiva  Taxes  upon  the  sale  Qf  new 
built  bouses,  where  the  building  is  i^olc^  withou|;  t^e 
ground,  fall  generally  upon  the  buver,  because  the 
builder  must  generally  have  his  profit ;  otherwise  he 
must  sgive  up  ;tb9  traxje.  If  he  advances  the  tax, 
therefore,  the  buyer  must  genpraliy  repay  it  to  him. 
Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  old  houses,  for  the  ^me 
reason  as  those  upon  the  sale  of  land,  fall  generally 
upon  the  seller ;  whom,  in  most  cases,  either  conve- 
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niency  ^r  necessity  obliges  to  selL  The  number  of 
new  built  houses  that  ate  annually  brought  to  mar* 
ket,  is  more  or  less  regulated  by  the  demand.  Un- 
less the  demand  is  such  as  to  afford  the  builder  his 
profit,  after  paying  all  expensesy  he  will  build  no 
more  hou^s.  The  number  of  oM  boi^es  which  hap- 
pen at  any  time  to  come  to  market,  is  reguliated  by 
accidents  of  which  the  greater  part  have  no  relation 
to  the  demand.  Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies, 
in  a  mercantile  town,  will  bring  many  houses  to 
sale,  which  must  be  sold  for  what  can  be  g«>t  for 
them.  Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  ground*r»its  fiall  al- 
together u^on  the  seller ;  for  the  same  reason  aa 
those  upon  the  sale  of  la^^.  Stamp  duties,  and 
duties  upon  l&e  registration  of  bonds  and  contracts^, 
for  borrowed  money,  fall  tc^ther  upon  the  borrow- 
er, and,^  in  fact,  are  always  paid  by  Mm*  Duties  of 
the  same  kind  upon  law  proceedings,  fall  upon  the 
suitors.  They  reduce  to  both  the  capitiE^l  value  of 
the  subject  in  dispute.  The  more  it  costs  to  acquire 
any  property,  the  less  must  be  the  neat  value  of  it 
whtti  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of 
every  kind,  so  far  as  they  diminisrh  the  capital  value 
of  that  property,  tend  to  diminish  the  funda  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  produsctivfe  labour.  They  are 
aH  more  or  less  unthrifty  taxes  that  incfrease  tHe  reve- 
nue of  the  sovereign,  whidbt  seldom  miunt^ins  any  but 
unproductive  labourers ;  ^  the  expense  of  th^a  capital 
of  the  people,  which  maintains  iionje  but  productive. 

Such  taxes^  even  whisn  they  are  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  traiisferred,  lire  still  un- 
equal ;  the  frequency  of  transference  not  being  always 
equal  in  property  of  equal  value.    When  they  are  not 
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proportioned  to  this  value,  wbich  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Blamp-dutieSy  axid  dirties  of 
registration^  they  are  stU)  more  so.  They  are  in 
no  respect  arbitrary,  but  are,  or  may  be,  in  ajl  csases^ 
perfectly  clear  and  certain.  Though  they  sometimes 
fall  upon  the  person  who  is.  ^ot  very  able  to  pay ; 
the  tiflfie  of  [Moment  is  in  most  eases  suffieiently  con« 
venient  for  him.  When  the  payment  becomes  due, 
he  nni$t»  in  ttost  cases,  have  the  more  to  pay.  They 
arc  levied  at  very  little  eiipeace,  an4  W^  gener^ 
subject  the  ccoktrihutors  to  no  oth^r  inconv^iency, 
besides  always  tk«  umwricridable  one  of  paying  the 

tax.  ' 

In  France,  the  stamp-duties  are  not  Biitch  com- 
plained of.  Those  of  registration,  which  they  call 
the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occastorl,  it  is  pre* 
tended,  to  muob  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the  far- 
mers-general who  collect  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great 
-  measure  arbitrary  and  uncertam.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  libels  which  have  ^  been  written  against 
the  present  system  of  finances  in  France,  the  abuses 
of  the  Controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncer^ 
talnty,  however,  ddes  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  such  taxes.  If  the  popular 
complaints  are  well  foimded,  the  abuse  must  aarise, 
not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the 
want  of  precision  and  distinctness  in  the  words  of 
the  edicts  or  laws  which  impose  it. 

The  registration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of 
aH  rights  upon  iwimoTeabte  property,  as  it  gives 
great  security  both  to  creditors  and  purchasers,  is 
extremely  advantageo«u*  to  the  public.  That  of  the 
greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kincfa,  is  frequently 
ijt^convenient  and  even  d^gerous  to  tDdividuak# 
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Iritfaoiit  any  adrahtagie  to  the  {niUte*,  All  regislers 
which,  it  is  adknowledged,  ought  to  foe  kept  ^^cret^ 
blight  certainly  newt r  to  exist.  The  credit  of  indi- 
viduals ought  :cenaTni^  never  to  i  depend  opoo  m 
very  slender  a.  security,  a»  the/prokity  and  retigioit 
of  the  in£JrK)t  officers  of  revenue^  iBiut  where  tb0 
fees  of  r^stration  have  been  made  a  aowrce  of  re- 
venue to  the  sovereign,  register  office  havie  o^ta- 
tnonly  beai  muitiplittd  without  end^  faotb  for  the 
deedtf  iHiidioligfat  toite  regli^^ered,  stnct  for  those 
wiiid»  ot^ht  mot.  In'Frahce,  there  are  several  dif- 
ierent'sogrte  of  mctet  r*gi»ters.  This  abuse^  thoHgli 
»H^  perhaps  a  necessary,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  a  very  Bfatural  ^fi)pct  of  suc*i  taxes. 

Sudb  stattip^iiti^  as  those  in  Skrgland  upon  cards 
and  dice,  upo&  news^papers  imd  periodical  paoaph- 
Jets,  &c.  £U*e  pA)perly' taxes  tipc^  consumption;  the 
final  paymient  falls  upon  the  persons  who  use  or 
consume  4^ch  commodities.  Such  siamp-duties  as 
those  upon  Hcenceg  to  retail  ale,  wuie>  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  though  intended,  peiiiaps,  to  fall  upon 
^e  profits  of  the  i»etailers,  are  likewise  finally  paid 
by  the  consum^^  of  those  liquors.  Sudi  tax,e$, 
thdugh  called  by  the  same  name,  and  levied  by  the 
same  oileers^  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
statop-duties  Jibove^-mentioned  upon  the  transference 
of  property,  are,  however,  of  a  qwte  different  na- 
ture, and  fall  «pon  qtdte  diflfereat  funds. 


ARTICLE    III. 

*  Taxes  uport  the  Wages  ofLaimir^ 

The  wages  of  the  inferior  classes  of  worlcmen,  h 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  first  book,  are 
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every  where  necessarily  re|pilat^  hy  two  diffef^t 

cit'cumstances ;  the  demand  for  labour^  and  the  or*- 

dinary  or  average  price  of  proTttions,^  The  deniand 

for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  in* 

creasing,  stationary,  or  declining ;  or  to  require  an 

increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  population ;  re* 

gulates  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  deter* 

mines  in  what  degree  it  shall  be  either  liberal,  mo^ 

derate^  or  scanty;     The  ordinary  average  price  of 

provisions  determines  the  quantity^  of  money  which 

must  be  paid  to  the  workman,'  in,  ordei"  to  enable^ 

him^  one  year  with  another^  to  piurcfa^e  this  liben^, 

moderate,  or  scanty  subsistence.  While  the  demand 

for  the  labour  and  the  price  of  provi^ns,  therefore, 

remain  the  same,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of 

labour  can  have  no  other  effect,  tha^  %q  raise  them 

somewhat  higher  than  the  tax.     Let  us  suppose, 

for  example,  that  in  a  particular  pl^ce,  the  demand 

for  labour  and  tlie  price  of  provij^ions  wene  such,  as 

to  render  ten  shillings  a-we^  the  ordinary,  wages 

of  labour ;  and  that  a  tax  of  one-^fth,  or  four  shil^ 

lings  in  the  pound,  was  imposed  upon  wages.     If 

the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provij^ions 

rehiained  the  same,  it  would  still  be  necessary  that 

the  labourer  should  in  that  j^late  earn  such  a  sul>- 

sistence;  as  could  be  bought  only  for  ten  3hiUing$  a- 

week ;  or  that,  after  paying  the  ta$,  he  should  h^ve 

ten  shillings  a-week  free  wages.     But  in  ofder.  to 

leave  him  such  free  wages  after  paying  such  a  tax, 

the  price  of  labour  must  in  that  place  soon  rise,  not 

to  twelve  shillings  a-week  only,  but  to  twelve  and 

six-pence ;  that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 

tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  must  necessarily  soon 

rise,  not  one-fifth  part  only^  but  one-fourth.    What- 
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^ver  wais  the  proportion  df  the  tax,  th^  Wage^  -of 
labour  must  in  all  cases  rise,  liot  only  in  that  pi-opor- 
tioii,  but  in  ajiigher  proportion.  If  the  tax,  for  6x- 
lample,  was  one  tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  mu#t  niJ- 
cessarily  soon  rise,  not  one  tfenth  piirt  only,  but  one 
eighth. 

A  direct  tAx  updn  the  wages  of  laboilr,  tbergfor<*, 
tliough  the  labouref  might  perhaps  pay  it  out  of  Uis 
hand,  could  not  propfirly  be  said  to  be  even  advance 
by  him ;  at  leasts  if  the  demand  for  labobr  ahd  the 
average  price  of  provisions  remained  the  same  aftei- 
the  tax  as  before  it.  In  all  such  cases^  hot  only  the 
tax,  but  something  mwe  than  tiie  tax,  would  in  rea- 
lity be  advanced  by  the  person  who  immediately  enr- 
ployed  him.  The  final  payment  would,  in  different 
cases,  fall  upon  different  persons.  The  rise  which 
such  a  tax  might  occasion  in  the  wag^  of  manufac- 
turing labour  would'be  advanced  by  the  master  ma- 
nufacturer^ who  woiild  both  be  entitle  and  dbliged 
to  charge  it>  with  a  profit,  upon  the  price  of  his  goods^ 
The  final  payment  of  this  .rise  of  wages^  therefore, 
together  with  the  additional  profit  of  the  inai^ter  ma^ 
nufacturer,  would  fall  Upon  the  consumer;  The  rise 
which  such  a  tax  might  occasion  in  the  wag^s  of  cbun^ 
try.  labour  N^vould  be  adranaed  by  the  farmer,  whd, 
in  ord^r  to  maintain  the  same  numbef  of  labourer^ 
as  before^  would  be  obliged  to  employe  a  greater  eapi- 
tal.  In  order  to  get  bdck  this  greater  <iapii:al,  toge- 
ther with  the  ol-dinary  profits  of  stCK:k^  it  would  be 
necessary  that  he  should  retain  a  larger  portioii,  ot, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger* 
portiofi,  erf  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  consequent- 
ly that  he  i^hould  pay  less  reilt  to  the  landlord.  The 
final  payment  of  this  rise  of  wagesj  therefore^  would 

VOL.  Ill*  X 
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ill  this  case  faU  upon  the  landlord,  together  with  the 
additional  profit  of  the  fwrner  who  had  advanced  it. 
In  all  CQse^,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
IDU9t,in  the  long  run,  occasion  botib  a  greater  reduction 
ia  the  rent  of  land,  and  a  greater  rise  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods,  than  would  have  followed  from 
the  proper  assesimfient  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  produce 
of  the  tax ;  partlj  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  psurtly 
upon  consumable  commodities^ 

If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wage»  of  labour  have  not 
always  occasioned  a  proportionable  rise  in  those  wa- 
ges, it  is  because  they  have  generally  occasioned  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  demand  of  labour.  Th^  de- 
clension of  industry,  the  decrease  of  employment  for 
the  poor,,  the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce  (£ 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  have  generally 
been  tlje  effects  of  such  taxes.  In  consequence  of 
them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  must  always  be 
high^  thaji  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  demand :  and  this  enhancement  of 
price,  togetfoer  with  the  paiofit  of  those  who  advance 
it,  must  always,  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and 
consumers. 

A  tax  ujKm  thie  wages  of  cxwuntry  labomr  does  not 
r^flse  the  price  of  the  jrude  produce  of  land  in  pro- 
porti^  to  the  tax;  for  the  same  veosf^  thut  a  tax 
upon  the  farmer*^  profit  does  not  raise  that  price  in 
that  proportion*  .  . 

^  Absurd  and  destructive  as  such .  ta^sges  a^,  how*- 
^cveiv  they  t^e  place  in  m^ny  cosmtries.  In  Franco, 
that  p^rt  of  the  taille  which  is  charged  upo^  the  in- 
d^st^y  of  workmen  ami  day-lahourers  ki  country 
.  villagies,  i3  properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Tbdr  wage& 
:wa^<?omputed  accwiing  to,  the  commoi^  rate  of  the 
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district  in  whitk  they  r^ide ;  nnd  that  tbay  n^ybe 
.  as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any  overcharge,  their 
yearly  gaios  ax^  estiioated  at  90  more  tham  twohuo^ 
dred  working  days  in  the  year  ^,  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
different  circumstances,  of  which  the  collector  or  the 
commissary,  whom  the  intendant  aj^ints  to  assist 
him,  are  the  judgesi.  In  Bohemia,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  in  the  ^system  of  finances  which  was 
begun  in  1748,  a  v^y  heavy  tax  is  in^posed  upon 
the  industry  of  artificers.  They  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  hi^^est  class  pay^  a  hundred  flonns  a^ 
year;  which,  at  two-and-twenty  pence  halfpenny  a- 
florin,  amounts  to  9/.  7^.  6(1.  The  second  class  are 
taxed  at  seventy ;  the  third  at  fifty ;  and  the  fourth, 
comprehending  artificers  in  villages,  and  the  lowest 
cla^s  of  those  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins  f . 

The  recompenee  of  ingenious  artists,  and  o£  men 
cf  liberal  professions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  first  book,  necessarily  keeps  a  certain  propor*^ 
tion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A  tax 
upon  this  recompenee,  therefore,  could  have  no  pther 
effect,  than  to  raise  it  somewhat  higher  than  in  prO'. 
portion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rise  in  this  man- 
ner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal  professions^ 
being  no  longer  upon  a.  level  with  other  trades, 
would  be  so  much  deserted,  that  they  would  soon 
return  to  that  level. 

The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,  like  those  of 
trades  and  professions,  regulated  by  the  free  compe- 
tition of  the  market,  and  do  not,  therefore,  alway 

*  Memeires  ooocemant  jes  DpHtB,  6rc  torn.  iL  p»  108, 
f  IdL  toou  ii^  p*  ^. 
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bear  a  just  proportion  to  What  the  nature  of  the  em-» 
ployment  requires.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  most , 
countries,  higher  than  it  requires ;  the  persons  who 
have  the  administration  of  gOTernment  being  gene- 
rally disposed  to  regard  both  themsekes  and  their 
immediate  dependants,  rather  more  than  enough. 
The  emoluments  of  offices,  therefwe,  can  in  most 
cases  very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  persons,  be- 
sides, who  enjoy  public  offices,  especially  the  more 
lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  objects  of  general 
envy ;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even 
though  it  should  be^  somewhat  higher  than  upon  any 
other  sort  of  revenue,  is  always  a  very  popular  tax. 
In  England,  for  example,  whenby  the  land-tax  every 
other  sort  of  revenue  was  supposed  to  be  assessed 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular 
to  lay  a  real  tax  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
pound  upon  the  salaries  of  offices  which  exceeded  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year;  the  pensions  of  the  youngi 
er  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  pay  of  ihe  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  few  others  less  ob- 
noxious to  envy,  excepted.  There  are  in  England 
no  other  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

Taxes  whichy  it  is  intended,  shotddfall  iihdifferenllj/  upon  every 
different  Species  of  Revenue. 

The  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  indif- 
ferently upon  every  different 'species  of,  revenue,  are 
capitation  taxes^  and  taxes  upon  consumable  commo- 
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<lities.  Th^se  imi3t  be  paid  indifferently,  from  what- 
ever reveaue  the  contributors  may  possess ;  from  the 
rent, of  their,  land*  from  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or 
irom  thjp  wiages  of  their  lahoun 

Capitation  Taxes. 

Cq)itation  tadces,  if  it  is  attempted  to  ptx)portion 
them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor, 
l^ecome  altogether  arbitrary.  The  state  of  a  man's 
forjtunje  varies  from  day  to. day ;  and,  without  an  in- 
quisition»,  more  intolerable  tjban  any  tax^  anul  renew- 
ed at  least  .once  every  year,  can  only  he  guessed 
at.  His  aasgssment,  therefore,  must  in  most  cases 
depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his  asses- 
iiors,  and  mu^t,  therefore,  be  altogether  arbitriwy 
and  uncertain. 

,  CapitaAiob  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned^  not  to 
the  supposed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  con- 
tributor, bf^come  altogether  unequal ;  the  degrees  of 
fortune  being  frequently  unequal  in  the  same  degree 
of  rank. 

Such  taxes>  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
thiem  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  certain 
^nd  not  ^bitrary,  become' altogether  unequal.  Let 
the  tax  be  light  or  heavy,* uncertainty  is  always  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  light  tax,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  jniequality  may- be  supported;  in  a  heavy 
Quey  it  is  altogether  intolerable^ 

;,  In  the  different  polUtaxes  whidi  took  place  in 
l^ngland  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  con- 
tribut(H*$  wei*e,  the  greater  part  of  them,  iassessed 
i^CQording  to  the  degree  of  their  rank';  as  dukes^ 
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marqnisses,  earls,  viscounts,  baroDS,  «fit|^ftiMs,  getftle- 
men,  the  eldest  end  yd«ng«8t  scms  of  pe^^  &c.  AH 
shop-keq)ers  and  tradesmen  worth  more  titan  three 
hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better  *oft  of  them^ 
were  subject  to  the  same  assessment ;  how  great  so^ 
ever,  might  be  the  difference  in  their  fortunes.  Their 
rank  was  more  considered  than  their  fortune.  Se- 
veral of  those  who,  in  the  fil^t  polUtak,  wisne  rated 
according  to  their  supposed  fortune,  Were  ainterwairds 
rated  according  to  their  rank*  SeijeantS)  attcAHied, 
and  proctors  at  law,  who,  ill  the  6nt  poll-tax^  w^e 
assessed  at  three  shillings  in  the  pmind  &(  their  sup-^ 
posed  income,  were  afterwards  assessed  as  g^tle^ 
men.  In  the  assessment  of  a  tax  which  was  not  ve-* 
rj  heavy,  a  considerabte  degree  of  meqmdity  had 
been  found  less  insupportaMe  than  any  degree  <of 
uncertainty. 

In  tiie  capitation  which  has  beea  tevied  in  France, 
without  any  interruption,  siiDce  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  highest  prders  of  people  are 
rated  according  to  their  mnk,  by  a^  invariable  ta^ 
riff;  the  lower  orders  of  people,  according  to  what 
is  suppo^d  to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  ass^essmeni 
which  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the 
king's  court,  the  judged  and  oth<^  <^cers  in  the  su^ 
perior  courts  of  justice,  the  officers  of  the  troops, 
&c.  are  assessed  in  the  first  manner.  The  inferkwi 
ranks  of  people  in  the  provinces  are  n;s8iessed  in  th6 
second.  In  France,  the  great  easily  submit  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax  whacfa,  feo  for 
as  it  affects  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one  ^  but  c^uld 
net  brook  the  arbitrat*y  asseswient  of  an  ihtendant. 

The  inferior*  ranks  tif  peoplis  must,  in  that  c'dttn-. 
try,  suffer  patiently  the  usage  which  their  superiors 
think  proper  to  give,  them,  ^^  ^ 
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In  £iig;laiid,  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produ- 
ced the  sum  which  had  been  expected  from  them> 
or  which  it  was  siqiposed  they  migiit  hare  produced, 
had  they  been  exactly  levied.  In  Frano:,  the  capi- 
tation always  produces  the  sum  expected  from  it. 
The  mild  govenmient  of  England,  when  it  assessed 
the  different  ranks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax^  content- 
ed itself  with  wliat  that  assessment  happened  to 
prodiM^;  and  required  no  compen^tion  for  the  loss 
which  the  state  might  suirtain,  eHher  by  those  who 
coidd  not  pay,  or  l^  those  who  would  not  pay  (for 
there  were  many  such),  ai«d  who,  by  the  indulgent 
execution  of  the  law  were  not  ftwced  t»  pay.  Th* 
more  severe  government  ^f  France  assesses  upon 
each  generality  a  certain  sum,  which  the  intendant 
must  find  as  be  can.  If  miy  provinae  .coiii{dains  of 
being  assessed  too  high>  it  may,  in  the  assessment  of 
next  year,  obtain  an  abatement  proportiojie^  to  the 
overcharge  of  the  year  belbre.  ^ut  it  must  pay  in 
the  mean  time.  The  intendant,^  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  fiiiding  the  sum  assessed  upon  his  generality,  was 
empowered  to  assess  it  ki  a  larger  sum^  ^At  the  fail- 
are  or  inability  of  some  of  the  c^tetributors  might  be 
compensated  by  the  overcharge  of  the  rest ;  amd  Itill 
i  766,  the  fixation  of  this  sprplus  assessment  was  lieft 
alto.geti}er  to  his  dbcretioa.  In  that  year^  in^eed^ 
4he  council  assumed  this  poWer  to  itself.  In  the  par 
pitirtion  of  the  provinces,  it  is  observed  by  the  per- 
fectly wen  in^ifrm^  author  of  the  Memoirs  upon  the 
Impositions  in  France,  "the  proportion  which  falk 
Mipo«  the  n^Hty,  lind  upon  those  whose  privileges 
exempt  them  from  the  taille,  is  the  least  -consider- 
-able.    The  largest  falls  upon  those  subject  to  the 
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taille,  who  are  assessed  to  the  capitation  at  so  much 
a  pound  of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  so  far  as  they  are  levied  upon 
the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  in-: 
conveniencies  of  §uch  taxes. 

Capitation  tastes  are  levied  at  little  expense ;  and, 
where  they  are  rigorously  exacted,  afford  a  very  sure 
revenue  to  the  state.  It  is  uppn  thij^  account,  that 
in  countries  where  the  eas^,  comfort,  and  security 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  are  little  attended  to, 
capitation  taxes  are  very  common.  It  is  in  general, 
however,  but  a  amall  part  of  the  public  revenue, 
which,  in  a  great  empire5  has  ever  be^n  drawn  from 
such  taxes ;  and  the  greatest  sum  which  they  have 
ever  aScu'ded,  might  always  have  been  found  in  some 
ot;her  way  much  moye  convenient  tp  tjie  peopl^. 

(Taxes  upcn  emtsumbbk  Ckmmodities, 

The  impossibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  proper- 
4;ioii  to  thjdir  reyep^e,  by  any  capitation,  seems  to 
have  given  occ^^ioji  to  t;he  inventiqn  of  tax^s  upon 
i^onsunmble  commodities.  Tbe  state  not  knowing 
how  to  tax,  dirjpctly  ^nd  proportionably,  the  revenue 
.df  its  spj>ject§,  (Bndjeavours  to  t^x  it  indirectly  by 
taxing  their  expejo^e^  which,  it  is  supposed,,  will  in 
nvost  c^seB  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  revenue. 
Their  jexpense  is  taxed,  by  taxing  the  QDnsumable 
-commojdities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out^ 

Con^umal^I.e  commodities  ^e  either  necessaries  or 
luxuries.  .      ^ 

By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  only  the  commo- 
dities which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  sup* 
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port  of  life,  but  whatever  the  custom  of  the  country- 
renders  it  ind^^t  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the 
lowest  order,  to  be  without.     A  linen  shirt,  for  ex- 
ample^  is  strictly  speaking,  pot:a;oeeesglary  of  life. 
The  GreeikB  apd  Romans  lived,  I  sujp|K)se,  very  com- 
fortable, though,  they  had  no  linen.    But  in  the  pre^ 
s^pt  times,  thrc^igh  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a 
credit^e  day-labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear 
In  public  with<»it.a  linen  shhrt,  the  want  c^ -which 
WQCild  he  supposed  to  denote  thatdi^raceful  degree 
of  poverty,  whicii,  it  is  pre&un^d,  nobody  can  well 
fall  into  witbovit  extreme  bad  cofiiduct.     Custe^r  in 
thejsameriHwpfejr,  has  rendered  le^i^r  shoes:  a  ne- 
emissary  pf  Jifie  m  Bnglaaul.     The  poorest,  creditable 
prison,  <^  father  gejt,  would  be  gshamed  to  appear 
ii»  .public  wicthotH  them.    Jn  Scotland,  custom  has 
reM^rcd  them  ajie^essary  of  life  to  the  Idw^t  or- 
der of  men ;  bui,  uot.  to  the  samie  order  of  women, 
who  may,  w^ikQtxt.Wy  di^erediit,  walk  about  bare- 
footed.    ln^]C9m^y^  th^y  are  necessaries  neither  to 
ilien  nor  to  Women,;  the  loivest  Hank  of  both  s^es 
appearing  thei^epuWicly  witl^cntt  any  disa-edit,  some- 
times in  wpodea  shoes,  and  $iotnetimes  bare-footed. 
Ufider  B^ecessades,  tha^efore,  I  comprehend,  not  on- 
ly those  thingsf  whji^h  nature,  bi<t  those  things  which 
the  established  rule$  of  decency  •have  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  lowest  rank  of  people,    .All  other 
things  I  call  luxuries ;  withiOut  meaning  by  this  ap- 
pellation, to  throw  .the  snuillfest  degree  of  reproach 
upon  the.tewppr^e  use  pf  thjam-     ]^er  and  ale,  fojr 
jexample,  hi  Great  Briton,  a^d  'Wine,  even  in  the 
I  wine  countries,  I  callJuKumes.    A  man  of  any  rank 

may,  without  any  reproach,  abstain  totally  from 
tasting  such  liquors.     Nature  does  not  render  them 
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necessary  for  the  support  of  life  i  find  <^stom  no* 
where  renders  it  indecent  to  live  trithont  them* 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  everywhere  regulated, 
partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  tlie  are- 
Tage  price  of  the  necessary  ^articles  of  subsistence ; 
whatever  raises  this  average  price  must  necessarily 
raise  those  wages ;  so  that  the  labourer  may  still  be 
able  to  purchase  that  quantity  of  those  necessary  ar- 
ticles which  the  state  of  thedeiiiand  for  labour,  whe- 
ther increasing,  stationary,  or  declinitig,  requires 
that  he  should  have*,  A  tax  upon  thpse  artides  ne- 
cessarily raises  their  price  somewhat  higher  dian  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  because  the  dealer,  ^o  adt^ancesi 
t^e  tax,  must  generally  get  it  bai^  with  a  proft;. 
i^ch  a  tax  must,  therefbre,  loccasion  a  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labour,  proportion^rible  to  this  rise  of  price. 

It  is  thus,  that  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
opcsrates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  laboitfrer,  though 
he  may  pay  it  out  of  liis  hand,  Ga»lK)t,  for  any  coni* 
sidlrable  time  4it  least,  be  prc^erly  daid  even  to  ad- 
vance it.  It  must  always,  in  the  long-run,  be  ad« 
vanced  to  him  by  his  immediate  employer,  in  the^a<t 
vanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His  employer,  i^T  he  is  it 
manufacturer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods 
this  rise  of  wages,  together  with  a  profit ;  so  that  the 
final  payment  of  the  tax^  together  with  this  over* 
chai^,  will  fall  upon  the  consumer.  If  bis  employ- 
er is  a  farmer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  Hk* 
i?verdiarg^  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlOnd. 

It  is  otherwise  with  taxes  upon  What  t  call  lui^u- 
ties ;  even  ypp&n  those  of  the  poor.    The  rise  in  the 

*  S^e  took  i.  chap.  8. 
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price  oir  tlie  td^c?ed  comm^ditites,  will  hot  necessarily 
occitston  Atty  rise  in  the  wages  of  labmir.  A  tax  tip- 
411  tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will  not  raise  wages.  Thoilgfe 
it  is  taxed  in  Ekiglantl  at  three  timies,  and  in  France 
at  fifteen  times  its  original  price,  those  high  duties 
seem  to  have  no  eflfect  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea 
and  sugar ;  which^  in  Skigland  and  Holland,  have  be- 
come luxuries  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people ;  and  of 
those  ypon  chocolate^  which  in  Spain  is  said  to  have 
become  sov  » 

The  different  taxes  which,  in  Great  Britain,  have 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century  been  imposed 
upon  spirituoas  liquors;;^  are  not  supposed  to  have 
had  any  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  porter,  occasioned  by  an  additional 
tax  of  three  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  strong  beer; 
has  not  raised  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  Lon* 
don.  These  were  about  eighteen  pence  and  twen- 
ty pence  a^ay  before  the  tax,  and  they  arcf  not 
more  now. 

The  high  price  of  such  commodities  does  not  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  ^Ulity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  to  bring  up  families.  Upon  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious poor,  taxes  upon  such  commodities  act  as 
sumptuary  laws,  and  dispose  them  either  to  mode- 
rate, or  to  reflrain  altogether  from  the  tise  of  super- 
&tities  which  they  can  ho  longer  easily  afford.  Their 
ability  to  bring  %ip  families,  in  consequence  of  this 
forced  fnigality,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  fre- 
qtientty,  perhaps,  increaaed  by  the  tax.  It  is  the  so- 
tier  and  indui^trious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the 
most  numerous  families,  and  who  principally  supply 


(Jie  4^«wwMi  for  tjiseful  labour.  Ml  ,tbe  pwt%  ta^^^d, 
we  Dot  sober  aiid  industrious;  a^d  tho  diasoktte and 
disordeFlj  ^ight  continue,  to  indulge  ,th^0vselTe$  m 
the  use^of  isuch  commodities,  after  tWs  ftge  of.pric^ 
in  thjC-  ^me  inanner  as  befoile^  without'  regarding 
the  (JU^tresa  which  thi^  indulgence  might  bring  upon 
th^ir  fawli^.  jSuch  ^isoriderly  persons,  however, 
^eldoip  r^ax  up  numerous  fauiilies ;  tbeijr€hUdi:i^nge>- 
nerally  perishing  from  neglect,  mismaMagemeat,  d^nd 
the  scantiness  or  unwholes^pm^n^ss  of  th^r.  food.  If, 
by  the  strength  of  their  cw^titution,  l^i^y  ;aurvive 
the  haiylships  to  which  the  bad  conduct  of>their  pa* 
rents ^^xppa^s  th^em;;y^t  the  example. of  that  bad 
conduct  pqmmonly  corrupts  their  mocals;  so  tliat, 
i^teadt  of  being  useful  to  society  by  their  indu3try, 
thjey  h^onaej  public  nuisances  by  their  vice$  and  dis» 
fjr/dersu  '■  Though  the  advanced  price  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  poor,  ther^^re,.  might  increase  somewhat  the 
jli^pess  of  such  disorderly  families,  and  thereby  di- 
minimi  somewhat  their  ability  to  bring  up  children; 
it  w«uld  n<^.t  probably  diminish  much  thie.nseful  po-^ 
pulation  of  the  country.  .    j 

Any  rise'in  the  average  price  of  necessaries,  un- 
less it  is  copipensated  by  a  proportionable  »ise  in  the 
wages  of  labour,  must  necessarily  diminish,  moi'e  or 
lessj  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up  mtfnerouH 
families,  and  consequently  to  supply  th^  demand  for 
useful  labour;  whjatpv^r  may'be  the  state  of , that 
demand,  whether  incyeasipig^  jstsM^ionary,  or  decUn-f 
ing ;  or  such  as  reqiiir^g  anincreasingi  st^ionary,  or 
declining  papul^ation. :.  /  ^ 

Taxe^  upon  luxuries  havie  no:  tendjenoy  toraise 
tb^  pr4ce,oJfr^riy  x^ther  commodities,  except  that  of 
the  commpdities  taxed^     Taxes  upop  necessaries, 
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hy  raising  the  wages  of  labour,  necessarily  fend  to 
rai^  the  price  of  all  manufactures,  and  consequent- 
ly to  diminish  the  extent  of  th^r  ssfle  aiid- consump- 
tion.    Taxes  upon  luxuries  are  finally  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  the  commodities  taxed,  without  any  re- 
tribution.    They  fall  indiifferently  tipon  every  spe- 
cies of  revenue,  the  wages*  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
stock,  and  the  rent  of  land.    Taxes  upon  necessaries, 
so  far  as  they  aflfect  the  labotiring  poor,  are  finally 
paid,  partly  by  landlords',  iri  the  diminished  rent  of 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  consumers,  whether 
landlords  or  others,  ih  the  advanced  price  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  alwaJfs  with  a  coisiderabie  over- 
charge. '  The, advanced  price  of  such  manufactures 
as  are  real  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  destined  for 
the  consumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarse  w^ilens,  for 
example^  must  be  compensated  td  the  poor  by  a  far- 
ther advancement  of  thfir  wages.     The  middling 
and  superior  ranks  of  people^  if  they  understood  their 
own  interest,  ought  always  to  oppose  all  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  taxes  upo»  the 
wages  of  labour.     The  final  payment  of  both*  the 
one  and  the  other' falls  altogether  upon  themselves, 
and  always  with  a  coaxsidsefabteJ-oifercharge.  ^^hey 
fell  heaviest  uponi  the  lahvlloids^  who  always  pay  m 
a  double  capacity ;  in  t^bt !  of  olandlords^ :  b^  '^the  re- 
duction ofitl^ir  reftt ;  enjnAiaitimt'of  rfch  €^diisii}iters> 
Jbiy  the  mcrease  of  their  ejipeilsic   -TbeoteePvdtion 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,,  that  certain  tactes  ^re,  itt 
the  price  of  certain  goodiS,  sxMj^tiiMs  r^ated  and 
accunmlated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfectly  just  with 
regard  to  taxes^  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.    In  the 
price  of  leather,  for  example,  you  must  pay,  not  only 
£o£  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  shoes,  but 
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for  a  part  of  that  upc©  those  of  the  sboe-Eiaker  aiui 
the  tanner.  You  must  pay,  too,  for  the  tax  upon 
the  salt,  upon  the  soap,  and  upo^  the  candlea  which 
those  wwrkmf n  consume  while  employed  in  your 
service ;  and  for  the  taj;  upon  the  leatiier,  w4iich  the 
salt-maker,  the  soap-maker,  and  the  candle^maker 
consume,  while  employed  in  their  service. 

In  Gi'eat  Britain,  the  principal  taxea  upon  the  ne^ 
cessaries  of  life,  are  those  upon  the  four  commodi- 
ties just  now  mentioned,  salt,  leather,  soap,  and  can- 
dles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  universal  subject 
of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the  Romans,  and 
it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe,  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  quantity-annually  consumed  by  any  individual 
is  so  small,  and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that 
nobody,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel 
very  sensibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It 
is  in  England  taxed  at  three  shilling^  and  fourpence 
a  bushel ;  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the 
commodity.  In  some  other  countries,  the  tax  is  still 
higher.  Leathei  is  a  real  necessary  of  life.  The 
use  of  linen  renders  soap  such.  In  countries  where 
the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  necessary 
instrument  of  trade.  Leather  and  soap  are  in  Great 
Britain  taxed  at  three  halfpence  a^pound ;  candles 
at  a  penny ;  taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of 
leather,  may  amount  to  about  ei^it  or  ten  per  cent. ; 
upon  that  of  sosq^  to  about  twenty  or  fire-and^wen^ 
ty  per  cent.;  and  up<m  that  of  candles,  to  about 
fourteen  or  fifte^  per  cent. ;  taxes  which,  though 
lighter  than  that  upon  salt,  are  still  very  heavy.  As 
^U  those  fo^r  commodities  are  real  necessaries  of 
life,  such  heavy  taxes  upon  them  quist  increase 
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Somewhat  tlie  expense  of  the  sober  and  industrious 
poor,  and  must  consequently  raise  more  or  less  the 
wages  of  theu*  labour.  . 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  so  cold  as  in 
Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  season,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  a  necessary  of  life,  not 
only  for  the  purposes  of  dressing  victuals,  but  for  the^ 
comfortable  subsistence  of  many  different  sorts  of 
workmen  who  work  within  doors ;  and  coals  are  the 
cheapest  of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  fuel  has  so  im« 
portantan  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all  over 
Great  Britain,  manufactures  have  confined  them- 
selves principally  to  the  coal  countries ;  other  parts 
of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  this 
necessary  article,  pot  being  able  to  work  so  cheap^ 
In  some  manufactures,  besides,  coal  is  a  necessary 
instrument  of, trade;  as  in  those  of  glass,  iron,  and 
all  other  metals.  If  a,  bounty  could  in  any  case  be 
reasonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  so  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  coals  from  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  abckund,  to  those  in  which  they  are 
wanted.  But  the  legislature,  instead  of  a  bounty, 
has  imposed  a  tax  of  thr^e  shillings  and  threepence 
a-ton  upon  coal  carried  coastways ;  wbicfa^  upon  m03t 
sorts  of  eoal,  is  mote  tl>an  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  ori- 
ginal price  at  the  coal  pit.  Coals  carried,  either  by 
land  or  by  inboul  navigation,  pay  no  duty.  Where 
tbey  are  naturafly  cheap,  they  are  consumed  duty 
free ;  where  they,  sase  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded 
with,  a  heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raise  the  price  of  subsist-* 
ence,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labour,  yet 
they  afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  government,, 
which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  other  way^ 
There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reasons  for  continuing^ 
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them.  The  bounty  upon  the  export^ioii  of  corn,  sd 
far  as  it  tends,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  to  raise 
the  price  of  that  necessary  article,  produces  all  the 
like  bad  effects ;  and  instead  of  aSbrding  any  reve- 
nue, frequently  occasions  a  very  great  expense  td 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  which,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty, 
amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  absolute  prohihi- 
tion  of  the  importation,  either  of  live  cattle,  or  of  salt 
provisions,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  law,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  scarcity,  is  at 
present  suspended  for  a  limited  time  with  regard  to 
Ireland  and  the  British  plantations,  have  all  had  the 
bad  effects  of  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
produce  no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing  seems 
necessary  for  the  repeal  of  such  regulations,  but  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that  system  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  been  established. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  high- 
er in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  wheng^round  at  the  mill, 
and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take  place 
in  many  countries.  In  Holland,  the  money-price  of 
the  bread  consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  be  dou^ 
bled  by  means  of  such  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of 
them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  pay  every 
year  so  much  a-bead,  according  to  tiic^isort  of  bread 
they  are  supposed  to  consume.  Those  who  consume 
wheaten  bread  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  stivers ;  a* 
bout  six  shillings  and  nine-pence  halfpenny.  These, 
and  some  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind*  by  raising 
the  price  of  labour,  are  said  to  have  runied  the  great-* 
er  part  of  the  manufactures  oi  Holland^.     Similar 

*  Memorres  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  p.  210,  211  • 
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taxes,  though  not  quite  so  heavy,  take  place  in  the 
Milanese,  in  the  states  of  Genoa,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  in  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla,  and  in  the  Ecclesiastical  state*.  A  French 
author  of  some  note  has  proposed  to  reform  the  fi- 
nances of  his  country,  by  substituting  in  the  room 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  most  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd^  says  Cice- 
ro, which  has  not  sometimes  been  asserted  by  some 
philosophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers'  meat  are  still  more  common 
than  those  upon  bread.  It  ma;^  indeed  be  doubted, 
whether  butchers'  meat  is  any  where  a  necessary  of 
life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not 
to  be  had,  it  is  knOwn  from  experience,  can,  without 
any  butchers'  meat,  aSbrd  the  most  plentiful,  the 
most  wholesome,  the  most  nourishing,  and  the  most 
invigorating  diet.  Decency  nowhere  requires  that 
any  man  should  eat  butchers'  meat,  as  it  in  most 
places  requires  that  he  should  wear  a  linen  sMrt  or 
a  pair  of  leather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  necessaries  or 
luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The 
ccmsumer  may  either  pay  an  anntial  sum  on  account 
of  his  using  or  consuming  goode  of  a  certain  kind; 
or  the  goods  maybe  taxed  while  they  remain  In  the 
bands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  The  consumable  goods  which  last 
a  considerable  time  before  they  are  consumed  alto- 
gether, are  most  properly  taxed  in  the  one  wayJ 
Those  of  which  the  consumption  is  either  immediate 
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or  mote  speedy,  in  the  other.  .  The  coach-tax  and 
plate-tax  are  examples  of  the  former  method  of  im- 
posing ;  tlie  greater  part  of  the  other  duties  of  excise 
and  customs,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.     It  might  be  taxed,  once  for  all,  twe- 
fore  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  coach-maker. 
But  it  is  certainly  nK)re  convenient  for  the  buyer  to 
pay  four  pounds  a-year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping 
a  coach,  than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight 
pounds  additional  price  to  the  coach-maker ;  or  a  sum 
equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  cost  him  du- 
ring the  time  he  uses  the  same  coach.    A  service  of 
plate,  in  the  same  manner,  may  last  more  than  a 
century.     It  is  certainly  easier  for  the  consumer  to 
pay  five  shillings  a-year  for  every  hundred  ounces  of 
plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  vahie,  than  to  re- 
deem this  long  annuity  at  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years  purchase,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at 
least  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.     The  dif- 
ferent taxes  which  affect  houses,  are  c^tainly  more 
conveniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments, 
than  by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upoa  the  first 
building  or  sale  of  the  house. 

It  was  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir  Matthew 
Deckier^  that  all  commodities,  even  those  of  which  the 
ooosumption  is  either  immediate  or  speedy,  should  be 
taxed  in  this  manner ;  the  deder  advancing  nothing, 
but  the  consumer  paying  a  certain  annual  sum  for 
the  licence  to  consume  certain  goods.  The  object  of 
his.  scheme  wsas  to  promote  all  the  diflferent  branches 
of  foreiga  tr^ie,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  by 
taking  away  all  duties  upon  importation  and  exporta- 
tion,, and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant  to  employ  his 
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whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  the  freight  of  ships,  no  part  of  either  being  di- 
verted towards  the  advancing  of  taxes.  The  pro- 
ject, however  of  taxing,  in  this  manner,  goods  of 
immediate  or  speedy  consumption,  seems  liable  to 
the  four  following  very  important  objections.  First, 
the  tax  would  be- more  unequal,  or  not  so  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  expense  and  consumption  of  the 
jiifierent  contributors,  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
commonly  imjjosed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the  deal-, 
ers,  are  finally  paid  by  the  different  consumers,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  their  respective  consumption. 
But  if  the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by  purchasing  a  li- 
cence to  drink  those  liquors,  the  sober  would,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  consumption,  be  taxed  much  more 
heavily  than  the  drunken  consumer.  A  family  which 
exercised  great  hospitality,  would  be  taxed  much 
more  lightly  than  one  who  entertained  fewer  guests. 
Secondly,  this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an 
annual,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  consume 
certain  goods,  would  diminish  very  much  one.  of  the 
principal  conveniences  of  taxes  upon  goods  of  speody 
consumption  ;  the  piece-meal  payment.  In  the  price 
of  threepence  half\)enny,  which  is  at  present  paid  f* 
a  pot  of  porter,  the  diligent  taxes  upon  malt,  hops^ 
and  beer,  together  with  the  extraordinary  profit 
which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced  them, 
may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  spare  those  three  half- 
pence, he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he  cannot,  he 
contents  bims^  wi*h  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny  saVed 
is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gaiM  a  fatrtliing  by»M^4enn(. 
perance.     He  pays  the  tax  piece-meal,  as  he  can 
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afford  to  pay  it,  and  when. he  can  afford  to  pay  it, 
and  every  act  of  payment  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
what  he  can  avoid  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Thirdly, 
such  taxes  would  operate  less  as  sumptuary  laws. 
When  the  licence  was  once  purchased,  whether  the 
purchaser  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tax  would 
be  the  same.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman  were  to  pay 
all  at  once,  by  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, a  tax  equal  to  what  he  at  present  pays,  with 
little  or  no  inconveniency,  upon  all  the  different  pots 
and  pints  of  porter  which  he  drinks  in  any  such  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  sum  might  frequently  distress  him 
very  much.  This  mode  of  taxation,  therefore,  it 
seems  evident,  could  never,  without  the  most  grie- 
vous oppression,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  present  mode  without  any 
oppression.  In  several  countries,  however,  commo- 
dities of  an  immediate  or  very  speedy  consumption 
are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  Holland,  people  pay 
so  much  a-head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have 
already  mentioned  a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  so  far 
as  it  is  consumed  in  farm-houses  and  country  vil- 
lages, is  there  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  chiefly  upon  goods 
of  home  produce,  destined  for  home  consumption. 
They  are  imposed  only  upon  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of 
the  most  general  use.  There  can  never  be  any 
doubt,  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  subject 
to  those  duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty 
which  each  species  of  goods  is  subject  to.  They  fall 
almost  altogether  upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  except- 
ing always  the  four  duties  above  mentioned,  upon 
salt,  soap,  leather,  candles,  and  perhaps  that  upon 
,  green  glass. 
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The  duties  of  customs  are  much  more  ancient  than 
those  of  excise.  They  seem  to  have  been  called 
customs,  as  denoting  customary  payments  which  had 
been  in  use  for  time  immemorial.  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  considered  as  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  merchants*  During  the  barbarous  times 
of  feudal  anarchy,  merchants,  like  ^11  tl^e  other  in- 
habitants of  burghs^  were  considered  as  little  better 
than  emancipated  bondmen,  whose  persons  were  de- 
spised,  and  whose  gains  were  envied.  The  great 
nobility,  who  had '  consented  that  the  king  should 
tallage  the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  w^re  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  tallage  likewise  those  of  an 
order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  less  their  interest 
to  protect.  In  those  ignorant  times,  it  was  not  un- 
derstood, that  the  profits  of  merchants  are  a  subject 
not  taxable  directly ;  or  that  the  final  paymisat  of 
all  such  taxes  must  fall,  with  a  considerable  ovf^r-r 
charge,  upon  the  consumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon 
more  unfavourably  than  those  pf  English  merchants. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  those  of  the  former ' 
should  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  those  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  distinction  between  the  duties  upon  aliens 
and  those  upon  English  inerchants,  which  was  begun 
from  ignorance,  has  been  continued  from  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants 
an  advantage,  both  in  the  l^ome  an(l  in  the  foreign 
market. 

With  this  distinction,  tb^  ancient  duties  of  cus- 
toms were  imposed  equally  upon  all  sorts  of  goods, 
necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries^;  goods  exported  as 
well  as  goods  imported.  Why  should  the  dealers  in 
one  sort  of  goods,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  b^ 
more  favoured  than  those  in  another  ?  or  why  shpuld 
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the  merchant  exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the 
merchant  importer  ? 

The  ancient  customs  were  divided  into  three 
branches.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
of  all  those  duties,  was  that  upon  wool  and  leather. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thiefly  or  altogether  an  ex- 
portation duty.  When  the  woollen  manufacture 
came  to  be' established  in  England,  lest  the  king 
should  lose  any  part  of  his  customs  upon  wool  by 
the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty  was 
imposed  upon  them.  The  o<  her  two  branches  were, 
first,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which  being  imposed  at  so 
much  a  ton,  was  called  a  tonnage  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
duty  upon  all  other  goods,  which  being  imposed  at 
so  much  a  pound  of  their  supposed  value,  was  called 
a  poundage.  In  the  forty-seventh  year  of  Edward 
III.  a  duty  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  was  imposed 
upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported,  except  wools, 
wool-fells,  leather,  and  wines,  which  were  subject  to 
particul&r  duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II. 
this  duty  was  raised  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound ; 
but  three  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to 
sixpence.  It  was  raised  to  eightpence  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  tlie  fourth  of  the  same 
prince  to  one  shilling.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.  this  duty  continued  at  one  shil* 
ling  in  the  pound.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  pounds 
age  were  generally  granted  to  the  king  by  one  and 
the  same  act  of  parliament,  and  were  called  the  sub- 
sidy of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  subsidy  of 
poundage  having  continued  for  so  long  a  time  at 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent,  a  sub- 
sidy came,  in  the  language  of  the  cuistoms,  to  denote 
a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.    This 
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subsidy,  which  is  now  called  the  old  subsidy,  still 
continues  to  be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates 
established  in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The  me* 
thod  of  ascertaining,  by  a.  book  of  rates,  the  value  oT 
goods  subject  to  this  duty,  is  said  to  be  older  than 
the  time  of  James  I.  The  new  subsidy  imposed  by 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.  was  an  addi- 
tional five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods. 
The  One  third  and  the  two  third  subsidy  made  up 
between  them  another  five  pa:  cent,  of  which  they 
were  proportionable  parts.  The  subsidy  of  1747 
made  a  fourth  five  [ler  cent,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  goods ;  and  that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  some  par- 
ticular sorts  of  goods.  Besides  those  fite  subsidies^ 
a  great  variety  o(  other  dutks  have  occasionally  been 
imposed  upon  particular  sorts  of  goods,  in  order  some- 
times to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  some- 
times to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  country,  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  ma*cantile  system. 

That  system  has  come  gradually  more  and  more 
into  fashion.  The  old  subsidy  was  imposed  indif- 
ferently upon  exportation  as  well  as  imputation. 
The  four  subsequent  subsidies,  as  well  as  the  other 
duties  which  have  sihce  been  occasionally  imposed 
upon  particular  sorts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  laid  altogether  upon  importation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of 
home  produce  and  manufacture,  have  either  been 
lightened  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  most  cases 
th^  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have  even 
been  given  upon  the  exportation  of  some  of  themu 
Drawbacks^  too^  sometimes  of  the  whole,  and^  in 
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most  cases,  of  a  part  of  the  duties  which  are  paid 
.upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  have  been 
granted  upon  their  exportation.  Only  half  the  du« 
*ties  imposed  by  the  old  subsidy  upon  importation, 
are  drawn  back  upon  exportation :  but  the  whole  of 
those  imposed  by  the  latter  subsidies  and  other  im- 
posts are,  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  goods,  drawn 
back  in  the  same  manner.  This  growing  favour  of 
exportation,  and  discouragement  of  importatiofi,  have 
suffered  only  a  few  exceptions,  whkh  chiefly  concern 
the  materials  of  some  maniffactures.  These,  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  willing  should 
come  as  cheap  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  as  dear 
as  possible  to  their  rivals  and  competitors  in  other 
countries.  Foreign  materials  are,  upon  this  account, 
sometimes  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free;  Spanish 
wool,  for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yarn.  The 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  home  produce,  and 
of  those  wHich  are  the  particular  produce  of  our 
colonies,  has  sometimes  been  prohibited,  and  some- 
times subjected  to  higher  duties.  The  exportation 
of  English  wool  has  been  prohibited.  That  of  T>ea- 
ver  skins,  of  beaver  wool,  and  of  gum  Senega,  has 
been  subjected  to  higher  duties ;  Great  Britain,  by 
the  conquest  of  Canada  ^nd  Senegal,  having  got 
almost  the  monopoly  of  those  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  not  been  very  fa^ 
ypurable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la-» 
hour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
the  fourth  book  of  this  inquiry.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  so- 
vereign ;  so  far  at  least  as  that  reveijue  depends 
Vpon  the  duties  of  customs, 
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In  consequence  of  that  system,  the  importation  of 
several  sorts  of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether. 
This  prohibition  has,  in  some  cases,  entirely  prevent- 
ed, and  in  others  has  very  much  diminished,  the  im- 
portation of  those  commodities^  by  reducing  the  im- 
porters to  the  necessity  of  smuggling.  It  has  entire- 
ly prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens ; 
and  it  has  very  much  diminished  that  of  foreign  silks 
and  velvets.  In  both  cases,  it  has  entirely  annihi- 
lated the  revenue  of  customs  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  such  importation. 

The  high .  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  importation  of  many  diflferent  sorts  of  foreign 
goods,  i|i  order  to  discourage  their  consumption  in 
Great  Britain,  hav«,  in  many  cases,  served  only  to 
encourage  smuggling,  and  in  all  cases  have  reduced 
the  revenue  of  the  customs  below  what  more  mode- 
rate duties  would  have  afforded.  The  saying  of 
Dr  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  two 
and  two.  Instead  of  making  four,  tnake  sometimes  only 
one,  holds  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  such  heavy  du 
ties,  which  never  could  have  been  imposed,  had  not 
the  mercantile  system  taught  us,  in  many  cases,  to 
employ  taxation  as  an  instrument  not  of  revenue 
but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  sometimes  given  upon  the 
exportation  of  home  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  drawbacks  which  are  paiduponthe  re-exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given  occa- 
sion to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  species  of  smuggling, 
more  destructive  of  the  public  revenue  than  any 
other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback, 
t)ie  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  sometimes  shipped 
iand  sent  to  sea,  but  soon  afterwards  clai^destinely 
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relanded  in  some  other  part  of  the  country .  The  de- 
falcation of  the  revenue  of  customs  occasioned  by- 
bounties  and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are  ob- 
tained fraudulently,  is  very  great.  The  gross  produce 
of  the  customs,  in  the  year  which  ended  on  tke  5th  of 
January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,0001.  The  boun- 
ties which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue,  though  in 
that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon  corn,  amounted 
to  167,8001.  The  drawbacks  which  were  paid  up- 
on debentures  and  certificates,  to  2, 1 56,800 1.  Boun- 
ties and  drawbacks  together,  amounted  to  2,324,6001. 
In  consequence  of  these  deductions,  ^he  revenue 
of  the  customs  amounted  only  to  2,74«8,400L ; 
from  which  deducting  287,9001.  for  the  expense  of 
management,  v^l  salaries  and  other  incidents,  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  customs  for  that  year  comes 
out  to  be  2,455,5001.  The  expense  of  management 
amounts,  in  this  manner,  to  between  five  and  six 
per  cent,  upon  the  gross  revenue  of  the  customs ; 
and  to  something  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon 
what  remains  of  that  revenue,,  after  deducting  wlmt 
is  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  imposed  upon  almost  all  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  smuggle  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant 
exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more  than 
they  export ;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pass 
for  great  dealers  in  goods  whichpay  no  duty ;  and 
sometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  ora  drawback.  Our  ex- 
ports, in  consequence  of  these  different  frauds,  q)pear 
upon  the  custom-house  books  greatly  to  overbalance 
our  imports,  to  the  unspeakable  ccmifort  of  those  po- 
liticians who  measure  the  national  prosperity  by 
what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 
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All  goods  imported,  unless  pwticularlj  exempted, 
and  such  exemptions  are  not  very  numerous,  are  lia* 
ble  to  some  duties  of  customs.  If  any  goods  are  im- 
ported, not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  rates,  they  are 
taxed  at  4^.  9  ^^  d.  for  every  twenty  shillings  value, 
according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  near- 
ly at  five  subsidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The 
book  of  rates  is  extremely  comprehensive,  and  enu- 
merates  a  great  variety  of  articles ;  many  of  them 
little  used,  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is  up- 
on this  account  frequently  uncertain  under  what  ar- 
ticle a  parti^lar  sort  of  goods  ought  to  be  classed, 
and  consequently  what  duty  they  ought  to  pay.  Mis- 
takes with  regard  to  this  sometimes  ruin  the  custom- 
house officer,  and  frequently  occasion  much  trouble, 
expense,  and  vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of 
perspicuity,  precision,  and  distinctness,  therefore, 
the  duties  of  customs  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
excise. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
any  society  should  contribute  to  the  public  revenue, 
in  proportion  to  tibeir  respective  expense,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  that  every  single  article  of  that  ex- 
pense should  be  taxed.  The  revenue  which  is  levi- 
ed by  the  duties  of  excise,  is  supposed  to  fall  as 
equally  upon  the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied 
by  the  duties  of  customs ;  and  the  duties  of  excise 
are  imposed  upon  a  few  articles  only,  of  the  most  ge- 
neral use  and  consumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  many  people,  that  by  proper  management,  the  du- 
ties of  customs  might  likewise,  without  any  loss  to 
the  public  revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to  fo- 
reign trade,  be  confined  to  a  few  articles  only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  most  general  use  and 
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consumption  in  Great  Britain,  seem  at  present  to 
consist  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  brandies;  in 
some  of  the  productions  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  and  in 
^ome  of  those  of  the  East  Indies,  tea,  coflfee,  china- 
ware,  spiceries  of  all  kinds,  several  sorts  of  piece- 
goods,  &c.  These  diflferent  articles  afford,  perhaps, 
at  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  which  is 
drawn  from  the  duties  of  customs.  The  taxes  which 
at  present  subsist  upon  foreign  manufiactures,  if  you 
except  those  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  forego- 
ing enumeration,  have,  the  greater  pjirt  of  them, 
been  imposed  for  the  purpose,  not  of  revenue,  but  of 
monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  advan- 
tage in  the  home  market.  By  removing  all  prohi- 
bitions,  and  by  subjecting  all  foreign  manufactures 
to  such  moderate  taxes  as  it  was  found  from  experi- 
ence afforded  upon  each  article  the  greatest  revenue 
to  the  public,  our  own  workmen  might  still  have  a 
considerable  advantage  in  the  home-market ;  and  ma- 
ny articles,  some  of  which  at  present  afford  no  reve- 
nue to  government,  and  others  a  very  inconsiderable 
one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  sometimes  by  diminishing  the  con- 
sumption of  the  taxed  commodities,  and  sometimes 
by  encouraging  smuggling,  frequently  afford  a  small- 
er revenue  to  government  than  what  might  be  drawn 
from  more  moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effect  of 
the  diminution  of  consumption,  there  can  be  but 
one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effect  of 
the  encouragement  given  to  smuggling,  it  may  per- 
haps be  remedied  in  two  ways ;  either  by  diminish- 
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ing  the  temptation  to  smtiggle,  or  by  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  smuggling.  The  temptation  to  smug- 
gle can  be  diminished  only  by  the  lowering  of  the 
tax ;  and  the  difficulty  of  smuggling  can  be  increaseil 
only  by  establishing  that  system  of  adminfetration 
which  is  most  proper  for  preventing  it. 

The  excise-laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  expe- 
rience, obstruct  and  embarrass  the  operations  of  the' 
smuggler  much  more  effectually  than  those  of  the 
customs.  By  introducing  into  the  customs  a  system 
of  administration  as  similar  to  that  of  the  excise  as 
the  nature  of  the  different  duties  will  admit,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  smuggling  might  be  very  much  increased. 
This  alteration,  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  peo- 
ple, might  very  easily  be  brought  about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties 
of  customs,  it  has  been  said,  might,  at  his  option,  be 
;allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his  own  private 
warehouse ;  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehouse,  pro- 
vided either  at  his  own  expense  or  at  that  of  the 
public,  but  under  the  key  of  the  custom-house  offi- 
cer, and  never  to  be  opened  but  in  his  presence.  If 
the  merchant  carried  them  to  l\is  own  private  ware- 
house, the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that  warehouse  to 
be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  visit  and  examination 
of  the  custom-house  officer,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  quantity  contained  in  it  corresponded 
with  that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehouse,  no  duty  to  be 
paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  home-consumption; 
If  taken  out  for  exportation,  to  be  duty  free ;  proper 
security  bdng  always  given  that  they  should  be  so 
ejqjorted.   The  dealers  in  those  particular  commpdir 
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ties,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  to  be  at  aU  tim^ 
subject  to  the  visit  and  examination  of  the  custooif- 
house  oflicer ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  justify,  by  proper 
certificates,  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the  whole 
quantity  contained  in  their  shops  or  warehouses* 
What  are  called  the  excise  duties  upon  rum  import* 
ed,  are  at  present  levied  in  this  manner ;  and  the 
same  system  of  administration  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
tended to  all  duties  upon  goods  imported ;  provided 
always  that  those  duties  were,  like  the  duties  of  ex- 
cise, confined  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of  thie  most  ge* 
neral  use  and  consumption.  If  they  were  extended 
to  almost  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  at  present,  public 
warehouses  of  sufficient  extent  could  not  easily  be 
provided ;  and  goods  erf  a  very  delicate  nature,  or  of 
which  the  preservation  required  much  care  and  at- 
tention, could  not  safely  be  trusted  by  the  merchant 
in  any  warehouse  but  his  own* 

If,  by  such  a  system  of  administration,  smuggling 
to  any  considerable  extent  could  be  prevented,  even 
under  pretty  high  dutks ;  and  if  every  Aity  was  occa- 
sionally either  heightened  or  lowered,  according  as  it 
was  most  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  c*her,  to 
afford  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  state ;  taxation  be- 
ing always  employed  as  an  instnunent  of  revenue, 
and  never  of  monopoly ;  it  seems  not  imprdbaUe  that 
a  revenue,  at  least  equal  to  the  present  neat  revenue 
of  the  customs,  might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of  the  most 
general  use  and  consumption ;  and  that  the  duties  of 
cusitoma  might  thus  be  brou^t  to  the  same  degree  of 
sinqfilicity,  certainty,  and  precision,  as  those  of  excise. 
What  the  revenue  at  present  loses  by  drawbacks  up- 
on the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods,  whichjare  af- 
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terwards  relanded  and  consumed  at  home,  would,  un* 
der  this  system,  be  saved  altogether.  If  to  this  sa- 
ving, which  would  alone  be  very  considerable,  were 
added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  home-produce ;  in  all  cases  in  which  those 
bounties  were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  some  du- 
ties of  excise  which  had  befwe  been  advanced ;  it 
cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
of  customs  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind» 
be  fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If,  by  sudi  a  change  of  system,  the  public  reve- 
nue suffered  no  loss,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
the  country  would  certainly  gain  a  very  consider- 
able advantage.     The  trade  in  the  commodities  not 
taxed,  by  far  the  greatest  number,  would  be  per- 
fectly free,  and  might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  every  possible  advantage. 
Among  those  commodities  would  be  comprehended 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all  the  materials  of 
manufacture.     So  far  as  the  free  importation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  reduced  their  average  money  price 
in  the  home-market,  it  would  reduce  the  money  price 
of  labour,  but  without  reducing  in  any  respect  its 
real  recompence.     The  value  of  money  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
it  will  purchase.     That  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  had  for  them.     The  reduction  in  the 
money  price  of  labour  would  necessarily  be  attend- 
ed with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home- 
manufattures,  which  would  thereby  gain  some  ad- 
vantage in  all  foreign  markets.     The  price  of  some 
manufactures  would  be  reduced,  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials.    If  raw  silk  could  be  imported  from  China 
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and  Indostan,  duty  free,  the  silk  manufactures  in  Eng- 
land could  greatly  undersell  those  of  both  France  and 
Italy.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  silks  and  velvets.  The  cheap- 
ness of  their  goods  would  secure  to  our  own  work- 
men, not  only  the  possession  of  the  home,  but  a  very 
great  command  of  the  foreign  market.  Even  the 
trade  in  the  commodities  taxed,  would  be  carried  on 
with  much  more  advantage  than  at  present.  If  those 
commodities  were  delivered  out  of  the  public  ware- 
house for  foreign  exportation,  beings  in  this  case  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes,  the  triade  in  them  would  be 
perfectly  free.  The  carrying  trade,  in  all  sorts  of 
goods,  would,  under  this  system,  enjoy  every  possi- 
ble advantage..  If  those  commodities  were  deliver- 
ed out  for  home  consumption,  the  importer  not  be- 
ing obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  his  goods,  either  to  some  dealer,  or 
to  some  consumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  sell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  advance 
it  at  the  moment  of  importation.  Under  the  same 
taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  even  in  the 
taxed  commodities,  might  in  this  manner  be  car- 
ried on  with  much  more  advantage  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  wa3  the  object  of  the  famous  excise  scheme  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  establish,  with  regard  to  wine 
and  tobacco,  a  system  not  very  unlike  that  which  is 
here  proposed.  But  though  the  bill  which  was  then 
brought  into  parliament^  comprehended  those  two 
commodities  only ;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
meant  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  extensive  scheme 
of  the  same  kind.  Faction,  combined  with  the  in- 
terest of  smuggling  merchants,  raised  so  violent, 
though  so  unjust  a  clamqur,  against  that  bill,  that  the 
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minister  tfacmglit  proper  to  drop  it ;  and,  ftom  a  dread 
of  exdting  a  clamour  of  tbe  same  kind,  none  of  his 
successors  Imve  dared  to  resume  the  project. 

Tl^  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries,  imported  fof 
h&me  consumption,  thmigh  they  sometknes  fall  upon 
the  poor,  fail  principally  upon  pedple  of  middling  or 
more  than  middling  fortune.  Such  are,  for  example^ 
the  dNoities  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  cotfte,  choco** 
late,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home^ 
produce,  destined  for  bome-consumption,  fiJl  pretty 
equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  expence.  The  poor  pay  the  duties 
ufpon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own  con^ 
sumption :  the  rkh,  upon  both  their  <nrn  oonsump* 
tion  and  that  of  their  servants. 

The  wlic^e  con^mption  of  the  inferi<»  ranks  of 
peo}^e,  or  of  those  below  the  middling  rank,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  in  every  c<»nitry  much  greater,  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  value^  than  thai  of  themid^ 
dling,  and  c^f  those  above  the  middling  rank.  The 
whole  expence  <rf*  the  Infierior  is  muck  greater  thaii 
that  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  the  first  place,  almost 
the  whole  capital  of  every  country  is  annually  dis* 
tribii^Cied  among  the  iaaferior  ranks  of  people,  as  th^ 
wages  of  productive  labour^  Secondly ^  a  great  part 
<rf  the  revenue,  arising  irom  both  tiae  Teat  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  i^tock,  k  annua%  distribc^ed  a^ 
mong  the  same  raisk,  in  the  wages  and  maintemmcor 
^  m^ial  si^vaMSy  and  otl^r  unproductive  bd»nr<» 
em.  TWrdly,  some  part  <rf  the  ^profits  of  stock  be-» 
longs  to  the  same  nmk,  as  a  revewue  arisfa^  frooi 
the  emptoymei^  of  their  ssnafi  cs^italsr  The  a-r 
mount  of  the  profits  antiuatly  ma4^  f^  small 
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keepers,  tradesmen,   and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  is 
every  where  very  considerable,  and  makes  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  annual  produce.   Fourth- 
ly and  lastly,  some  part  even  of  the  rent  of  land  be- 
longs to  the  same  rank ;  a  considerable  part  totbose 
who  are  somiewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a 
small  part  even  to  the  lowest  rank ;  common  labour- 
ers sometimes  possessing  in  propery  an  acre  or  two 
of  land.   Though  the  expence  of  those  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  individually,  is 
very  small,  yet  the  whole  mass  of  it,  taking  them 
collectively,  amoimts  always  to  by  much  the  largest 
portion  of  the  whole  expence,  of  the  society ;  what 
remains  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  for  the  consumption  of  the  su- 
perior ranks,  being  always  much  less,  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  value.     The  taxes  upon  expence, 
therefore,  which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  supe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  upon  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  less  produc- 
tive than  either  those  which  fall  indiiferently  upon 
the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  even  those  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior  ranks,  than  either 
those  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  whole  annual 
produce,  or  those  which  fall  chiefly  upon  thie  larger 
portion  of  it.     The  excise  upon  the  materials  and 
manufacture  of  home-made  fermented  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  is,  accordingly,  of  all  the  different  taxes 
upon  expence,  by  far  the  most  productive ;  and  this 
branch  of  the  excise  falls  very  much,  perhaps  prin- 
cipally, upon  the  expence  of  the  coinmon  people. 
In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July.  1775, 
the  gross  produce  of  this  branch  of  the  excise  a- 
mounted  to  8^4*1,837/.  9s,  9d. 
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It  Miist  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  the  luxuries,  and  riot  the  necessary  expense  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  that  ought  ever  to  be  tax- 
ed.  The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon  their  neces- 
sary expense,  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  supe- 
rior ranks  of  people ;  upon  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  annual  produce,  and  not  upon  the  greater.   Such 
a  tax  must,  in  all  cases,  either  raise  the  wages  of 
labour,  or  lessen  the  demand  for  it.     It  could  not 
raise  the  wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  upon  the  superior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple.    It  could  not  lessen  the  demand  for  labour, 
without  lessening  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  the  fund  upon  which  all 
taxes  must  be  finally  paid.    Whatever  might  be  the 
state  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  it  must  always  nuse  wages  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  in  that  state ;  and  the 
final  payment  of  this  enhancement  of  wages,  must, 
in  all  cases,  fall  upon  the  superior  ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  spirituous  liqucM's 
distilled,  not  for  sale  but  for  private  us»,  are  not  in 
Gre^t  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of  ^Lcise.  This 
exemption,  of  which  the  object  is  to  save  private  fa- 
milies from  the  odious  visit  and  examination  of  the 
taxgatherer,  occasions  the  burden  of  those  duties  to 
fall  frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich  than  up- 
on the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  common  to  dis- 
til for  private  use,  though  it  is  done  sometimes. 
But  in  the  country,  many  middlii^,  and  almost  all 
rich  and  great  families*,  brew  their  own  beer.  Their 
strong  beer,  therrfore,  costs  them  eight  shilling  a 
barrel  less  than  it  exists  the  common  Iwrewer,  who 
must  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  w^ll  m  upon 
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all  the  other  expence  which  he  advances.     S«eh  fa- 
milies, therefore,  must  drink  their  beer  at  least  nine 
or  ten  shillings  a  barrel  cheaper  than  saiy  liquor  of 
tte  same  quality  can  be  drank  by  the  OMnmon  peo- 
ple, to  whom  it  is  every  where  more  conveniettt  to 
buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  frcmi  the  brewery 
or  the  alehouse.    Malt,  ih  the  same  mannser,  that  is 
made  for  the  use  of  a  private  family,  is  not  liable 
to  the  visit  or  examinatioa  of  the  tax*ga!iiere^ ;  but 
in  this  case  the  family  must  conqK)und  at  seven  shil* 
lings  and  sixpence  a-head  for  the  tax.     Seven.  shil« 
lings  and  sixpence  are  equal  to  the  exdse  upon  ten 
bushels  of  malt ;  a  quwitity  fuUy  equal  to  what  all 
the  different  memb^s  of  any  sob«*  family,  men,  wo^ 
men,  and  children,  are  at  an  average  Iflcely  to  con« 
sume.     But  in  rich  and  great  families,  where  coun* 
try  hospitality  is  much  [vactised,  the  malt  liquors 
consumed  by  the  monbers  of  the  family  make  but  a 
small  part  of  the  consumpticm  of  the  house.    Either 
on  account  of  this  composition,  however,  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  not  near  so  common  to  malt  as  to  brew 
for  jMivate  use.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equi« 
table  reason,  why  those  who  either  brew  or  distil 
for  private  use  lAould  not  be  subject  to. a  composi*^ 
tion  <rf*  the  same  kiiuL 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  present  drawn 
from  all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
might  be  raised,  it  has  frequency  been  said,  by 
a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt ;  the  of^fiortunities  of 
defrax^ing  the  revenue  being  much  greats  in  a 
brewery  than  in  a  malt*house ;  and  those  who  brew 
for  private  use  being  exempted  from  all  duties  or 
conq)osition  for  duties^  which  is  not  the  case  with 
tiioae  who  malt  for  pivate  use.  ^  .  . 
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In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of 
malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two  bar- 
rels and  a  half,  sometimes  into  three  barrels  of  por- 
ter. The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount  to  six 
shillings  a  quarter ;  those  upon  strong  beer  and  ale 
to  eight  shilKi^s  a  barrel.  In  the  porter  brewery, 
therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt,^  beer,  and 
ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-six  and  thirty  shil- 
lings upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  In  the 
c^puiitry'brewery  for  common  country  sale,  a  quar- 
ter of  malt  is  seldom  brewed  into  less  than  two  bar- 
rels of  strcmg  and  one  barrel  of  cnudl  beer;  fre- 
quently Into  two  barrels  aiid  a  half  of  strong  been 
The  different  taxes  upon  small  beer  amount  to  one 
shilling  and  four  pence  a  barrel.  In  the  coimtry 
brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt, 
be^r,  and  ale,  seldom  amount  to  leas  than  twenty- 
three  shilfings  and  four  pence,  frequently  to  twenty- 
six  shfllings,  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt. 
Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  there- 
fore, tiie  whole  amount  of  the  dut^s  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  cannot  be  estimated  ^  less  tkw  twenty-r 
fbur  or  twenty-ftve  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a 
quarter  of  malt-  Bui  by  taking  off  all  the  different 
duties. upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt- 
tax,  or  by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  shillings' 
upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is 
said,  might  be  raised  by  this  single  tax,  than  what 
is  at  present  drawn  from  all  those  heavier  taxes. 
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In  1772,  the  old4nalt-tax  produced 

The  additional 
In  1773,  The  old  tax  produced 

The  additional 
In  1774f,  the  old  tax  produced 

The  additional 
In  1775,  the  M  tax  produced 

The  additional 


Average  of  these  four  years 

In  1772,  the  country  excise  proceed 

Tl)6  London  brewery 
In  1773,  the  country  excise  -   , 

The  London  brewery 
In  1774,  the  country  excise 

The  London  brewery 
In  1775,  the  country  excise  ^ 

The  London  brewqy 
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561,627     3  74 

278,650  15  Si 

-      6^,614  17  5i 
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657,357    0  8J 
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4)6,547,832  19  2^ 


Average  of  these  four  yedrs  -  1,636,958     4    9^ 

To  which  adding  Oie  average  inall*tex,  Qr>       9Mfi95    S    9?^ 


The  whole  ^ratvu^t  o£  those  differenitl 
taxes  comes  out  ^o  be       ,  -  J 

But  by  tripling  the  malt-tax,  or  by*' 
raising  it  from  si^  to  eighteen  shil- 
lipgs  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  that 
single  tax  would  produce 

A  sum  which  exceeds  the  foregtimg  by 


2,595,858  7  9if 

^,*7«,685  9  0/5 

.  *   * 

-M(48s^  I  m 


Under  the  old  malt-tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a 
tax  of  four  shillings  upon  the  hogshead  of  cyder,  and 
another  of  ten  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  In 
1 774,  the  tax  upon  cyde^  produced  onljr  3,0881. 6s,  8d, 
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It  probably  fell  somewhat  short  of  its  usnuil  amount : 
all  the  different  taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year, 
produced  less  than  ordinary.  The  tax  iipon  mum, 
though  much  heavier,  is  still  less  productive,  on  ac* 
count  of.  the  smaller  consumption  of  that  liquor. 
But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  a- 
mount  of  dk>se  two  taxes;  there  is  comprehended 
under  what  is  caikd  the  c6untry  excise,  first,  the 
old  excise  of  six  shillings  and  eigiitf  pence  upon  the 
hogshead  of  cyder ;  secondly,  a  like  tax  of  six  shil- 
lings  >and  eight^penceoppn  the  hogshead  of  verjuice  ; 
thirdly,' another  of  eight 'Shtiiings^  and  nio^-pence 
upon  ti)e  hogshead  dtx'megw;  and,  lastly,  a  fourth 
tax  of  devdn-pence  upon  the  gallon  of  me^  or  me- 
theglinv  The  produce  of  those  different  taxes  will 
}»r6bably  ihucfa  more  than<:auDterbal^ce  thut  of  the 
duties  imposed,  by  whitt  isioalled  the  annual  malt?- 
•kx  u^Dii' cyder  and  mum.- »  .       . 

Maltiis  consumed,  not  difly  in  the  breW^ry  of  beer 
and  ale^ 'but  in  the  maniifaetti»^  of  low  wines  and 
spirits  If  the  malt-tax  were  to  be  raised  toeighteen 
shiUin^  upon  the  quarter,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
makejfionte  abatement  uit the  diffi^rent.ex(:^s  w.hich 
am  imposed  upon  these  pio'tidulai*  sorts  of  low  witiefs 
and  spiitits,*  of  vrfiich ;  matt  matoi^s  afty  part  of  the 
materkds.  .  In  ivhat  ohfoaHeA  malt  spHts,  it  makes 
commgmly  but^  a  third.(^aH  ef  the  matetiats ;  the 
oiiier  twJDT  thirds-  being>  eithen  raw  t)ar4ey,  &v  oiie 
third  baifley  and  iaine third  wheat.  In  the^  distillery 
of  malt  spirits,  both  the  opportunity  aiid  the  :^^ip- 
tation  to  sftnij^^T^  are  niuch  gr^a^er  p^^;i\,  ^t^^,  i^f 
hvewQry.^if^}^^^  pn  acy 

count>ipf  tfefii^lfiftU^f ob»^         greater:  value  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  temptation,  cott  aiccoUnt  of  the 
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9iperior  height  of  the  duties,  whkli  amaadtad  to 
Ss^  lO\d^.  «po]i  th^  geiAon  of  spirite.  By  incre*- 
eing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  retkicing'  those  opon 
the  distillery,  both  the  opportunities  and  the  temp- 
:iation  to  smuggle  would  be  diminished,  which  might 
Qceasaon  a  ^till  further  augmentation  of  reremie. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy  of  Grea^ 
Britain  to  discourage  the  ^onssnnption  of  spiritiKra^ 
liquors,  on  acv^cmnt  of  tb^ir  supposed  tendency  to 
ruin  the  health  and  to  i^vrupt  the  morals  of  the 
common  people.  Acconling  to  tUs  policy^  the  abate- 
ment aC.thQ  taxes  upon  the  distiUery  oii^t  not  to 
be  so  gr^t.  as  to  redwe,  in  any  scspeet,  the  prvse  of 
,ihose  liquors.  Spirituoas  liqiMrs  might  r^nain  as 
dear  as  ever ;  while,  at  the  saine  time,  the  whoie- 
sopie  and  invigorating.Uqu^  of  beer  and  ale  mi^ 
bo  considerably  reduced  in  their  pric^.  The  peo]^ 
might  thus  be  in. part  reliered  fkem  one  ef  the  bi*- 
4ens.  of  which  they  at  present  cnoidatn  the  most; 
while,  at  the  same  tijaie,.  the  leYCttue  might  be  oon- 
:^iderably  au^nented. 

The  objections  of  Dr  Dx^^mmt  to  this  aHeradon  in 
the  pre$€^t>  ^y$teRi  of  eiicise  dutks,  seemtobe  widi- 
out  Ibund^tiofi.  Those  atyectklns  ore,,  tfait  ^e  t^x, 
instead  of  divMiog  itfleh^aa  ati  present^  pretty  equal- 
ly uppfl  the  profit  of  the  maltster,  upon  that  of  tiie 
Ifrew&t  %vA,upwi  that  ^f  t^e  retaiter^  itNU,  so  far 
as  itaH'piDted  pro&t,  £aU  altogether  upiou  that  of  die 
^att^t^ ',  that,  the  maJbt^tec  cotdd.not  so'rasily  gcft 

♦  Though  the  duties  directly  imposed  upon  prdof  spirits  ^- 
•moont  only  to  2^.  Bd.  per  gdlfciri,  these,  added  to  uie  duties  upon 
•ihtt  k»w  winesi  from  wHielt  they  are  distilled,  itntofunt  to  Ss.  IC^d. 
Bp9th  \0w9m0i  dttdpnMtf  sjpjtiis«i>^i4o^^ritfiM«ds,itowr^ 
wcOTUii^;|owhftt|tiQy{i^pii},^,i^arfj.'  u    ., 
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back  tJie  amMUt  ot  t^  tax  in  theadvimted  price  of 
biftoidlt)  as  the  bre>ii^er  a»d  retailer  id  tke  advanced 
ptke  id  their  liquor ;  and  that  so  heayjr  ^  tax  upon 
malt  m%kt  l-educe  the  reM  and  profit  ot  barley 
lan«U 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  coAsidei^ble  time, 
the  rate  of  profit  ki  any  particular  trade,  which  must 
always  keep  its  level  with  other  trades  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  present  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
aie,  do  not  i^Q^t  the  pro^s  of  the  deiders  in  those 
comBEiodlties,  who  alt  get  bade  the  tax  with  an  ad- 
ditional pr^t  in  the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods. 
A  tax,  indeed)  iitoy  render  t^  goods  ufkin  which  it 
is  imputed  s&  dear,  as  t4>  diminish  the  consumption 
of  them!.     But  ^e  ce^sumption  of  malt  is  in  matt 
liquors ;  and  a  tax  of  eighteen  shilHi^  upon  the 
quartet  of  malt  could  not  well  render  those  liquors 
dearer  tbiui  the  different  tax^^  amounting  to  twen- 
ty-four   or    iwenty-^ve  sbilMngs,  Ao  at   present, 
lliose  Uquors,  o»  the  contrary,  would  probably  be- 
come cheaper,  and  the  consumption  of  them  would 
be  more  likdy  to  ineiease  than  to  diminish. 

It  ianot  vsery  easy 'to  understand  why  it  should  be 
more  difficult  for  the  maltster  to  get  back  eighteen 
shillings  in  the  advance  price  of  his  malt,  than  it  is 
at  present  for  the  brewer  to  gei  back  twenty-four 
or  twenty-fire;  sometimi^  thirty  shillings,  in  that  of 
\m  Uquor.  The  mi^ter^  indeed,  instead  of  a  tax 
of  six  sMIiings,  would  be  Obliged  to  advance  one  of 
eighteen  shillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But 
the  brewer  is  at  present  obliged  to  advance  a  tax 
of  twetytywfour  or  twtenfy^ve^  soinetknes  thirty  shil- 
Iing8»  iqiqn  every  quieter  of  malt  which  he  brews^. 
It  could  not  be  ukh^  ineonveniait  for  the  maltster 
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to  advance  a  lighter  tdx,  thao  it  is  at  preatot  for 
the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  The  maltster 
doth  not  always  keep  in  his  granaries  a  stock  of  mdt, 
which  it  will  require  a  longer  time  to  dispose  of/ 
than  the  stock  of  beer  and  ale  which  the  fa^rew* 
er  frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars.  The  former, 
therefore,  may  frequently  get  the  returns  of  his  mo- 
ney as  soon  as  the  latter^  But  whiiteyer  inconveni- 
ency  might  ax'is^  to  the  maltster  from  being  obliged 
to  advance  a  heavier  tax,  it  could  easily  be  reme- 
died, by  ^f^nting  him  #  fi^w  months  longer  credit 
than  is  at  {H'qsent  commonly  giveu  to  the  brewer^ 

Nothing  could  reducp  the  rent  md  profit  gf  bar- 
ley land,  which  did  not  r^c^ce  jbhe  den^i^d  for  bar- 
ley. But  a  change  ojF  system,  which  reduoed  the 
duties  upon  a  quarter  of  m^t  brewed  iotto  beer  and 
ale,  from  twenty-four  And  twpnty?five  shillings  to 
eighteen  shillings,  would  be  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish  that  demand.  The  rent  and  {m)fit  of 
barley  land,  besides,  must  always  be  n^farly  ^ual  to 
iJiose  of  other  je^piaU^  fertile  wd  equally  w^ll  culti- 
vated lapd.  If  they  were  less,^  sQtne  p«:t  of  the  bar- 
Ipy  land  woujd  soon  b^  ^urp^d  to  soone  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  thejr  wjere  greater^  ra^re  land  would 
5joon  be  tujrned  to  the  raising  of  bajrley. ;  When  the 
ordioary  priceof  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at 
what  may  be  called  a  iponopoly  price,  a  tax  upon  it 
necessarily  reduces  the.r^njt  «n4  profit  of  ;the  land 
which  ^rpws  it.  ^  tax  ugiop  the  prpduce  of  those 
precious  vineyards,  of  w^ch  4he  wine  falls  so  much 
slK^rt  of  the  effectual  da^find^  that  it^  pa^ice  is  always 
above  tlje  natural  proportiop  to  that  of  the  prpduce 
Qf  ptter.  equally  fertile  and;  ^ually  well  ^tiy^ted 
^  |and,  would  nj^cessarily  r^djlfie  tb«  ,r^t  m^  ^m&t  of 
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those  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines  beings  al- 
ready the  highest  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity 
commonly  sent  to  market,  it  could  not  be  raised  high- 
er without  diminisl^ing  that  quantity ;  and  the  quanti- 
ty could  not  Ibe  diminished  without  still  greata-  loss, 
because  the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
equally  valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
tax,  therefore,  w4uld  fall  upon  the  rent  and  profit ; 
^operly  upon  the  rent  of  the  vineyard.  When  it  b&s^ 
been  proposed  to  lay  any  new  tax  upon  su^r,  our 
mgar  plant^s  have  frequently  complained  that  the 
whole  weight  of  such  taxes  fdi,  not  upon  the  consu- 
mer, but  upon  tbe  producer;  *hey  never  having  been 
able  to  raise  the  price  of  their  sugar  after  the  tax 
frijgher  than  it  was  before.  The  price  had,  it  seems, 
liefbre  th6tax,b^n  a  monopoly^ price;  arid  the  argu« 
merit  adduced  to  show  that  sugai^  was  an  improper 
subject  of  taxationjdeiriohstratediperhaps,  thatit  Was 
a  propetr  dri^;  the  gains  of  mondpotists,  whenever 
tl^  caai  be  come  at,  being  (jettainly  of  all  sub- 
jects the  most  proper.  But  the  ordinary  price  of  bar- 
ley  hcis  never  been  a  monopoly  price ;  and  the  rerit 
^tnd  |j*ofitbf  bartey  land  have  nemer  been  above  th^ir 
'  riaturg^  prc^ort!onrt6 those  of  oiher e<pially  fertite  and 
-equally  well  cultivnt^  land.  dlW;  different  taxes 
whifch*  have  been  nmposed  upon  malt,  beer,  ^nd  ale, 
have  never  low€re<t  the  price  of  barley ;  have  never 
t^gM^  the  rek^rffprofit  of  bailey  land.  'I'be  price 
of  tnaltf  to  the  htekpir^has  eoristanfly  risen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tSiXei  teipofeed  upon  it  t  And  those  taxes, 
together  with  ^th«  dMIferent  ^^iek  upion  beer  and*  ale, 
have  constantly ^tther'raised  yiepi*ioe,cwr,  wh^t  eotoes 
to  the  same  thing,  reduced  the'  quality  of  those  corii- 
wodities  to  the  consunWr.  The  final  paymentof  those 
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taxes  has  fallen  constantly  upon  the  coaramer,  and 
not  upm  the  producer. 

The  oiJj  peo|^  Kkely  to  suffer  by  the  change  of 
system  here  proposed,  are  those  Who  brew  for  their 
own  private  use.  B^t  the  exemption,  which  this 
superior  rank  of  people  at  present  enjoy,  from  very 
heavy  taxes  wbidi  are  paid  by  tibe  pow  labourer  and 
artificer,  is  surely  most  unjust  and  unequal,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  away,  eren  though  ttos  change 
was  never  to  take  place,  it  I|as  probably  been  the 
iftterest  of  this  superior  order  of  peopie^  howevar, 
which  has  hitherto  preventod  a  changts  of  system 
that  cotfld  not  well  fail  botihko  in^^ease  the  revenue 
and  to  relieve  the  people. 

Besides  such  Katies  as  those  of  cusloms  and  excise 
above  mentioned^  there  are.  several  others  which  af- 
fect the  price  of  goods  more  iu»ei|ually  and  more  ii^ 
directly.  Of  this  kind  ^re  the  duties  vrhicb  in  Fr^ich 
mtt  cdled  peages,  whicb  in  old  Saxon  times  were 
ci^d  the  duties  of  passage,  and  which  soem  to  hafVe 
been  curiginaHy  ettiri4i$hed  for  tha^same  pmfpose  as 
our  turnpike  tcdls^  or  the  toUs  upon  our  canala  iMid 
navigaUe  river$,  for  the  maAnt^nance  Of  the  road  or 
of  the  navigatiop.  Those  dutias^  ifhen,  8{^ed  tp 
such  purpose,  are  most  properly  imposeid  according 
to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods*  As  tb^y  were 
'fHriginally  local  and  provincial  dut^  apptic^Ue  to 
local  and  provin<^l  purposes,  tiaie'  adniini8t]*atioA  of 
them  was,  in  most  cases,  entmited  to  the  pcutiqukr 
towi^  parish  or  lordsbip,  in  whteh  they  were  levied  ; 
pmh  communities  bemg,  in  wme  wa^  or  otber^  sup- 
posed to  be  accotmtaMe  ibr  the  s^ipUoataon.  Tb@ 
sovereign,  who  is  altogether  uiiaccouiitable»  iMis  in 
many  cwntries  assumed  to  hunself  tho  adn^i9tr% 
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tkm  of  those  duties;  and  tbougii  he  has  in  most 
cases  enhanced  very  nmch  tiiediity^  he  has  in  many 
entirely  neglected  the  application.  If  the  turnpike 
tolb  of  Great  Biitain  should  ever  become  one  of  the 
iresources  of  government,  we  may  le»n,  by  tte  ex- 
ample of  many  other  nations,  what  would  jH-obiMy 
be  the  consequence.  Such  tolls,  no  doubt,  are  final* 
ly  paid  by  the  consumer ;  but  the  consumer  is  not 
taxed  in  proportion  to  his  expense,  when  he  pays, 
not  according  to  the  value,  but  accenting  to  the  bulk 
or  weight  of  what  he  consumes.  When  such  duties 
are  imposed,  not  accordiBg  to  the  bulk  or  weight, 
but  according  to  the  supposed  value  of  the  goods, 
they  become  properly  a  sort  of  mlimd  customs  or 
excises,  whidb  obstruct  very  much  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  branches  of  comm^ce,  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

In  some  small  states,  duties  similar  to  those  pas« 
sage  duties  are  imposed  upon  goods  carried  across 
the  territory,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another.  These  are  in  some  coun- 
tries cidled  transit-duties.  Some  of*the  little  Italian 
states  wbidi  wte  Situated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  ri- 
vers which  run  into  it,  derive  some  revenue  firom  du- 
ties of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  altogether  by  fo- 
reigners, and  which,  p^baps,  are  the  only  duties 
that  one  ^tate  can  impose  upon  the  subjects  of  ano- 
ther, without  obstructing  in  any  respect  the  indus- 
try or  commerce  of  its  own.  Itie^  most  important 
traBdt.<hsity  in  the  world  is  thfet  levied  by  the  king 
of  Denmark  upon  ail  merchant  ships  which  pass 
through  the  Sound. 

Sudhi  taxes  upon  luxuries,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  duties  of  cu^oms  and  excise,  though  they  all 
fell  indifferently^  upoa  every  diffi^rent  species  of  re- 
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veane,  and  are  paid  finallj,  or  withCnt  any  retrilMi^ 
lion,  by  whoever  ccmsumes  the  conunodities  upon 
which  they  are  imposed ;  yet  they  do  not  always  fall 
equally  or  proportionally  upon  the  revenue  of  every 
individual*  As  every  man's  humour  regulates  the 
d^ree  of  his  consumption,  every  man  contributes 
rather  according  to  his  humour,  than  in  im>pOTtion 
to  his  revenue:  the  profuse  contribute  more,  the 
parsimonious  less,  than  their  proper  proportion. 
During  the  minority  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he 
contributes  commonly  very  little, by  his  consumption, 
towarcb  the  sui^ort  of  that  state  from  whose  pro- 
tection he  derives  a  great  revenue.  Those  who  live 
in  another  country,  contribute  nothing  by  their  con- 
sumption towards  the  support  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  in  which  is  situated  the  source  of  their 
revenue.  If  in  this  latter  country  th^«  should  be 
no  land-tax,  nor  any  considerable  duty  upon  the 
transference  either  of  moveable  or  immoveable  pro- 
perty, as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  such  absentees  may 
derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  protection  of  a  go- 
vernment, to  thft  support  of  which  they  do  not  con- 
tribute a  single  shilling.  This  inequality  is  likely 
to  be  greatest  in  a  country  of  which  the  government 
is,  in  some  respects,  subordinate  and  dependant  up- 
on that  of  some  other.  The  people  who  possess  the 
most  extensive  property  in  the  dependant,  will,  in 
this  case,  generally  choose  to  live  in  the  governing 
country.  Ireland  is  precisely  in  this  situation ;  and 
we  cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  the  proposal  of  a 
tax  upon  absentees  should  be  so  very  popular  in  that 
country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to 
ascertain,  either  what  sort^  or  what  degree  of 
absence,  would  sut]yect  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an 
absentee,  or  at  what  precipe  time  the  tax  should  ei- 
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th^'  begin  or  tnH.  If  you  except,  howaever,  this 
very  peculiar  situation,  any  inequality  in  the  contri- 
T)utioii  of  individuals,  which  can  arise  from  such  tax- 
es, is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  occasions  that  inequality ;  the  cir- 
cumstance that  every  man's  contribution  is  altoge- 
ther voluntary ;  it  being  altogether  in  his  power,  ei- 
ther to  consume,  or  not  to  consume,  the  commodity 
taxed.  Where  such  taxes,  therefore,  are  properly 
assessed,  and  upon  proper  commodities,  they  are  paid 
with  less  grumbling  than  any  other.  When  they 
are  advanced  by  the  mercAant  or  manufacturer,  the 
consiuner,  who  finally  pays  them,  soon  comes  to  con- 
found them  with  the  price  of  the  commodities,  and 
almost  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are,  or  may  be,  perfectly  certain ;  or 
may  be  assessed,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning 
either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it  ought  to 
be  paid ;  concerning  either  the  quantity  or  the  time 
of  paym^it.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  some- 
times be,  either  in  the  duties  of  customs  in  Great 
Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  same  kind  in  other 
countries,  it  cannot  arise  from  the  nature  of  those 
duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  or  unskilful  manner 
in  which  the  law  that  imposes  them  is  expressed. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  always 
may  be,  paid  piece-meal,  or  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
tributors have  occasion  to  purchase  the  goods  upon 
which  they  are  imposed.  In  the  time  and  mode  of 
payment,  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  most 
convenient.  Upon  the  whole,  such  taxes,  therefore, 
«re  perhaps  as  agreeable  to  the  three  first  of  the  four 
general  maxims  concerning  taxation,  as  any  other, 
^hey  offend  in  every  respect  against  the  fourth. 
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Such  taneg^  in  proportion  to  wliai  tl^y  bring'  nto 
the  public  treomiry  of  the  state,  always  take  out,  or 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  tnoi*e  tlmi  a£- 
aiost  any  other  taxes.  They  seem  to  do  this  in 
jdl  the  four  different  ways  in  which  it  is  pOM^Ie  to 
doit. 

First,  the  levying  of  such  taxes,  ercn  when  im« 
posed  in  the  tnost  judicious  maimer,  requires  a  gri^it 
number  of  custom-house  and  exctse»officers,  who^ 
salaries  and  perquisites  are  a  real  tax  tipon  the  peo- 
ple, which  brings  nothing  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state.     This  expense,  however,  it  mu^  be  admow- 
k(%ed,  is  more  moderate  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
most  other  countries.     In  the  year  whidi  eaded  on 
the  5th  of  July  1 775,  the  gross  produce  of  the  dif- 
ferent duties,  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
missioners   of    excise  in    Et^land,   mEuninted  to 
5,507,308/.   18^.  Sid.  which  was  leried  at  an  ex- 
pense of  little  more  than  five  and  a  iodf  per  cent. 
From  this  gross  prochice,  however,  there  nnwt  be 
deducted  what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  amA  dnvw- 
bsdcs  up<m  the  exportation  of  exciaedble  goods, 
ivktdh  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  fire  mil^ 
lioos^.    The  levying  of  the  salt  ditty,  aad  excise  Ai- 
ty,  but  under  a  different  management,  is  miich  more 
expensive.     The  neat  revenue  of  the  customs  does 
not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  is  le^ 
vied  at  an  esqiense  of  mwe  tfaim  t^tn  per  cent*  in  tte 
sabortes  of  officers  and  other  incidents.     Bui  tibe 
perquistt;es  of  custom-house  cheers,  are  everywhere 
much  ^eater  than  tbeir  salaries;  at  some  ports 
more  than  douUe  or  tr ^)le  those  salaries.    If  the  as^ 

*  The  neat  produce  of  that  year,  after  tleductlng  all  expenses* 
and  allowances,  amounted  to  4,975,652/.  19^.  6d. 
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ferfes  of  (M/bers,  and  othet  incidents,  therefore, 
ammuit  to  inore  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  neat  re-* 
t^nue.of'fche  customs,  the  whole  expense  of  levying 
that  re^eniie  may  amount,  in  salaries  and  perqui* 
siftes  tc^tfaer,  to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent*  The  officers  of  excise  recdve  few  or  no  per- 
quisite ;  and  Hie  administration!  of  that  branch  of 
the  revenue  b^g  of  more  recent  estaUbhment,  is 
in  generalless^  cormpted  than  that  of  the  customs, 
into  wUcbiength  of  time  has  introduced  and  autho- 
rised many  abuses.  By  charging  upon  malt  the 
whole  revenue  which  is  at  present  levied  by  the  dif- 
ferent duties  up6h  malt  find  malt  liquors,  a  savings 
it  is  sttpjposed,  of  more  <han  LMOftOO^  might  be  made 
in  the  annual  expense  of  the  excise.  By  confining 
'the  duties  of  customs  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods,  and 
by  levying  those  duties  according  to  the  excise  laws, 
a  mudi  greater  saving  might  probably  be  made  in 
the  anniial  expense  of  tte  customs. 

Secondly,  such  taxes  necessarily  occasion  3ome  ob- 
struction or  discouragement  to  certmn  branches  of 
industry.  As  tibey  always  raise  the  price  of  the  com^^ 
modity  taxed,  th^  so  fet*  discourage  its  consump- 
tion, and'  consequently  its  production.  If  it  is  a 
commodity  of  home  growth  or  maiiu&tcture>  less  la-» 
hour  comes  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  producing 
it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity,  of  whidi  the  tax 
in<2reases  in  this  manner  the  price,  the  commodities 
of  the,  same  kind  >vbich^e  made  at  home  may  there- 
by, indeed,  gain  some  advantage  in  the  h<;mie-mar- 
ket,  and  a  ^eater  quantity  of  domestic  inijustry  may 
thereby  be  turned  toward  preparing  them. .  But 
though  this  rise  of  price,  in  a  foreign  commodity, 
mtj  encourage  domestic  .industry  in  one  particular 
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branch,  it  necessarily  discourages  that  inchistry  itt 
almost  every  other.  The  dearer  the  ffiunnii^iaHi: 
manufacturer  buys  his  foreigti  wine,  tie  <;htaper  he 
necessarily  sells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with 
wWch,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thifig^  with  tlie 
price  of  which  he  buys  it.  .  That  part  of  his  hard? 
ware,  therefore,  becomes  of  less  Talue  to  14bi»  awl 
he  has  less  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dear- 
er the  consumers  in  one  country  pay  fiwr  the  surplus 
produce  of  another,  the  cheaper  they  neoessftrily  sell 
that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  wUfa  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  t^e  price  of 
which,  they  buy  it.  That  part  of  their  owa  sujcplus 
produce  becomes  of  less  vahie  to  th^n,  and  th^ 
have  less  encouragement  to  indreas^  its  quaatity. 
All  taxes  iipon  consumable  coiumodities,  therefore^ 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  be<* 
low  what  it  otherwi^  would  be,  either  in  j^quuring 
the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are  home-oammodi* 
ties,  or  in  prepariug  those  with  which  they  are  pur* 
chased,  if  they  are  foreign  com^iodities.  Suck  taxes,, 
too,  alwayis  alter,  more  of  less,  the  Batural  directikut 
of  national  industry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  al- 
ways different  from,  ^nd  generally  less  advantage- 
ous than  that  in  whkh  it  woul4  have  run  of  its  own 
accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  taxes  by  smug- 
gling, gives  frequent  occasion  to  forfeitures  and 
other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the  smuggler ;  a 
jperson  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  inca- 
pable of  violating  those  of  natural  justice,  and  would 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent  citizen,  had 
not  the  laws  of  his  country  made  t^t  ^  crime  M'hick 
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nature  B^trer  melmt  to  be  so.  In  UxotsB  comipted 
governments,  wliere  there  is  at  least  agmeral  suspi^i 
cion  of  much  nnnecessaiy  expense,  and  great  misap* 
plication  of  the  pul£c  revenue,  the  lamrs  which  guard 
it  are  little  respected.  Not  many  people  are  scru« 
pulous  about  smuggling,  when,  without  perjury,  they 
can  find  any  easy  and  safe  opportunity  cf  doing  80« 
To  pretend  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying  smug^ 
gled  goods,  though  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the 
violation  of  the  revenue  laws^  and  to  the  perjury 
which  almost  always  attends  it,  would,  in  most  coiin^t 
tries,  be  regarded  as  one  of 'those  pedantic  pieces  at 
hypocrisy  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  wit^  any 
body,  serve  only  to  expose  the  person  who  affects  tQ 
practise  them,  to  the  su^icion  of  being  a  greatee 
knave  than  most  of  his  neighl^ours.  By  this  induU 
gence  of  the  piiblic,  the  smuggler  is  often  encour^ 
ged  to  continue  a  trade,  which  he  is  thus  tayght  to 
consider  as  in  some  measure  innocent ;  and  when 
the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  f^U  up-» 
on  him,  he  is  irequeiitly  disposed  to  defend  with  vio^ 
leQce  w}iat  he  ha^  been  accustomed  to  regard  a^  his 
just  property.  From  being  at  first,  perhaps,  rather 
imprudent  than  erimina},  he  at  last  too  often  becomes 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  determined  violators  of 
the  laws  of  society.  By  the  ruin  of  the  smuggler^ 
his  capital,  which  had  before  been  employed  in  main-^ 
taining  productive  laboifrj^  is  absorbed  either  in  the 
rev^ue  pf  the  state,  or  in  that  of  the  revenue  ofi|^ 
cer ;  and  is  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive^ 
to  the  diminution  of  the  general  capital  c^  the  socie- 
ty, and  of  tlye  useAil  industry  wl»oh  it  Qiight  other«- 
wise  havj^  maintained. 

Fouvtilily^  .such  taxes,  l^  solgecting  at  least  the 
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dealers  In  the  taxed  commodities,  to  the  frequent  vl' 
sits  and  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  ex*  , 
pose  them  sometimes^  no  doubts  to  some  degree  of 
^pression,  mid  i^ways  to  much  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion ;  and  though  vexation,  as  has  already  been  said, 
is  not  strictly  speaking  expense,  it  is  certainly  equi- 
valent to  the  expense  at  which  every  man  would  be 
willing  toi  redeem  himself  from  iU  The  laws  of  ex- 
cise, though  more  effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which 
t^y  were  instituted,,  are,  in  this  respect,  more  vex- 
atious thasi  those  ;of  the  custon^.  When  a  merchant 
has  imported  goods  subject  to  certain  duties  of  cus- 
toms ;  when  he  has  paid  those  duties,  and  lodged  the 
goods  in  hb  ware  house ;  he  is  not,  in  most  cases,  li- 
able to  any  further  trouble  or  vexation  from  the  cus- 
tom-house officer.  It  is  otherwise  with  goods  sub- 
ject to  duties  of  excise.  The  dealers  have  no  respite 
from  the  continual  visits  and  examination  of  tihe  ex- 
cise officers.  The  duties  of  excise  are,  upon  thi^  ac- 
count, more  unpopular  than  those  of  the  customs ; 
and  so  are  the  officers  who  levy  them.  Those  offi- 
cers, it  is  pretended,  though  in  general,  perhaps, 
they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well  as  those  of  the  cus- 
toms ;  yet  as  that  duty  obliges  them  to  be  frequent- 
ly very  troublesome  to  some  of  their  neighbours, 
commonly  contract  a  certain  hardness  of  character, 
which  the  others  frequently  have  not.  This  obser- 
vation, however,  may  very  probably  be  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  frsMidulent  dealers,  whose  smuggling  is 
either  prevented  or  detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  incoiiveniences,  however,,  which  are,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree  inseparable  from  taxes  upon  consum- 
able commodities,  fall  as  light  upoa  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  upon  those  of  any  other  country  of 
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which  the  government  is  neariy  as  expensive.  Our 
state  is  not  perfect,  tod  might  be  mended ;  but  it.  is 
as  good,  or  better,  than  that  of  most  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

In  consequence  of  the  notion,  that  duties  upon 
consumable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits;  of 
merchants,  those  duties  have,  in  some  countri^st 
been  repeated  upon  every  sucx^essive  sale  of  the 
goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or 
merchant  manufacturer  were  taxed,  equality  seem- 
ed to  require  that  those  of  all  the  middle  buyers, 
who  intervened  between  ekher  of  them  and  the  con- 
sumer, should  likewise  be  taxed.  The  famous  alca- 
rala  of  ^ain  seems  to  have  been  established  upon 
this  principle.  It  was  at  first  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent; 
afterwards  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and  it  is  at  present 
only  six  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  every  sort  of  pro- 
perty, whether  moveable  or  immoveable ;  and  it  is 
repeated  every  time  the  property  is  sold*.  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue 
oflScers  su£Scient  to  guard  the  transportation  of 
goods,  not  only  from  one  province  ^o  another,  but 
from  one  shop  to  another.  It  subjects,  not  only  the 
dealers  in  some  sorts  of  goods,  but  tho^e  in  all  sorts, 
every  &rmer,  every  manufacturer,  every  merchant 
and  shopkeeper,  to  the  continual  visits  aqd  exami- 
nation of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the  greater 
part  «f  a  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  esta- 
blished, nothing  can  be  produced  for  distant  sale. 
The  produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  consumption  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  to  the  alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Ustaritz 
imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures  of  Spain.   He 

*  Memoires  <ioncernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  455. 
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mi^ht  have  imputed  to  iU  likew^sd  the  deelefisi<)a 
of  agricultiirei  it  bein^  unpdsed  not  only  upoh  ma- 
nufacturers, but  upon  the  Hide  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  there  is  a  similar  tax 
of  three  per  ceht.  upon  the  value  of  all  contradts, 
and  consequently  upon  that  of  all  contracts  of 
sale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  th^  Spanish  tax^  and 
the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parishes  are  allowed 
to  pay  a  composition  in  lieii  of  it.  They  levy  this 
composition  in  what  inanner  they  please,  generally 
in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption  to  the  interiw 
commerce  of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  therie* 
fore^  is  not  liear  so  Hiinous  as  the  IS^nish  dne. 

The  uniform  systeni  of  taxation,  wMch,  ilrith  a 
few  exceptioris  of  no  great  consequence,  takes  place 
ih  all  the  diflferent  parts  of  tte  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  l^ives  the  intericr  commerce  of  the 
cbunti^,  the  inland  and  coasting  trade,  aUnost  en- 
tirely free.  The  inland  trade  is  dmo^t  perfectly  free ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  cairied  from 
'  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  Without  re- 
quiHng  toy  permit  or  let-pass^  .without  being  sub- 
ject to  question,  visit,  Or  examination  from  the  re-^ 
veiiue  officers.  There  are  ^  few  exceptions,  but 
they  are  such  as  can  give  no  interruption  to  any  im- 
portant branch  of  the  inland  cdmmerce  of  the  coun- 
try. Goods  carried  coastwise,  ind^d,  require  cer- 
tificates or  coast-cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  how- 
ever, the  fest  are  almost  all  duty  free.  This  fihee- 
dom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effect  of  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  system  of  taxation^  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  every  great  country  being  necessarily  the  best 
und  most  extensive  market  for  the  greater  part  of 
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the  j>rocluc1loii8  of  its  o\^n  iiidustrjr.  If  the  ^ame 
fteedem,  in  cbnseqircnfce  of  tbe  same  unifonnitj, 
<»nikl  be  extended  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations, 
both  the  l^andeur  of  the  8tate»  and  the  prosperity 
&£  everjr  part  rf  the  empire,  would  probably  bfe  still 
greater  Am  at  present. 

In  France,  the  different  ievenue  laws  which  t£kke 
place  in  the  different  provinces,  reqnire  a  multitude 
of  reveinie*officers  to  surhiiind,  not  only  tbe  fron- 
tiers df  the  kingdoiiii  but  those  of  almost  each  par- 
ticular jprovince,  in  cnrder  either  to  prevent  tbe  im- 
portation df  certain  goods,  or  to  subject  it  to  the 
paymtot  of  certain  duties,  to  the  no  ^nali  iiiterrup* 
lion  of  the  inMrior  commerce  of  the  conntiy.  Some 
proviilces  ire  alloi^d  to  compound  for  the  gabelle 
<Nr  sdlt-ta& ;  dtbers  are  exempted  from  it  altogether. 
Some  provihtes  are  exempted  from  the  e^tclusive 
sale  of  ttibacco,  itrhich  the  farmers-general  enjoy 
through  the  greater  part  Jot  the  kingdom.  The 
aids,  which  correspond  to  the  excise  in  England, 
are  v^ry  diffierent  in  different  provinces.  Some  pro- 
vmces  are  exempted  frrnn  them,  and  pay  a  compo- 
sitioil  or  equivalent.  In  tiiose  id  which  they  take 
place  and  ore  in  farm,  thsre  are  many  local  duties 
-which  do  not  extend  b^ond  a  particular  town  or 
district.  The  traits,  which  correspond  to  our  cus- 
toms, divide  the  kingdom  into  three  ^eat  parts; 
first,  the  proviaces  subject  to  tlie  tarif  of  1664,  which 
are  called  the  provinces  of  the  five  ^eat  farms,  and 
under  which  are  comprehended  Picardy^  Normandy, 
and  the  grdater  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the 
kingdom ;  secondly,  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
tarif  of  1667,  whiih  aire  called  the  provinces  reck* 
oned  foreign,  and  under  which  are  comprehended 
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the  greater  part  of.  the  frontier  pi^orinces;  awd, 
thirdly^  those  provinces  which  are  said  to  be  treated 
as  foreign,  or  which,  beoause  they  are  allowed  a  free 
commerce  with  foreign,  countries,  are;  ia<^eir  com- 
merce with  the  other  provinces  of  Frante^fsufagected 
to  the  same  duties  as  other  foreign  coimtides.  These 
are  Alsace,  the  three  bishq>rics  of  Ment^  TonlrOnd 
Verdun,  and  the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne^ 
and  Marseilles.  .  Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five 
great  farms  (called  so  onaircoupt  of  an  ancient  divi* 
sion  of  the  duties  of  customs  into  fiye  great  branch- 
es, each  of  which  was  originally  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticular farm,  though  they  are  now  all  united  intq 
one),  and  in  those  which  are  said  to  .be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties,  which  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  district*  There 
are  some  such  even  in  the  provinces  which  are  said 
to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city  o£ 
Marseilles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much, 
both  the  restraints  upon  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  the  revenue  officers^ 
must  be  multiplied,  in  iorder  to  guard  the  frontiers 
of  those  different  provinces  and  districts  which  arq 
subject  to  such  different  systems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  restraints  arising  frcmi 
this  complicated  system  of  revenue  laws,  the  com- 
merce of  wine  (after  com,  perhaps,  the  most  impoc-* 
tknt  production  of  France)  i$,  in  the  greats  part 
of  the  provinces,  subject  to  particular  restraints  aris-> 
ing  from  the  favour  which  lias  been  shown  to  the 
vineyards  of  particular  provinces  and  districts  above 
those  of  others.  The  provinces  most  famous  foi» 
their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  are  those  in 
iv  hich  t^he  tradp  in  that  article  is  subject  to  the  fewr 
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e^irestrmnts.of  thiskind.  The  extensnre  market 
which  such  provinces  enjdy,  encourages  good  ma- 
Eagement^  both  in  the  cultivation  of  tbeir  vineyards^ 
and  in  tlie  subsequent  j^^paratibn  of  their  wines. 

Such  vlarious  kad  complicated  revenue  laws  are 
not  peculiar  to  France.  Tte  little  duchy  of  Milan 
is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in  each  of  which,  there 
is  a  diffi»rent  system  of  t^^ation,  with  regard' to  ^^ 
veral  Afferent  sorts  of  consumable  go<Kls.  ■  The<still 
smaller  territories  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are. divided 
into  three  or  four,  each  of  which  has,  >  in  the  s^me 
manner,  a  system  of  its  own.  .  IMfler.  md$  absuri 
management,  nothing  but  the  great  fdttility  of  the 
soil,  and  happiness  of  the  )clHnate,  could  ju^eserve 
such  countries  from  soon  rdapsing  mto  the  Idwe^t^ 
state  of  poverty  and  barbarism.^ 

Taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  niay  either 
be  levied  by  an  administratton,  of  which  the  officers 
are  appointed  by  government,  and  are  immediately 
accountable  to  government,  df  whi9h  the  revenue 
must  in  this  case  vary  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  occasional  variations  in  the  produce  of  the 
tax ;  or  they  may  be  let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain, 
the  farmer  being  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  offi-^ 
cers,  who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  tht? 
ndanneir  directed  by  ^hie  law,  are  under  his  itnmedi* 
ate  inspection,  and  are  immediately  acbountable  to 
hkn.  The  best  and  most  frtf gal  way  of  levying  a 
tax  can  never  be  by  fanm  /Over  and  above  what 
is:  necessary  for  paying  tbk  stipulated  rent,  iAie  sala- 
ries of  the  officers,  andlOietwhole  expense  <rf  admi- 
ntidtration,  the  &l*mer  tiiust  always  draw  firom  the 
produce  of  the  tax  a  eert^in  profit,  prc^rtioned  at 
least  to  the  advance  widc^  heniakes,  to  the  risk 
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Whidi  he  rum^  to  th^  trouble  Whildh  he^is  at^aRd  to 
the  kiiowiedge  wad  skill  whick  it  requires  to  mana^ 
«o  very  complicated  a  cohcem.  GdV«hi)tiieiit^  by 
estdblisliing  dn  administratkm  under  their  bwn  im- 
mediate inspection,  of  the  same  Mml  with  that  which 
tb^  farmer  establishtes,  mi^ht  at  lea^t  save  this  plro^ 
fit,  ^hich  is  alnkost  alwajrs  exorbitant.  To  farm 
any  cohsklerablie  brancji  of  the  pi^lie  tevenue^  re* 
Quires  dtber  a  great  cafutal  61r  a  gredt  atedSk ;  cir- 
(iuA^tanees  which  would  alon^  i^strain  thel  cottipe^ 
titian  foi"  such  an  uhdertakiajs^  to  a  ve^y  small  hum- 
feer  of  pecqple.  Of  the  few  who  ha^e  thisxapitfd  or 
credit,  a  still  ^n^ter  fautntt^  hare  the  necessary 
knowie^^  or  ex})erience  \.  another  drcumi^ahce 
ilkrhich  restrains  the  competition  still  further.  The 
very  few  who  are  in  conditiDn  to  become  ccHnp^ti- 
tors^  find  it  m6Tt  for  tiieir  interest  to  combine  to- 
gether ;  to  become  copartners  instead  of  competi- 
tors ;  and,  when  the  farm  is  set  up  to  auction,  to 
o£Per  no  rent  but  what  is  much  below  the  rfeal  value. 
In  countries  wherfe  the  publfc  revenues  »fe  in  &rm^ 
tl^  farmers  are  generally  the  most  opulent  pedple. 
Their  wealth  would  alone  eXdte  the  puUic^  indigna^ 
tion ;  and  the  vanity  which  almost  always  acccmi- 
panies  such  upstart  fortunes,  the  fbolish  ostentation 
with  which  they  commonly  display  thltt  wealUi,  ex^ 
«ite  that  indignation  still  more. 

The  fai*mers  of  the  pubUc  revenue  n^vet  find  the 
laws  too  sevef^e^  which  punish  any  attempt  to  evadi 
the  payment  of  a  tax.  Th^)r  have  no  bowels  for  the 
contributors,  who  ai^  not  thciir  subjects,  aiid  whose 
universid  bankrupbcf,  if  it  slKmld  haj^en  the  day 
after  their  farm  is  expired^  would  mt  trAxch  affect 
iheir  int^est    In  the  greatest  exig^icieli  df  the 
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frtBte^  wfteh  tbi  flBxiet)r  of  the  torerii^lbr  tiie  ex^ 
act  pdjTiiH^t  dfihis  revarae  is-neoessarily  the  ^^n$i^ 
Qgt^  they  luMfBti  &il  t^  complain,  tiist  without  la^i 
Dtore  ri^oroUs  than*  those  which  actually  took  {dace^ 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  topa^  ^ven  theustittl 
rent.  la  those  moiiiWtd  of  f^blic  distrek^,  their 
comniatids  catlnot  be  i&piite<L  HThe  revenue  laws, 
therefore^  tbeteron^  gradually  more  and  mcnre  sevcst^. 
The  most  dai^^nady  are  aiwa^rs^  to  be  found  in 
cmmtries  whei'e  tlm  greater  part  of  the  piiUit  r^ieo^ 
2iHe  is  in  farm;  the  mildest^  in  mnBtries  wiMre  it 
i»  levied  under  the  itnmediate  ms{)ed;idn  of  tbi  ^o^ 
vereign.  Sv^en  a  bdd  sore^eign  feels  more  eoitopaft« 
sivn  fer  his  pfedple  than  can  ever  be  expected  friMsft 
the  farniei^  of  his  revenue.  'He  knows  that  th^ 
permanent  gi^and^ur  of  his^£uiit3r  depends  ufKio  jMie 
prosjiieritj  of  his  peojde,  and  be  Will  never  know- 
ingly rum  tbat.|»rosperity  for  the  sidce  of  imy  mo« 
Blentary  interaet  of  his  own;  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  farmept  of  hJs  revenue,  whose  grtodemr  may  fre- 
quently bd  the  efibct  of  the  rum,  and  not  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

A  tax  is  sometimes  nqi  only  fanned  for  a  certain 
rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  besides,  the  mcmopoly  of 
the  commodity  taxed.  In  France,  the  duties  upon 
tobacco  and  salt  aore  letied  m  this  manner.  In  such 
cases,  th^  farmel\  itstead  of  one^  levies  two  exor- 
bcttot  profits  upon  the  people ;  the  profit  of  the  far- 
mer, and  thf  still  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  mono- 
polist* Tobaeco  being  a  llixury,  evely^  man  is  al- 
lowed to  tey  w  not  to  buy  as  be  chooses :  but  salt 
being  a  neceMaty,  every  man  is-  oMiged  to  buy  of 
the  farmer  a  certain  quantity  of  it ;  because;  if  he 
did  not  buy  this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  be  would, 
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it/is  fitemHaaedy  buj  it  of  some  smfuggior.  The  taxes^ 
upon  both  commodities  are  exorUtaiitu  The  tonp* 
tation'  to  smu^Iej^  coo^equently^  is  to^  many  people 
ime^tible ;  while,  at  the  »ane  time,  the  rigour  €f 
ihfiHw^  aod  the  ▼igHance  of  the  farmer's  officer^^ 
sendjsr.the  y lading  to  that  tenaptation  almost  cer- 
tmily  ruinous.  fFhe  smuggGng  of  salt  and  tolmoco 
seuds  every  yter  several  hundred  peoptnlta  the  gal- 
l^i;^t  beside^  a  very  considerable  auadber  whom  it 
sends  to  •the  gibbet.  ^  Those  taxes  ieified  in  tfab 
mai4»€r'jyidd  a  very  considerable  rev^emeto  govern- 
memtf:  h^  1767>  tbei  farm  oS  toba<rco>lwas  let  for 
twenty>-two  millioiit  fii:iejhundredand£9i4y-one  thou* 
sand  tw^f  hundred  imd  seventy-ei^ht  livres  a-year ; 
thbit  e^iSalt,.  for  tbiHy-six 'millions  fbiir  hundred  and 
Bttietyntwo  tfa«>^imnd  liDttir  hundred  and  four  Hvres. 
TJbefarm,  in  Iibth  csastes^was  to  commence  in  1768, 
and  to  last  for  *ix  years*  Those  who  conrider  the 
blpod^^ibhe.  people  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
tlie  revemie  of  the  ^rioe»  may  perhaps  approve  of 
this  method  of  levying^  taxes.  ^Similar  taxes  and 
monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco  have  been  establish- 
ediiomany  other  countries;  particularly  in  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  domitiions,  and  ifi  the  greats 
er  part  of  the  states  rf.  Italy. 
^  Im  France,  the  grearter  part  of  the  fK^ual  revenue 
of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  dtffinrent  sources ; 
the  t^ilje^  the  oapitation,  the  two  vingtkmes,  the 
gabelles,  the  aides,  t&e  traites,  the.domaine,  and 
tile  farm  of  ti^^bacpo,.  The  five  last  are,  in  the 
grejiter  p^^rt  of,  the  provinces*  under  iarrn.  The 
tltf*ee.£i?s(  ^e  everywhere  levied  ^,an  administra- 
tion .  iiijder  the  immediate  inspection  and  direction 
9f  g^verojnent ;  audit  is  uuiyergally  acknowledged. 
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that' in  proportion  to  irlmt  they  tJifc^  out  of  the 
pock^s  of  th^  people,  they  brin^  more  into  tlK^^^a-^ 
siiry  of  the  prince  th^i  the  other  five,  of  wbifeh  fehe^ 
idministration  id  much  more  wa^tefol  and  expensive. 
The  finances  of  France  seem,  in  their  priesienfi 
state,  to  admit  of  three  veiy  obvi(^us  reformatioii^, — 
First,  by  abolishing  the  taille  and  the  capitation, 
and  by  increasing  the  number  of  vingtiemes,  so  as  to 
|>roduce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount 
of  those  other  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  niight 
be  preserved ;  the  expense  of  collection  mi^ht  be 
much  diminished ;  the  viexatioji  of  the  inftri^rrankd 
of  people,  which  the  tuille  and  capitation  occasion, 
might  be  entirely  prevented  r  sWd  the  superior  rahkn 
might  Hot  be  more  burdened  thaii  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  at  present.  The  vingtieme,  •  1  have. al- 
ready observed,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  same 
kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of 'England* 
The  Inirden  of  the  t^ille,  it  is  acknowledfedy  falls 
finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land;  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  assessed  upon  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  taille,  at  so  much  a-pound  of 
that  other  tax,  the  final  paiyment  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  must  likewise  fall  up4n  the  same  otder  of 
people.  Though  the  number  of  the  yingtlemes, 
therefore,  was  increased,  so  as  to  produce  an  addi« 
tional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  both  those 
taxes,  the  superior  ranks  of  people  might  not  be 
more  burdened  than  they  are  atpresent;  many  in- 
dtviduals,  no  doubt,  would,  on  account  of  the  great 
inequalities  with  which  the  taille  is  commonly  as^ 
sessed  upon  the  estates  and  tenants  of  different '  in- 
dividuals. The  interest  and  opposition 'Of  such  fa- 
voured subjects,  are  the  obstacles  most  likely  (to 
prevent  this,  or  any  other  reformation  of  the  sam^ 
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customs  and  excises,  itniform  in  all  the  difiereftt 
parts  of  the  kingdOTfi,  those  taxes  might  be  teml 
nt  miH^  less  expense,  and  the  interkur  eommepce  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  rendered  as  freie  as  that  of 
England.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  by  Ail^jeeting  q)I 
those  taxes  to  an  administration  under  the  imme^ 
diate  inspection  and  direction  of  government,  the 
exortiitant  profits  of  the  farmers^^^aaeral  might  be 
udded  to  the  revenue  c^  the  slate.  .  The  of^KisitioQ 
arising  ihnn  the  private  interest  of  individuals,  ^ 
l^ely  to  be  as  effiectual  for  preventing  the  two  last 
as  the  fifst-mentiened  schesne  of  relbraiaticMi. 

The  IVench  system  of  taxation  seems,  in  cvctjf 
respect,  inferior  to  the  ^tish.  In  Great  Britain^ 
ten  millions  sterling  are  annually  levied  upon  less 
than  eight  millions  of  peopte,  without  its  b^Ag  pos<^ 
siUe  to  say  that  any  particular  order  is  oppressed. 
From  the  collections  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  tl^ 
observations  of  the  author  of  the  essay  upcm  the  le- 
gislation mid  commeree  of  coni,  it  a^ears  probable 
tiiat  France,  including  the  province  of  Lonraine  and 
Bar,  contains  about  twenty-three  or  tventy-four 
miUiotis  of  people ;  three  times  the  number,  peiii^ps, 
contained  in  Great  Britain.  The  soil  and  climate 
erf*  France  are  better  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  haa  been  much  longer  in  a  state  of  im- 
{H^vement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that  w^r 
eount,  better  stocked  with  aH  those  things  whieb 
it  requires  a  ^ong  time  to  raise  up  and  aewmwlate ; 
sueh  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  mi  well  buUt 
houses,  botti  in  tojra  and  country.  With  the^  ad' 
vantages,  it  mig^t  be  expected,  that  i^  Fr^nee  a 
revenue  of  thir^  mittiem  might  bft  levied  for  the 
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support  Df  the  sttte,  witb  asrliltle  mconvemmoe  ^  a 
tefeime  of  ten  miUions  is  in  Great  Britain*  In  1 16S 
and  1166,  the  whole  reyenue  p9id  into  the  treasury 
of  France,  according  to  the  bei^»  though,  I  acknow- 
ledge, very  imperfect  accounts^  which  I  could  get 
of  it,  lisuaHy  run  between  308  and  396  miUipi^s  of 
Uvers ;  that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  B^IUousi 
sterling ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been  eK« 
pected,  had  the  people  contrilnited  in  t)ie  same  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Grea^ 
Britain.  The  people  of  France,  however,  it  is  get 
nerally  acknowledged,  are  much  more  oj^M^essed  bgf 
taxes  than  the  people  of  G^reat  Britain*  Fn^oe^ 
however,  is  certainly  the  grea^  eoipire  in  £ur<^ 
which,  after  that  of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mild^ 
est  and  most  indulgent  government. 

In  Holland,  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  said,  their  principal  manu"* 
fhctures,  and  are  likely  to  discourage,  grachiidly, 
even  their  fisheries  and  their  trade  in  sJiip-building. 
The  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  incpnsi- 
derable  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has 
hitiierto  been  ruined  by  t|;iem.  The  Britie^h  tf^xes 
whidi  bear  hardest  on  manufactiuw,  are  some  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
upon  that  of  raw  silk.  The  revienue  of  the  st^t^Sr 
general  aiui  of  the  different  cities^  however,  is  said 
to  amount  to  miore  than  five  miUionSi  two  hupdred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  as^  the  in^* 
habitants  of  the  United  Provinces  canii^  well  be 
supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  third  part  of 
those  c^  Great  Britain,  they  must,  in  proportion  tqt 
thehr  number,  be  much  more  heavUy  taxied. 

After  aQ  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation  ho^v^ 
ibeen  ^xhausted^  if  tibie  exigencies  of  the  stat^  utiU 
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continue  to  require  il^w  taxes,  tb^imist  be  im*' 
posed  upon  improper  ones.    The  taxed  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the^e(me,  may  be  Ho  impeaeh^ 
ment  of  the  wlsdota  of  that  repiMic,  which,  in  or- 
der  to  acquire  dnd  to  Maintain  its  indqiendency^ 
has,  in  spite  of  its  great  frugaKty,  been  mrolved  in 
fiuch  expensive  w^irs  as  have  obliged  it  to  contract 
great  debts.   The  singular  countries  of  Holland  and 
Sicaland,  besides,  require  a  considerable  expense  even 
to  preserve  their  existence,  or  to  prevent  their  be-' 
ing  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  which  must  have  con- 
tributed to  increase  considerably  the  load  of  taxes 
in  those  two  pit)vinces*     The  republican  form  of 
gov^nment  seems  to  be  the  prindpal  support  of  the 
present  g^randeur  of  Holland.    The  owners  of  great 
capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families,  have  gene- 
rally either  some  direct  share,  or  some  indirect  in« 
fluence,  in  the  administration  of  that  government. 
For  the  sake  of  the  respect  and  authority  which 
they  derive  from  this  situation,  they  are  willing  to 
live  in  a  country  where  their  capital,  if  they ,  em- 
jpldy  it  thiemselves,  will  bring  them  less  profit,  and 
if  they  lend  it  to  another,  les6  interest ;  and  where 
the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw 
from  it  will  purchase  less  of  the  necessaries  and 
con\^enienceB  of  life  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  residence  of  such  wealthy  peofde  neces- 
sarily keeps  alive,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  a 
certain  degree  of  industry  in  the  country.   Any  pu- 
blic calamity  which  should  destroy  the  repuUican 
form  of  government,  which  should  throw  the  whole 
administration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  soldiers, 
which  should  annihilate  altogether  the  importance  of 
those  wealthy  merchants,  would  soon  render  it  disa- 
greeable to  them  to  live  in  a  country  where  they  wer* 
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no  i6nger  \lkelty  to  be  mueh  retipedted*  Tkejr  wottid 
remove  both  their  residence  i»id  tbeir  capital  M 
some  other  country,  and  the  industrj  and  commerce 
f^  Holland  would  Eloon  follow  die  c^itals  which 
inip|K>rted  them. 


CHAP.  m. 

Of  JhAltc  DOts. 


In  that  rade  s^me  of  sobiety  wfakh  precedes  tl^  eK^* 
teuBion  of  commerce  and  the  improvementof  raanu^ 
fmbvd^i ;  when  those  expensive  luxuries,  which  com* 
marce  and  manuifkctures  can  alone  tntrpduce,  are  $i^ 
tc^ether  unknown ;  the  person  who  pmnesses  a  laxg^ 
j^venue,  I  have  endelMrDured  to  show,  ia  tkte  third 
book  of  tiiis  inquky,  can  spend  or  enjoy  that  reve* 
nue  in.  no  other  way  than  by.  maintaining  nearly  as 
many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  lai^e  revenue 
may  at  aU  times  be  naid  to  oonidst  is  the  cpmmand 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ia 
thiU:  rude  state  of  things,  \t  is  conononly  paid  in  a 
large  quantity  of  those  necessaries,  in  the  materials 
of  plain  food  and  coarse  clothings  in  com  and  €».ttl(v 
in  wool  and  row  hides.  When  neither,  cbmmesifc^ 
nor  manufactures  fiirnlih  any  thing  fiir  which  tibe 
owner  can  exchange  the  greater  part  at  those  mtte^ 
mis  which  lu^  over  aiiMl  above  his  own  consumption, 
he  can  do  nothing  wjth  the  surplus,  but  feed  and 
clotim  nearly  as  manypec^le  as  it  wiil  feed  and 
clothe.  <  A  hospitatity  in  wbidi  ^ere>  is  no  luxury, 
and  a  liber^ity  in  which  ther^  is  no  ostentation,  o^t 
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f^ion,  ria  thistsUuatian  of  tJbiii^»  the  principal  es:* 
penses  of  th^  i^i^h  ai>d  the  ^e^t.  But  these  I  have 
likewise  endeavoured  to  s]iew,.in  tti^same  book^  are 
expenses  by  whidij  people  ajfe  not  very  apt  ta  ruia 
themselves.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  selfish,  plea? 
sure  so  frivolous,  of  which  the  pursuit  has  not  some- 
times ruined  even  sensible  nien.  A  passion  for  cock- 
fighting  has  ruined  many.  But  the  instances,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  very  numerous,  of  people  who  have 
been  ruined  by  a  hospitality  or  liberality  of  this 
kind ;  though  the  hospitality  ^f  luxury,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  ostentation,  have  ruined  many.  Among 
our  feudal  ancestws,  the  long  time  during  .^hicb 
estates  fused  to  continue  in  the  same  family,  .suffici- 
ently deiiionstrates  the  genetel  disposition  of  people 
to.  live  withini  tbeir  income.  ^Though  tb<r  rustic  hos- 
pitality, constantly  exercised  by  the  ^eat.landhold* 
ers,  may  imt,  to  u^ia  the  pcesent  times,  seem.con^ 
distent  with  that  order  which,  we  rare  apt  to  cjonsuier 
as  iiiseparably.  connected  with  good^  eqonomy ;  yet 
we  must  certainly  ^low  themto  have  beea^t  least 
so  far  frugal,  m  not  commonly  to  have,  sqpent  their 
mrhole  income j  A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  liides, 
they  had  generally  an  opportunity  of  seUing  fioor  mo* 
riey.  Some  part  of  tins  mon^y^  perkaps,  they  spent 
in  purchasing'  the  few  db^ts  of  vanity  and  Juxury, 
-|0ith  which  the  circumstance£^.of  the  times  cotild  fur- 
^h  them ;  but  some  part.bf  it  they  seem,  cocnsnonly 
to  Kiave  hoaDded.  :  They  <ould  npt  well,  indeed,  do 
any  thing  else  but  hoard  .wkateYer.mqney  they  sa* 
Ved.  To  trade,  was  dkgraceful  to  a*  ^qntlemao  ;  and 
ti^lend  money  at  interest,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  as  usury,  and  prohibit^  by  l^w,  wouW 
have  been  iStill  mwe  so.    ;  la  those  timea  of  violence 
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and  411^19^1*9  bestdes»  it  was  conv^iiietlLt  to  ][iaVe  a 
lioard  <>f  moaey  at  hand,  that  in  case  they  should  be 
drk^i^iFom  th^ir  own  lieme,  they  might  havesome- 
thii^  of  ,lg[iown  value  to  carry  with  them  to  socoe 
plac^.of  safety;  The  same  violence  which  made  it 
convenient  to; h^rd^  inade  it  equally  convenient  to 
conce^;  ithe/hod?d.  The  frequency  of  treasure-trove^ 
or  of  treasure  found  of  wl^ich  no  owner  was  known, 
st^i^ntly  den^>nstrated  the  frequency,  in  tlK)S^ 
timesj  tK)th  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hdard* 
Tuefts^reitroveiwaa  thew  jcon^idered  aa  an  important 
br#^]l^iaf ' thQ,rwenue  of  the  sovereign.  All  the  trea- 
suir^lM^ve  of  tjbe  kingdom  woukt  scarce  perhaps,  ia 
thje  pi^f^s^t  tim^,  make:  an  important  hranqh  of  th<^ 
rev^^inflie.of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  gppd  estate^ 

Xi^  ^^aai^  dispositipflt,  to  save  and  to  board,  pre- 
YAit?i^  iijit  the  :saveiieign,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects^ 
AtnoQg  natitops  t^  whQm  commeroe^  ai^  stk^t^^t^ 
tiires^  jaiCt  little  knowi^,'  the  sovereign,  it  has  already 
be^n:  D^K^a^ad  in  the  fourth  book,  is  In  a  situation 
which  pAt^rally  dispones  him  to  the  parsimony  recpii* 
site  ,f<?ry  accu^iulatipn^  In  that  situation,  the  expensie 
even  pfi  a  sovereign  cann/Ot  be  directed  by  ^that  vani- 
ty which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  df  a  cmut. 
Thie  igqorimce  of  the  times  affords  but  feiv  of  tbe 
trinkets  in  w  hioh  that  finery  co^i$ts.  landing  ar- 
ijfj^es  Are  not  then  necessary;  §0  that  the  expense 
even-of  a  savereign^  like  thftt  of  apy  other  great  lordi 
can  be  eippfeyed  in  scar<Qe  any  thing  but  boUftty  to 
bis  tenants,,  and  ;hospita]tity  to  his,  retaJDers^  ilBut 
bouoty  and  hpqpitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extjrwa^ 
ganoe;  though  vanity  ,ah»o^t  always  ^loes.  AU  tliQ 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Europe,  aacQrdiftgly,  it  has  alr 
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ready  heeh  6bseihred,  had  treasures.    E^^ery  Tartar 
chief,  in  the  pre^nt  times,  is  said  to  iiare  oii6v 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  witli^very 
s«t  of  cfxpensive  luxury,  the  sovereign,  fe  the  same^ 
Thaxii^t  s^  almost  all  the  great  proprietorl^  in  his  do- 
minions, nilttirally  spends  a  gi^eit  part  of  his  reve- 
nue in  purchamiig  those  luxu!4ds.  tiis  awh  and  t|je 
neighbouring  ^uiitries  supply  him  abundantly  with 
all  the  costly  tritifeets  which  coinpo^  the  splendid, 
but  insignifi^nt,  pageantry  of  a  court.  For  the  sake 
of  aft  ittferior  pageantry  of  the  sanie  kind^  his  nobles 
dismiss  their  rfetairiers,  make  their  tenante  indepeftd** 
ent,  and  become  gradually  themselves  as  iiisigitifr- 
cant*  as  the  greater  part  of  the  in^althy  burghftifs  in 
his  dominions.  The  ^me  fViVdIous  p^isitioiiis,  #Mcb 
iMUerice  their  cdiiduct,  infteefttce  Ms.  How  tfan  it 
be  supposed  Hhat  he  shouM  be  the  only  rich  man  in 
bis  domii^ions  who  is  insensible  te^  pfe^t"^  of  thi» 
kind  ?  If  tie  does  not,  what  h^  is  very  likely  to  do, 
spend  upofia  those  pleaisures  so  great  a  part  o#  his  re- 
reiiu^  as  to  debilitate  Vet^y  mtich  thedel^ti^ive  pow-* 
er  bf  the  ^taftej  it  cannot  i^^ell  be  expected  that  he 
should  not  spend  upon  them  al)  that  part  of  it  which 
is  over  and  £ibove  what  ii^  necessary  for  supporting 
ttett  defensive  power.  His  o!wihi^  e^tp^nse  becohies 
e^&l  to  iAi  on!iftal*y  revemie,  and  it  isl^reftif  it 
doesv  iiot  iye4<iently  exceed  it;  Ilie  am^tsfe&ig  of 
treasure  tm  ri©  longer  be  expected;  ahd  #hen  ex- 
ti^)$#dinai'y -ekigendies  Squire  extraordinary  expe^-* 
i&U  he  mtist  iiei^essarily  call  tipon  his  Subjects  fi^  an 
e!3t^ltordiiihry  aid.-  The  pWsent  and  tke  Ifttfe^Kng 
0^  Prussia  arcthe  oAly  grea?i  princes  of  Elirope,  ^ho^ 
sittce  the  death  of  Henry  !V.  of  Tcance,  in  1610, 
are  supposed  to  have  amassed  any  considerable  trea- 
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sure.    The  parsimony  wUdi  leads  to  accumnlatton 
has  beeoB^e  almost  a£i  r^re  in  republican  as  in  mo^ 
xiarcblal  government.    The  Italian  republics,  the 
United  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  sore  all  in  debt. 
The  ojuaton  of  Berne  is  the  single  republic  in  Europe 
urbiehhas  amassed  any  considerable  treasure.    The 
other  Swiss  republics  have  not.    The  taste  for  some 
sort  of  pageantry,  for  splendid  buildings,  at  least,  and 
other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much 
in  the  ai^arently  sober  senate-house  of  a  little  re- 
public, as  in  the  dissipated  court  of  the  greatest  king. 
The  want  of  parsimony,  in  tfane  of  peace,  imposes 
the  necessity  of  eontracting  debt  in  tiwe  of  war. 
When  war  €;omes,  there  m  no  niimey  in  the  treasu* 
ly,  birt  what  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordi- 
nary expense  of  the  peace  establishment.     In  war, 
an  establishment  of  three  or  four  times  that  e:!q>ense 
becomes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state ;  and 
consequently  a  revenue,  three  or  four  times^  greater 
^an  the  peace  rev^ue.     Supposing  that  the  sove-^ 
reign  should  Jiave,  what  he  scarce  ever  ha§,  the  im- 
mediate means  of  augmenting  bis  revenue  in  propor- 
tion to  the  augmentation  of  his  expense ;  yet  still  « 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increase 
of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come 
into  the  treasury  till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months 
after  they  are  imposed.     But  the  moment  in  which 
war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  begin,  the  army  must  be  augmented, 
the  fleet  must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  towns 
miist  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  army, 
that  fleet,  thc^e  garrisoned  towns,  must  be  furnished 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions.    An  imme- 
diate and  grea|;  expense  must  be  incurred  in  that 
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moment  of  immediate  dang^r^  which  will  not  Wait 
for  the  gradual  and  slow  retuitis  of  the  new  taxes. 
In  this  exigency,  government  can  have  nq  other  re- 
souree  but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  which,  by 
•the  operation  of  inoi*al  caUses,  brings  government  ik 
this  manner  into  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  produ- 
ces in  the  subjects  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination 
to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the 
necessity  of  borrowing',  it  likewise  brings  with  it  the 
facility  of  doing  so. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, necessarily  abounds  with  a  set  of  people, 
through  whose  hands  not  only  their  own  capitals, 
but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who  either  lend  them 
money,  or  trust  them  with  goods,  pass  as  frequently, 
or  more  frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private 
man,  who,  without  trade  or  business,  lives  upon  his 
income,  passes  through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of 
such  a  man  can  regularly  pass  through  his  hands  on| 
ly  once  in  a  year.  But  the  whole  anfiount  of  the  ca- 
j>itQl  apd  credit  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade 
bf  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  sometimes 
pass  through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a 
year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  therefore,  necessarily  abounds  with  a 
set  of  people,  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power 
to  advance,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  government.  Hence  the  ability  in  the 
subjects  of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  can  seldom  flourish 
long  in  any  state  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  in  which  the  people  do  not 
feci  themselves  Secure  in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
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ptrty ;  in  which  the  fUith  ftf  contracts  is  hot  support- 
ed by  law ;  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state 
is  not  •  supposed  to  be  regularly  employed  in  enfor- 
cing the  payment  of  debts  from  all  those  who  are 
able  to  pay.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  short, 
can  seldom  flourish  in  dny  state,  in  whiiA  there  is 
not  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
government.  The  same  confidence  wliich  disposes 
great- merchants  and  inanufacturers,  upon  oMinary 
oaJasions,  to  trust  their  property  to  the  protection 
of  a  particular  government,  disposes  them,  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasiojis,  to  trust  that  government  with 
the  use  of  Hieir  property.  By  lending  money  to  go- 
vernment, they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminish 
their  ability  to  carry  on  t-heir  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  on  the  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it. 
The  necessities  of  the  state  render  government,  up- 
on most  occasions,  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  ex- 
tremely advantageous  tp  the  lender-  The  security 
4vhich  it  grants  to  the  original  creditor,  is  made 
transferable  to  any  other  creditor ;  and  from  the  uni- 
versal confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  state,  generaU 
ly  sells  in  the  market  for  more  than  was  originally 
paid  for  it.  The  merdiant  or  moneyed  man  makes 
money  by  4eiMling  money  to  goremment,  and  instead 
of  diminishing,  increased  his  trading  capital.  He 
generally  consid^s  it  as  a  favour,  therefore,  when 
the  administration  admits  him  to  a  share  in  the  first 
subscription  for  a  new  loan-  Hence  the  inclination 
or  w  illingness  in  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  state 
to  lend. 

The  government  of  such  a  state  is  very  apt  to  re- 
pose itself  upon  this  ability  and  willingness  of  its  sub- 
jects to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordinary  occa- 


sions.     It  foresees  the  factUty  of  borrowing,  wd 
therefore  dfepensc^  itself  from  the  duty  of  saTing* 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  there  are  no  great  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturifig  capitals.  The  individuals, 
who  hoard  whatever  B(v>iiey  they  ca»  save,  an4  who 
conceal  their  hoard,  do  so  from  a  distrust  of  the  jus- 
tice of  government;  from  a  fear,  that  if  it  was  known 
that  they  bad  a  board,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to 
be  found,  they  would  quickly  be  j^uiwtered.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  few  people  would  be  able,  and 
nobody  would  be  willing,  to  lend  thdr  money  to 
government  on  extraordinary  ex%enctes*  The  so- 
Tereign  £eels  that  he  must  provide  for  such  exigen- 
cies by  saving,  because  he  foresees  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  borrowing.  -  This  igptresight  im^eases 
still  further  his  natural  dispQ3ition  to  save. 

The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  pare^ 
sent  oppre^,  and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin« 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe^  bas:heen  pretty  uni- 
form. Nations,  like  private  men,  have  generally 
begun  to  borronr  upon  what  may  be  ciUled  personal 
credit,  without  assigning  or  mmtgaging  any  particu- 
lar fund  for  the  payment  of  the  ddbt ;  and  when  tliis 
resource  has.  failed  them,  tbsy  have  gone  on  to  bor- 
row upon  assignments  or  mbrtgi^^  ctf  particular 
funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  ddbt  of  Qreat,  Bri- 
taiuv  is  contracted  in  the  former  c^  those  two  ways^ 
It  consists  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears»  or  is  suppo- 
sed to  bear,  no  interest,  and  which  resembles  the 
debts  that  a  private  man  contracts  upon  account ; 
and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  mterest,  aod  which 
resembles  what  a  private  man  contracts  upon  his  bill 
»r  promi^iry  note.     The  debts  which  are  due,  ei- 
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tlier  for  extraordinary  ^rvic^,  or  f«  «erviceS  either 
QOt  provided  for,  or  not  papd  at  the  time  wh«a  ihej 
$re  performed ;  part  of  tbe  ei^traordiiiarieB  of  the  ar- 
my, navy,  a^fl  ordnance,  thf  arrears  of  subsidies  to 
foreign  princes^  those  of  s^an^en's  wages,  &€•  usually 
constitute  a  debt  of  tbe  &r^  l^iad^  Nairy  imd  ex- 
diequer  bills,  which  are  issued  ao^^imes  in  pftyment 
c^  a  part  o^  sueh  debts,  and  swnetimes  for  oth^  pur- 
poses, constitute  a  debt  of  th^  second  kind ;  exche- 
l|uer  bills  bearing  interest  frpm  the  di^  on  which 
they  are  i9sued,  and  navy  bills  six  ninths  after  they 
are  issued*  Th^  bank  of  lE^hmd^  either  1^  volun- 
ftt^ily  discounting  thope  bills  at  th^ir  current  vahie, 
or  by  agreewg  with  goyerum^nt  for  certam  consi- 
deration to  circulate  e:^cbequ^  WUs,  that  is,  to  re- 
c^ve  thttH  at  par,  paying  th^  ivt^est  which  haj^ns 
to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value,  and  fa- 
cilitates their  circulati(Hi,  ai^d  thereby  frequently  en- 
ables government  to  contract  a  very  lai^e  debt  of 
this  kind»  la  France,  where  th^re  is  no  bank,  th^ 
state  bills  (billets  d'etat  ^)  haive  so^p^jti^nes  sold  at  si^ 
ty  aodsevei^ty  p«r  cent.  djisc<Hm<i,^  During  the  great 
recx)ini^e  in  King  WilUwn'^  tiwp,  whew  tl^e  bank 
oi  England  tboi^t  proper  to  puti »  ^tc^  "tQ  4t&  usual 
transactions,  exchequer  bills  and  t^U^^sm^o  said  to 
have  sold  IVom  twenty-five  to  sixty  per  cent*  dis- 
count ;  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  supposed  in- 
st^ility  of  the  new  govemnaient  established  by  the, 
revolution,  but  partly,  too,  to  th|B  want  ofi  the  sup- 
port of  the  baak  of  England- 

When  this  resmirce  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  raise  money,  to  ass%n  or  mprt- 

*  See  £xamen  des  Reflexions  politiques  sur  ks  Finances. 
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gage  some  particular  branch  of  the  public  revenue 
for  tlie  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has,  upon 
fRfferent  occasions,  done  this  in  two  different  ways. 
Sometimes  it 'has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 
for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few 
rears,  fot  example ;  and  sometimes  for  perpetuity. 
In  the  one  case,  the  fiind  was  supposed  suffiistent  to 
pay,'  within  the  limited  time,  both  prhricpBl'andin-- 
terest  of  the  money  borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was 
supposed  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  interest ;  govern- 
ment bcm}^  at  Hberty  to  redeem,  at  any  time,  this 
annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  .sum  bor* 
rowed.  When  nieney  was  raised  in  the  one  way, 
it  was  said  to  be  raised  by  anticipation;  when  in  the 
other,  by  perpetual  finding,  pr,  more  shortly,  by 
fimding.  '  ' 

In  <3reat  Britain,  the  annual  land  and  niah  taxes 
are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a 
borrowing  datise  constantly  inserted  into  the  aet« 
whicli  impose  th^ni.  The  bank  of  England  gene- 
rally advances  at  aA  iiiti^rest,  which,  since  the  revo- 
krtion,  lias  varied  frbta  eigfit  to  three  per  cent,  the 
sunt^  for  w^irHthos^  tastes  are  granted,  and  receives 
imnient  astheir  produce 'gradually  comes  in.  If 
there- is  a  deficiency,  wliich  there  always  is,  it  is  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
only  considerable  branch  of  the  public  revenue 
which  yet  remains  unmortg^ed,  is  thus^  regularly 
spent  before  it  comes  in.  .  Like  an  improvident 
spendthrift,  whose  pressing  occasions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue, 
the  state  is^  in  the  constant  practice  of  borrowing  of 
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its  own  factoW  and  dgents,  and  of  paying  interest 
for  the  use  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  rei^n  of  King  William,  and  during  a  great 
piirt  of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become 
so  famrKar  as  we  are  now  with  the  practice  of  perpe- 
tual ftmding,  tlie  grealter  part  of  the  new  taxes  were 
imposed  but  for  a  short  period  of  time  (for  four,  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  onfy),  and  a  great  part  of  tiie 
grants  of  erery'year  consisted  in  loans  upon  antici- 
pations of  the  produce  of  those  taxes.  The  produce 
being  frequently  insuflScient  for  paying,  within  the 
litnited  term,  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  itioneV 
borrowed,  deficienc^s  arose;  to  make  good  which,  if 
became  necessary^to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  ty  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20,  the  de^ 
fidencles  of  sevei^al  taxes  were  charged  upon  what 
was  then  called  the  first  general'mortgage  or  fund',' 
consisting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  first  of  August 
1 706,  of  several  different  taxes,  which  would  have*^ 
expired  within  '  a  lihorter  term,  and  of  which  the 
produce  was  accumulated  into  one  general  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upoh  this  prolonged  term 
amounted  to  5,160,459/.  14^.  9Jrf. 

In  1701,  those  duties,  with  some  others,  were  still 
liirther  pi*olonged,  for  the  like  purposes,  till  the  first 
of  August  1710,  and  were  called  the  second  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon 
it  amounted  to  2,055,999/.  7^.  ll^rf. 

In  1 707,  those  duties  were  still  further  prolonged, 
as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  of  August  1712, 
and  were  called  the  third  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was  085,2^4/.  lis.  9ld. 
In  1708,  those  duties  were  all  (etcept  the  old  sub- 
sidy of  tonnage  and  poundage;  of  M^bich  otie  nloiet5^ 
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only  was  made  a  part  of  this  fuful,  and  a  duty  up- 
on the  importation  of  Scotch  Imen^  wUph  had  been 
taken  off  by  the  articles  qf  union)  still  further  con- 
tinued, as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  of  Au- 
gust 1714,  and  were  called  the  fourth  general  mort- 
gage or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  wa& 
925,176/.  9^.  S^d 

In  1 709,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  sub-, 
sidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was  npw  left 
out  of  this  fund  altogether)  still  further  continued^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  first  of  August  1716, 
and  were  called  the  fifth  general  mortage  or  fund. 
The  simi  borrowed  upon  it  was  922,(^0/.  6^. 

In  1 710,  those  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  the 
ilrst  of  August  1720,  and  were  called  the  sixth  ge- 
neral mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon 
it  was  1,296,562/.  9^.  Hid. 

In  1711,  the  same  duties  (which  at  this  time  were, 
thus  subject  to  four  different  anticipations),  together 
with  wveral  others,  were  continued  for  ever,  and 
made  a  Amd  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  capital  of 
the  South-sea  company,  which  had  that  year  ad- 
vanced to  government,  for  paying  debts,  and  making 
good  deficiencies,  the  sum  of  9,177,967/.  15^.  4rf. 
the  greatest  loan  which  at  that  tinie  had  ever  been 
made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  the  only  taxes,  which,  in  order 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt,  had  been  imposed  for 
perpetuity,  were  those  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  government  by 
the  bank  and  £ast-Ind|a  company,  and  of  what  it 
was  expected  would  be  ^vanced,  but  which  was  ne- 
ver advanced  by  a  projected  land  bank.    T^e  bank 
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fulid  ^  thta  tiftie  atootiMea  to  3,^5,027?.  I7i.  imd 
for  which  ura^  paid  ah  annuity  or  interest  of 
206,501  /;  •  1  Ss:^}  The  East-India  fond  amounted 
to  8,200,000?.  Tdr  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  in- 
terest of  160,000?. ;  the  hatik  fund  bging  at  six  per 
cent,  r  the  East-India  Aifad  at  five  per  cent,  interest. 

In  1715,  by  the  first  of  Qcforge  I.  c.  12,  the  dif- 
ferent  taxes  which  had  lieen  mortgaged  ftir  payinj^ 
the  bank  annuity,  together  with  several  others^ 
whi(3i  by  this  act  were  likewise  rendered  perpetual^ 
were  stccumulated  into  one  common  fund,  called  the 
aggregate  fund;  ^idiich'  i*ras  (Aargefd  not  only  with 
the  paynieidt  of  the  batnk  diinuity,  hot  with  several 
cither  atinuities  arid  burdens  t)f  differiBht  kinds.  This 
ftmd  Was  afterwards  atigiriented  by  the  third  of 
George  I.  d.  ^,  atrid  liy  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  8^ 
khd  the  diflterent  dttieis  which  Were  then  ddded  to 
it  were  likewise  rendered  Jierpetual. 

In  1717/  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7,  Several 
other  taxe^^^re  rendered  perpetual,  and  acicumula* 
tefd  iiito  iiiiStlifef  common  fbnd,  called  the  general 
fiihd,  for  the  pajrtnenfc  t)f  certitin  annuities,  amount- 
ihg  in  thie  l^hole?  to  7S!4,S49?.  Gi,  lOJrf. 

In  fcdnsequence  of  thbsie  different  acts,  the  greater 
pfart  of  the  ta»esi,'  which  beforie  tad  been  aiitkipated 
bnly  for  a  short  term  6f  years,  were  rendferf'ed  per- 
petttA  ^s  a  Aihd  for  payings  not  the  capital,  but  the 
interest  only,  of  the  money  whi6h  had  he^h  borrow- 
fed  upon  «he«i  by  flifiterent  successive  anticipations. 
' '  Had  m6ii^Jf  never  heen  taised  but  by  anticipation, 
the  cbufteof  a  ifew  ye&s  Would  h^e  GHberi^t^d  the 
^iibfiti  revenue,  wlth6ut  ahy  other  attehtion  of  go- 
vernment' besides  thdt  of  not  overloadihg  the  Rmd^ 
by  charging  it  l^ithihore  debt  than  it  could  pay 


iKithii^  i^e  tio^itetl  terp),  wod  of  UQt  l^^¥^ipatillg  ^  f^-^ 
cond  time  before,  ^bpi^xpiration  of  tk^j&rst  anticipat 
ti(Mj.,  .But,  the  gr^er  part. of  Buropetn  govern* 
ment^ Imyebeeninqapable of  thoi^^^entioos^  They 
li^ve  frequently  oycrJoaded  th?  fimdRjavei  tipon  tJUe 
fii;^t,  at^ticipation  ;  a94  ^^e^  this. happened  i^ottobe 
tj^ c^,  they  hfivegenerally.t^en  care  to "Qvterload 
\t^  hj.  aatj^iRating^^.s^cQud  apd  a  third  tiroes  bqfprii 
th;^  i^pkcatiw  of  the  ^r^t  anticipation.  T^i?;funti 
becpmi^g  in  tl^is. manner. altogether  in$ufii^ieDEt  for 
p^yiag.  byt^jpxyuupal  ^d.  W^Wft^trpf  theinp^^y  borr 
j-owedjViPo^  .it,  it  beqwjde  x^c^^^ffj  tw.c^rgeit  with 
tbp^mefl^ft  Qij^j,  Qi?;^(Berpf Jl^»l  apn^^^y  i^qual  to  tb^ 
hit^estii,j^d.$uc^iHi^Ptvi^S#  W^jci^^^ 
sarilj  g^ve  birt^  to .  the,  .more  rumojms  pntctice  pf  pej:=^ 
petua|  funding.  But  tbavgh  thi^  .practice  ijecessariy 
ly  put^  pfF.  the  liberatipn  oif  thp  j^l^liq  .revenue  from 
a  fixed  period,  to  one.so  inrie^te  tha;t  jtisiio^very 
Ifkely  ever  to  arriv,^ ;  ^Qti  fit^  a  great  j^m  can  in  all 
caseSibi?  raised  by,  thi?,J?t^w  i)rapti<je  th^  by  tl^  0I4 
one  of  anticipation,  tii^/prp)er^;when  rafj\^bav«rp^Ge 
becom^  fan>ili^,\v.ith  it^  h^s^Jn. the  gj;^ alj  f xigeijcii^g 
of  the  state,  b^en  MniversaMyifii^ferre4  iU>  ^  ^itteiTj 
To  relieve  the  pr^sqnttt^xige^uy,  is^w;gfSr  tj^e  pbjpct 
which  pi'incipally  intere^s  t^o^^.-  y?W^^^t^*7  ^^^ 
qerne^^ii^.th^,  adnjinistratipa.o^iPu^lU}  ^^afrs. ;  The 
t^yitur^.^iberptiqn  of  the  public  re^en«j?,jthey  leii,y<^  to 
the  c^e  pf  jpiofiterity-  -^^  \         .    .:.  i  ^  /   ...    '     . 

Puling  t^er^ign  pf  (^'^n^Ange^.^h^ifl^rJ^etj  rate 
oj[;  i^ter^t.bad*  ^}^  Xro^n,^^  ifx^y^  Pfr.  ^f^pt.f  and, 
in  tjhe  twelfth  jf.epr  of^  b^ier  ^ejgn^  fiv^  ppr.c^iit,  wj^ 
declared  to  |)j^  the  ^h^t.  rat^,  whjich  cpuj^^ta^^^i^lljf 
be  take^i  for  moj^ey  tjorxo wed. upon  |«ri^j|te sqciMf ity. 
Soon  after  the  grj^ater  part  of^  jthe  temppr^y  ta^es  of 
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Qr^at  Pritft^i:h(fli4  been  ir^ndeyedperR^U^^.^p^^^^ 
tributed  into  the  aggregate,  Soutb-se;?,,apd^jg^flpf,qJ 
luiwis,  tbe  cj^tpr?  of  thp  public,  Jiike  ^ha$fi  ,9^?  pri- 
,y4kte  p^rsAn^j^.W  ere  indiMJ?d  to  accept  of  fiy^erce^ 
for  tb^:iivter<e^j^  pf  )tb^r  lapn^j.;  jw^hich  pcca§ifmed  a 
ai^viagpf  OEbe^r  cent,  upoji  the  cagim  olj.tbe. great- 
er pa#»t  of  tbe.debts;  wbicb  b^d  bppR  thus  fi^q^  for 
4>erpet«i^^  or^pf  oue  sixtbpf  th^S^eat^r.j^i^tfiXtiie 
-WPwHies  wbicbwere  p^ijd.Qut/of  the  thre^^gr^at 
iwdp  above .  jqentU^ned-  ,  Jbis .  &?.ving  J^ft  ^^  fottsi- 
jder^blp  sufplys  in  the  prodiiyeof  the  di^e^fn^^tef^ 
.vi^hich.hadi>ee.n.accumulate4  iuto  Uiose  fu^acUi  j<iV;Qr 
ftjid  abpY^  wh^  was  nece^ary  ^f  payiiftg;.tbp.^j^ni^|- 
i^  .wl»cb  were  noijir  cbaEged  up<w  them^/.^4  ^14 
^•f^iAudf^V^jof  what  h^  ^imc^e  beeu  ,c^l}ed  ^tbe 
si^ikiiig  fundt  ,!  In  17 Hi  it,amou(ite4^o  3gS|^84/.  7^. 
74cf*  In  I727f/M^^  interest. of  the  greater  i^^^^of 
ti^  public  ds^t^wfis  still  fMrth^  reduced  to^fc^jjer 
^cent.;  ^  in;  1753  and;  1757,;  to.tbi'ee  -aftd^afealf 
m^d  three  per  fep.t.,;  W^icb  r(e^9tions  .stiH.llHr^^ 
^ugwMjnted  t^rsinking  fund.  . .         .  . ,        .    j  i 

,;A^4nking;fund^  though^  institu^  iC^r  ^e  p^y- 
meiit  of. old,  facilitajtes  veifjr  mu4?h  the.qo<i(jpactiog.cjr 
.1^. debts.  It  is  J j|  subsidiary  fund,  ^w,sff§  fLt)^^^ 
td  be  mortgaged  in  aid  tf.,^ny.  otjh^r  doubtful  fu^, 
upon  wWch  i»^y  is,pil?p»*ftd,jt9  bp  T^is^^d  ia  ^ny 
exigency  pftb^^t^te,  jWl?§^fJtbe.^in^i|^g/iui4pf 
Gceat  Britain  bfts  be^^n  njptpfr^ueintiy  ^p^jad^tp 
the  one  or  to  the^^other  of  .tt^ose^ftwopiiirpfses,  wijl 
sufficiently  ap(f€iar  by,  and^e-, ) ,,  ,  /  , 

JB^$ide$  tbop^.tFo  n^^tl^pfis'of  borrowiftg^by^utiT 
dpationsand.by.perpfitu^  funding,  there  ai:^  two 
other  methods^,  yvrliich  tu^W  a  sp^rt .  of  middle  ^ji^e  Jl^e- 
twe^n  tbeni;;  tj^ese;are,,tb^t  of. borrowing,  .¥p(ln^^. 
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utiHies  for  terms  of  ye^,  And  ttott  of  borrowing  up- 
on annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  Ifio-ge  sums  were  frequently  borrowed  upon 
annuities  for  terms  of  years,  wUch  were  sometimes 
longer  and  sometimes  shorter.    In  1B9S,  an  act  ims 
passed  for  borrowing  one  million  upOli  an  annuity 
of  fourteoi  per  cent,  or  of  140,000/L  a*year,  for  six- 
teen years.    In  1691,  an  act  was  passed  for  borrow- 
ing a  million  upon  annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms 
which,  in  the  present  times,  would  appear  very  ad- 
vantageous.   But  the  subscription  was  hot  filled  up. 
In  the  following  year,  the  deficiency  was  made  good, 
by  borroiT^g  upon  annuities  for  lives,  at  fourteefe 
per  cent,  or  at  little  more  than  sev^  years  purchi^e. 
In  1695,  the  persons  who  had  purchased  those  an- 
nuities were  allow^  tb  exchange  them  for  others  of 
ninety-^six  jears,  upon  paying  into  the  exch^uer 
sixty-three  pounds  in  the  hundred ;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  fourteen  per  cent,  for  Hfe,  and  four- 
teen per  cent,  for  ninety-sij;:  years^  was  sold  for  sax- 
ty-three  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  hatf  years  pur- 
chase.   Such  was  the  supposed  instability  of  govern- 
ment, that  eVen  these  terms  procured  flew  purchasers. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  money  Was,  upon  dif- 
ferent Occasions,  borrowed  both  upon  smmiities  for 
lives,  and  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty^wo,  of 
eighty^nine,   of  ninrty^ight,   and  of  ninety-Uii^ 
years.   In  1719,  the  prdprietors  of  the^^nuities  for 
thirty-two  years  were  ii^duced  to  aoci^t,  m  lieu  of 
tibem.  South-sea  stobk  to  the  amolint  of  eteveti  and 
a  half  years  purchasi^  of  the  annuities,  togetlWf  with 
an  add^ional  quantity  of  litodc  equal  to  the  Utears 
which  happened  then  to  be  due  ujpon  them*    I4 
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1 720,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Annuities  for 
terms  of  years,  both  long  and  shoi*t,  were  subscribed 
into  the  skme  futid.  The  long  annuities,  at  that 
time,  amounted  to  666,821/.  8^.  S'd.  a-year.  On 
the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or 
what  was  not  subscribed  at  that  time,  amounted  on- 
ly to  186,458/.  12^.  8d 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1789  and  in 
1 755,  little  money  was  borrowed,  either  upon  an- 
nuities for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  those  for  lives* 
An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  years, 
however,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  perpetuity, 
and  should,  therefore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund 
for  borrowing  nearly  as  much.  But  those  who,  in 
order  to  make  family-settlements,  and  to  provide  fot 
remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  stocks,  would 
not  care  to  purchase  into  one  of  which  the  value  was 
continually  diminishing ;  and  such  people  make  a  ve- 
ry considerable  proportion,  both  of  the  proprietors 
and  purchasers  of  stock.  An  annuity  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinsic  value 
may  be  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  perpe 
tual  annuity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  same  numbei* 
of  purchasers.  The  subscribers  to  a  new  loan,  who 
mean  generally  to  sell  their  subscription  as  soon  as 
possible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity,  redeem- 
able by  parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity,  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  of  only  equal  amount.  The  va- 
lue of  the  former  may  be  supposed  always  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a 
more  convenient  transferable  stock  than  the  latter. 

During  tJie  two  last-mentioned  wars,  annuities, 
eith^  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were  seldom 
granted,  but  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers  of  a  new 
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loan,  over  apd  above  the  redeemable  annuity  or  in- 
terest, upon  the  credit  qf  which  the  loan  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  made.  They  were  granted,  not  as  the 
proper  fund  upon  which  the  money  was  borrow^t 
but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occasionally  l^u  grants 
in  two  different  ways ;  either  upon  s^mrate  lives, 
or  upon  lot3  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  ton- 
tines, from  the  n^me  of  their  inventor-     Wheu  an^ 
nuities  are  granted  upon  separate  lives,  th^  death  of 
every  individual  annuitant  disburden3  the  public  re- 
venue, so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  bis  annuity.   When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  libciration 
of  the  public  revenue, does  not  copxmenc^  till  the 
death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended  in  om  lot, 
which  may  sometimes  consist  of  twenly  or  thirty 
persons,  of  whom  the  survivors  succeed  to  the  ai^mi^ 
ties  of  all  thpse  wbp  die  before  them ;  the  last  survi- 
vor succeeding  tp  the  annuities  of  the  whoh?  lot. 
Upon  the  game  revenue,  more  money  can  Mways  be 
raised  by  tontines  than  hy  annuities  for  s^pwate 
lives.    An  annuity,  with  a  right  of  survivorsbip^  is 
really  worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  sepa- 
rate life ;  and,  from  the  confidence  whigh^yery  man 
naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortum?,  the  primjiple 
upon  which  is  founded  the  success  of  idl  lotteries, 
such  an  annuity  generally  sdls  for,  sonv^tWug  more 
than  it  is  worth.    In  cpuntrie^  where  it  is  usual  for 
government  to  raise  momy  hy,  granting  annuities,, 
tontines  are,  upon  this  account,  generally  ju^eferred 
to  annuities  for  separate  lives.    Th^  ei^p^die^t  which 
will  raise  most  money,  is  almost  always,  pref^rr^  to 
that  which  is  likely  to  bring  about>  i.n  the  i$peediest 
manner,  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue* 
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In  Fr^ce,  ^  much  ^^ater  proportmi  of  the  pitb^^ 
lie  debts  cQiisi^its  i&  amiuitij^  for  fives  tfaau  ia  Eikgp 
land.  Accor^ipg  to  a  m^saoir  presented  by  the  ptat^ 
li^oent  pf  Bourd^etux  to  the  lumg,  m  1 16^  th£  whole 
public  debt  of  Fpamje  ip  estim&tied  at  tirentjr^foiir 
hundred  miJticHis  of  liy(»es ;  of  whtelrihe  cafdtal,  for 
which  aa^uitiea  for  Uves  had  been  granted,  is  sup.- 
posed  to  amoimt  to  three  hundred  millions,  the 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  public  debt.  The  annui- 
ties thesnselves  are  computed  to  amount  to  thirt^r 
millions  a-year,  t\m  icwth  pert  of  (mt  hundred  ani 
tw^enty  miliious,  the  supposed  interestof  th^t  whote 
debt.  These  estimations,  I  hno^r  very  well^  are  i?bot 
exact ;  but  having  been  pnesented  by  so  very  respect- 
able a  body  as  approximation's  to  the  truth,  they 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as  such*  It  is  no^ 
the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  govern* 
mentis  of  France  and  England  fw  the  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  occasions  this  difference 
in  their  respective  modes  of  faorr(»ving;  it  arisen  aU 
tocher  from  the  different  views  and  inteip^ts  at 
the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  seat  of  government  being  in  th^ 
greatest  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  ^  merohan^ 
are  generally  the  peojrie  who  advance  money  tp  ff^ 
vernment.  By  advandng  it,  they  do  m>t  mean  to 
diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  thei?  mer« 
cantile  o^iitals;  and  unless  they  expected  toseti, 
with  some  prdit,  their  share  in  the  sub^ription  fat 
a  new  ban,  they  uer&t  would  subscribe.  But:  if  by 
advancing  their  money,  they  were  to  purchase,  in* 
stead  of  perpetual  annuities,  annuitiei  for  liv^only, 
whether  their  own  or  tdiose  of  other  people,  they 
would  not  always  be  so  likely  to  sell  them  m\th  a 
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profit.     AnRwities  upon  their  own  lives  they  would 
always  sell  with  loss ;  because  no  man  will  give  for 
an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whose  age  and 
state  of  health  are  nearly  the  ^n>e  with  hitJ  owtf, 
the  same  pride  which  he  would  give  for  one  iipdn  his 
own-    An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  third  person,  in- 
deed, is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and 
the  seller ;  but  its  real  value  begins  to  diminish  from 
the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues*  to  do -so; 
more  and  more,  as  long  as  it  subsists.    It  catt  never, 
therefore,  make  so  convenient  a  tnmsferable  stock  a$ 
a  perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  wiay  be 
siqDposedt always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same; 
r  In  France,  the  ^at  of  government  not  bein^  in  a 
gueat .  mercantile   city,  merchants  do  not  make  so 
gr«at  a  proportion  of  the  people; who  advance  money 
to  government-    The  people  concerned  in  the  finan- 
oasj  the  fermers-geheral,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes 
wJbieh  are  not  in.  farm,  the  cburt'^temkers,  &c.  make 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  advance  their  money 
tn  all  public  exigencies.     Such  people  are  common- 
ly men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  fre- 
quently of  great  pride,    llney  are  too  proud  to  mar- 
ry their  equals,  and  women^  of. qtiality  disdain  to 
marry  them^ii  They  frequently  res^olve,  therefore,  to 
live,  bachelors;  ai|d  having  neither  ariy  families  of 
their  own^  nor  much  regard  fcM*  those  of  thcar  rela- 
tions,! whoni  they  are  not  alWays  very  fond  of  ac- 
knowledging, they  desire  only  t6  live  in  splendour 
during  their,  own  time^  and  are  not  unwilling  that 
their  fortune  should  end  with.themselves*    The  num- 
ber of  rich  people,  besides,  who  are  either  averse  to 
many,  or  w^iose  conditi^n^f  life* renders  it  either 
improper" or  Jnconvement  foe  them  tadoso>  is  much 
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greater  in  I'rance  than  in  England.  To  such  peo- 
ple, who  have  little  or  no  care  for  pofsterity,  nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  ca- 
pital for  a  revenue,  Which  is  to  last  just  as  long,  and 
no  longer,  then  they  wish  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  the  greater  part  of  mo- 
dern governments,  in  time  of  peace,  being  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  war 
eomes,  they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  in- 
crease their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
their  expense.    They  ^are  unwilling,  for  fear  of 'of- 
fending the  people,  who,  by  so  great  and  so  sudden 
an  increase  of  taxes,  would  soon  be  disgusted  with 
the  war :  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  know- 
ing  what  taxes  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  there- 
venue  wanted.     The  IbcBity  of  borrowing  delivers 
them  from  the  embarrassment  which  this  fear  and 
inability  would  otherwise  occasionf.*    By  means  of 
borrowing,  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate 
increase  of  taxes,  to  raise,  from  year  to  year,  money 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  perpetual  funding,  they  are  envied,  with  the 
smallest  possible  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise  annually 
the  largest  possible  sum  of  money.     In  great  em- 
pires, the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  feel,  ma- 
ny of  them,  scarce  any  inoimveniency  from  tlie  war, 
but  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  the  amusement  of  reading 
in  the  newspapers  the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets 
andt  armies.    To  them  this  amusement  compensates 
the  small  difference  between  the  taxes  which  they 
pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  those  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.    They  are 
coknmonly  dissatisfied  with  the  return  of  peaccT,  whicljt 
puts  an  end  to  their  amusement,  and  to  a  thousand 
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wiMrOopy  tuSpes  (ff  conq^st  and  natiemd^  glory,  from 
a  lt)f]^^  ooiitimiMic^  of  the  wear. 

Tlieretura  of  peaee,  indeed,  seldom  relieves  them 
from  th6  greater  purt  of  the  taxes  imposed  duriiig 
the  war.  These  ure  mortgaged  for  the  iBtereA  of 
the  debt  coatraetedi  in  order  to  carry  it  ol6.  If,  over 
md  above  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt,  and  de« 
fraying  the  ordinary  e:&p^lise  of  government j  the  old 
retenue^  together  with  the  neW  taixes,  produce  some 
ini^hift  reverine,  it  rfiay  parhaps  be  converted  into  a 
inking  ftind  for  pliTfing  off  the  d^bt.  But,  in  the 
grit  |dace,  this  siidcing  fuiid,  eten  stipposing^  it  sfaoidd 
be  9^t>lied  to  no  Other  J)<urpose,  in  ge^rally  altoge- 
ther ihideqiiate  for  payihg^  in  the  cOufse  of  any  pe* 
riod,  during  which  it  can  rOstsonably  be  exjiected 
that  peace  ^oiild  c()intiiitie,  the  Whole  debt  contract^ 
kd  durizig  the  watr;  luid^  in  tht  second  plabe,.  thi& 
fund  b  isdmoit  always  applied  to  oth^i^  purpo^efs. 

The  new  taxes  were  imposed  for  th6  sole  purpose 
of  paying  the  interest  of  the  mon^y  borrowed  upon 
theni.  If  thfey  produce  ttiore,  it  is  genefeUy  s€&e->^ 
thing  Whidi  Ivas  neither  intended  lidr  expected^  and 
is  therefore  aeldcttn  very  Considerable.  Sinking  fimds 
have  generally  arisen,  iLot  so  much  from  any  surpliis 
of  the  taxes  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  ne* 
cessa^y  for  pdying  the  interest  or  annuity  originally 
charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  subsequent  rediiction 
of  that  ihterest ;  that  of  Holland,  iii  1665,  and  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  in  1685,  were  both  form* 
ed  in  tfai&  maimer.  Hence  the  usual  insuffibiency  of 
such  fluids^ 

During  the  most  pi'Ofound  peac^,i  various  events 
€>ccur,  tvhich  require  an  extraordinary  expense ;  and 
gc^v^mment  finds  it  always  m6re  convenieht  to  de-^ 
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ttay  Ihi*  eitjpense  by  misapplyjtig  the  sinking  fund, 
/than  by  impdding  a  new  tax.  Every  new  tax  is  iM- 
mediately  fett  hiore  or  kfss  by  the  people.  It  occa- 
sions always  some  mumttir,  ami  ttitets  with  some  op- 
position. The  more  ttees  may  have  been  ihultiplied, 
the  higher  they  may  hiate  been  raised  upon  eve- 
ry diffferent  siibje^it  of  taxation ;  the  mof  e  loudly  the 
people  complain  of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes,  too^  either  to  find  tmt  new  subjects  of 
taxation,  or  to  raise  mu^h  hi^er  the  taxes  already 
imposed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary  stispension  of 
the  payment  of  debt  is  not  immediately  fidt  by  the 
people,  Arad  occasions  neither  ttmfitiurnofiiomplaint. 
^ToboiTOW-of -the  sinking  Aind,  is  always  an  obvious 
«md  easy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  present 
difficulty.  The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been 
accumulated,  the  more  ttecessai^  it  may  have  become 
to  study  to  j^educe  them ;  the  mbre  dangerous,  th6 
more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  misapply  any  part  of  the 
sinking  fund ;  llie  less  likely  is  the  public  debt  to  be 
reduced  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  more  likely, 
the  more  certainly,  is  the  sinking  ftmd  to  be  misap- 
plied towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses which  occur  in  time  of  peace.  When  a  natron  is 
already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the 
liecessiti^s  of  a  new  war,  nothing  hat  either  the  ani- 
mosity of  national  vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for  na- 
tional security,  can  induce  the  people  to  submit, 
with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence  the 
usual  misapplication  of  thei^inking  fund. 

In  <3freat  tiritain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  first 
recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  o^  perpetual  ftiUd- 
teg,  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  in  time  of  peace, 
has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumulation 
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in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war,  which  b^an  in 
166S,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,* 
in  16979  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  en<^- 
mous  debt  of  Great  Britain  wa«  first  laid. 

On  the  31  st  of  December  1697,  the  public  debts 
of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted 
to  21,515,742/.  13^.  8trf.  A  great  part  of  those  debts 
had  been  contracted  upon  short  anticipations,  and 
some  part  upon  annuities  for  lires  ;  so  that,  before 
the  31st  of  December  1701,  in  less  than  four  years, 
there  had  partly  been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted 
to  the  public,  the  sum  of  5,121,041/.  12s.0id.\  a 
greater  reduction  of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever 
since  been  brought  about  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time.  The  remaining  debt,^  therefore,  amounted 
only  to  16,394,701/.  Is.  lid. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1 7Q2,  and  whigh  wa$ 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debt$ 
were  still  more  accumulated.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember 1714,  they  amounted  to  53,68 1 ,076/..  5s.  6  ^^ d. 
The  subscription  into  the  South-sea  fund,  of  the 
short  and  long  annuities,  increased  the  capital  of 
the  public  debts;  so  that,  on  the  31st  of  December 
1722,  it  amounted  to  55,282,978/,  Is.S^d.  The  rcr 
duction  of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went  on 
so  slowly,  that,  pn  the  31st  of  December  1739,  du- 
ring 1 7  years  of  profound  peace,  the  whqle  sum  paid 
off  was  no  more  than  8,328,354/.  17^.  llAd.  the 
capital  of  the  public  debt,  at  that  time,  amounting 
to  46,954,623/.  3^.  4fr\d. 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and  the 
French  war,  which  soon  followed  it,  occasioned  a 
further  increase  of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  31st  of 
December  1 748,  after  the  war  had  been  concluded 
by   the   treaty,  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,    amounted    \q 
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78,298,813/.  1^.  I0\d.  The  most  profound  peac^,  of 
17  years  continuance,  had-  taken  no  more  than 
8,528,854/.  17^.  lUd.  from  it.  A  war  of  less  than 
nine  years  ccmtinuance  added  815886,689/.  18^.  6id* 
to  it  *.  ^ 

During  the  administration  of  Mr  Pelham,  the  h^ 
terest  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  least 
measures  were  taken  for  reducing  it,  from  four  to 
three  per  cent. ;  the  sinking  fund  was  increased,  and 
some  part  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  72,289,673/.  On 
the  5th  of  January  1768,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603,836/1 
8^.  2td.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  stated  at 
13,927,589/.2*.2rf.  But  the  expense  occasioned  by  the 
war  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  so 
that  though,  on  the  5th  of  January  1764,  the  funded 
debt  was  increased  (partly  by  a  new  loan,  and 
partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to 
129,586,789/.  10^.  l*rf.  there  still  remained  (accord- 
ing to  the  very  well  informed  author  of  Considera- 
tions on  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great  Britain)  an 
nnfunded  debt,  which  waa  brought  to  adoount  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  9,973,017/.  Ifi^j  2Urf, 
In  1764,  therefore,  the  public  4ebt  of  Great  Britain, 
funded  and  unfunded  together^  aniounted,  according 
to  this  author,  to  1 89,561  i807/.  2^.  4(i  The  amitii- 
ties  for  lives,  too,  which  had  teen  granted  as  pre- 
miums to  the  subscribers  to  the^ew  loans^  in  1757» 
estifnated  at  14  years  purdtase,  were  valued  at 
47?,500/. ;  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years^, 
granted  as  premiums  likewise,  in  1761  and  1762, 

*  See  James  Postlethwaite's  History  of  the  Public  Revenue^ 
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estimated  at  27t  years  pui'chase^  wer^  valued  at 
6,826,875/.  During  a  peace  of  about  seven  years 
coatiuuance,  the  prudent  abd  truly  patriot  admini'^ 
stratiou  of  Mr  Pelham  was  not  able  to  pay  off  an 
old  debt  of  six  millions.  During  a  war  of  nearly 
the  same  continuande,  a  Hew  debt  <^  more  tlaak  se- 
venty-five million^  was  contracted. 

On  the  5th  of  Janiiai^  1776,  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  124,996^086/.  Is.  6ttf* 
The  unfun4ed,  exclusive  of  a  large  civil-list  debt,  to 
4il50j23el.  3s.  Hid.  Both  together,  to  129,146,322/. 
Ss.  6d.  According  to  this  account,  the  whole  debt 
paid  off  during  eleven  years  prpfound  peace  amount* 
ed  only  to  10,415,476^  16^.  did.  Sveti  this  small 
reduction  of  debt>  however,  has  not  been  all  made 
from  the  savings  out  of  the  ordihary  revenue  of  the 
state.  Several  extraneous  sUms,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  onUniury  revenue,  have  Contributed 
towards  it.  Amongsit  these  w^  may  refckcm  an  ad- 
ditional shilling  in  the  pound  l^id-tax^  fw  three 
years ;  the  two  miUitms  received  from  the  £a8t  In*- 
dia  company,  as  indemnificatioti  fiDr  their  territorial 
acquisitions ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  received  ftpm  ihe  bant:  for  th^  renewal  of 
their  dwo'ter.  To  these  must  be  added  several  other 
$um$^  whieb,  dM  thejr  ntoae  out  of  the  late  war, 
o«^t  perhaps  to  be  considered  nis  deductions  from 
the  ea^peft^fes  of  it.    The  ptwctpd  are, 

L.  s.    tL 

TbepiroaacetiffVenchpHaes            -        -        660,449  1«    9 

Com|Ki8i^Q  for  FVench^ison«f«        *        *      670,090  0    0 

What  has  bee»  .received  frotti  tbfe  sale  of  the  "l         ^  ^ 

ceded  islands        ...         .J 


Tota!^     1.1,455,949  18     9 
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If  we  add  to  thiis  sum  the  tolance  of  tk^  earf  df  Cha- 
tham's fefid  MrC^ktaft's  ^t&mnts^  atid  othet  drmy  sa* 
vings  of  the  game  kiiid,  togeth^ft*  Witti  Whttt  has  been 
receired  ftom  the  batik,  the  E^t^ttidia  cdmfitf njr,  and 
the  additiotid  shitfhig  ill  the  poUhA  land4a£j(  \  tfa^ 
Whole  muart  be  a  good  denl  ttn^e  than  flte  millions. 
Thedebt^  th^fefofe^  which,  siiiet^  the  peace,  ha^been 
paid  otit  of  the  fearingfe  frbiti  the  6ff&mty  terentie  of 
the  fetite,  has  iiot^  one  jf^kr  with  fthother,  artiOunted 
to  half  a  million  a-ye^r.  The  sihkihg  tuAd  ha^,  no 
doiibi,  been  feonddet-fthly  augments  siiiee  the  pead^, 
by  the  debt  whkh  h^d  beeti  pdid  otf,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  i*edeemable  fbuf  pet  cents,  to  three  pet 
cerits.  I  arid  b/  the  atliltiities  fot  lite^  Which  h^te 
fdllefi  ih  5  arid ^  if  peace  were  td  continue,  a  million, 
p^baps,  ihi^ht  HOW  be  annually  spared  otit  of  it  to- 
Wai'ds  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Another  Million, 
aceoMiiiglj^;  Was  paid  in  the  cotit-se  of  last  year ;  but 
Bit  the  &attie  tifee,  a  latge  civiMist  debt  was  left  uh- 
paidi  ttrid  We  are  noW  ifttolvfed  in  a  new  War,  which, 
in  its  progress,  may  pl-ove  as  expensive  ak  Any  bf 
our  former  wistrs  *.  The  new  debt,  which  will  pro«- 
bably  be  dotttf  acted  befoJ'e  the  ehd  df  the  next  cam- ' 
paigrij  majTj  perhaps,  be  riearly  equal  to  all  the  old 
debt  Which  has  b^en  paid  Off  from  the  satirigs  tjut 
lof  the  dfdinaty  tevenue  of  the  state.  It  would  be 
«tUogether  chimericfal  therfefdte,  tb  expect  that  the 
public  debt  shoilld  ever  be  completely  disdharged. 


,..       1..^.       .    .. ./    •    ■.,    ^^A       ^,        .^.^^v 


'  ^  It  has  prov^  morb  ^pemke  diaa.  any  oi  out  fortner  iriirs^ 
and  has  involycd  U6 19  £uei  addkkmdi  debl  of  nieire  tliii9  out  Imn* 
dred  millionsi  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven  jear9|  llttie 
more  than  ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid ;  during  a  war  of  sevea 
yeats,  more  thaix  one  hundred  millions  was  contracted* 
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by  any.savings  which  are  likely  to  be  made  from 
that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  stands  at  present. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  iadebted  nations 
of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  England,  have  by 
one  author  been  represented  as  the  accumulation  of 
a  great  capital,  superadded  to  the  other  capital  of 
the  country,  by  means  of  which,  its  trade  is  extend- 
ed, its  manufactures  are  multiplied,  and  its  lands 
cultivated  and  improved,  much  beyond  what  they 
could  have;  been  by  means  of  that  other  capital  only. 
He  does  not  consider,  that  the  capital  which  the 
first  creditors  of  the  public  advanced  to  government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  advanced  It,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  turned  away 
from  serving  in  the  function  of  a  capital,  to  serve  in 
that  of  a  revenue ;  for  maintaining  productive  la- 
bourers, to  maintain  unproductive  ones,  and  to  be 
spent  and  wasted,  generally  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  without  even  the  hope  of  any  future  repro- 
duction. In  return  for  the  capital  which  they  ad- 
vanced, they  obtained,.indeed,  an  annuity  of  the  pu- 
plic  ftmds^  in  most  cases,  of  more  than  equal  value, 
This  annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  ca- 
pital, and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and 
business  to  the  same,  or  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
than, before;  that  is,  they  were  enabled,  either  to 
borrow  of  other  people  a  ne^  capital,  upon  the  crcr 
dit  of  this  annuity,  or,  by  sejlijjg  it,  to  get  from 
other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own,  equal,  or 
superior,  to  that/  which  they  had  advanced  to  go- 
vernment. This  new  capital,  liowever,  which  they  in 
this  manner  either  boiigiit  or  borrowed  of  other  peo- 
ple, must  have  existed  in  the  countrjr  before,  and 
must  have  been  employed,  as  all  capitals  are,  in 
maintaining  productive  labour.     When  it  came  ipto 
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the  hands  of  those  who  had  advanced  their  money 
to  government,  though  it  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
new  capital  to  them,  it  was  not  so  to  the  coimtry, 
but  was  only  a  cajntal  withdrawn  from  certain  em- 
ployments in'  drder  to  be  turned  towards  others, 
Tfeoiigh  it  replaced  to  them  what  they  had  advanced 
•tO' government,  it  did  not  replace  it  to  the  country. 
Hail  they  not  advanced  this  capital  to  government, 
there  would  have  been,  in  the  country,  two  capitals, 
two  portions  of  the  annual  produce,  instead  of  one, 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour.    » 

When,  for  defraying  the  iexpense  of  government, 
a  revenue  is  raised  within  the  year,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  free  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only  turned  away 
from  maintaining  one  species  of  unproductive  la- 
bour, towards  maintaining  another.  Some  part;  of 
what  they  pay  in  those  taxes  might,  no  doubt,  Jiave 
been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  consequently 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour ;  but  the 
greater  part  would  probably  have  been  spent,  and 
consequently  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive 
labour.  The  public  expense,  however,  when  de- 
frayed ill  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders,  more  or 
less,  the  further  accumulation  of  new  cajrital ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  occasion  the  destruction  of  any 
actually  existing  capital. 

When  the  public  expense  is  defrayed  by  funding, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  destruction  of  some  ca- 
pital which  had  before  existed  in  the  country ;  by 
the  perversion  of  some  portion  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which  had  before  been  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  labour,  towards  that  of  un- 
jflroductive  labour*  As  in  this  case^  however,  the 
taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a 
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revoni^e  sufficient  for  defraying  t^e  ^sm^  fiKpens^ 
been  raised  within  the  year ;  the  pf ivate  revenue  of 
imlividuals  i3  necess^ilf  \^ss  burdeped,  aqd  coase- 
qmnUy  t}mT  ability  to  save  and  <^q|iiHulata  sorm 
part  of  that  revieque  into  capital,  m  s^  g9od  deal  less 
impaired.  If  the  n)et;bod  of  fupdipg  de^trpyg  bu^ 
old  capital,  it,  at  the  s^ie  tifflp,  Jiij^ders  less  tl|^ 
acci^iQji^lation  or  acqjUsitiaai  of  ufsw  c^pitol,  than 
that  of  defraying  th^  pal)Uc  (^^p^n^  by  a  revenue 
raised  within  the  ypfur*  Under  the  system  of  fu^* 
ing,  the  frugality  ^i^d  industry  of  prlir^e  people  eau 
more  iea^ly  repair  the  hreaghes  w]^)ph  the  wast^  ^d 
extravagance  of  gover^nient  n^9^  occasionally  make 
in  i\m  general  capita  of  the  society. 

It  is  only  during  thfi  contim^^H^e  pf  ^ar,  however^ 
that  the  system  of  fusing  has  this  miramtgg^  over 
the  other  system.  Were  jbhe  ^itpense  o(  war  to  he 
defrayed  alwi^ys  by  a  revenue  raided  within  the  year, 
tte  tasuds  frpm  which  that  ei^tr^QFdtoary  revenue 
W49  drawp  wpuld  last  no  lo9g^r  th/ap  the  war. 
The  ^holity  of  private  people  tp  ^ccppHilate,  thpugh 
Ip^  during  the  wftT,  would  h^e  beep  greater  ^ 
ring  the  peace,  thw  upder  the  system  of  fupdin^. 
War  would  not  nec^sarily  bayp  ppea^iop^  tlie  de- 
struction of  apy  old  capitais,  md  pi^ape  would  h^ve 
occasioned  the  accupaipli^tion  of  pij^y  ipore  new* 
Wars  would,  in  general,  be  ippre  speedily  concluded, 
and  less  wantonly  upderta]|:^P«  The  people  feeding, 
during  the  continpppc^  of  war,  t^  cppiplete  burdep 
of  it,  would  spon  grow  w^pry  of  it ;  Md  governmeiri;, 
in  order  to  humppr  tbepa,  would  npt  fee  under  the 
necesaty  pf  c^ryipg  it  op  Ippger  tbam  it  w^  peces- 
sary  to  do  so.  The  fofpsigbt  of  the  heavy  and  un- 
avoidable burdens  of  w^r,  would  hinder  the  peopte 
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from  wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no  real 
or  solid  interest  to  fight  for.  The  seasons  during 
which  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate 
was  somewhat  impaired,  would  occur  more  rarely, 
an4  be  of  shorter  continuancew  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  which  that  ability  was  in  the  highest 
vigour,  would  be  of  much  lopger  duration  than  they 
can  well  be  under  the  system  of  funding. 

When  funding,  besides,  has  made  a  certain  jwo- 
gress,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it  brings 
;plong  with  it,  sometimes  iiqpairs  as  much  the  abili- 
ty pf  private  people  to  accumulate  eren  in  time 
of  peace,  ap  the  other  system  would  in  time  of 
war.  The  peace  revenue  qf  Great  Britain  amounts 
ftt  present  to  more  than  ten  millions  a^year.  If  free 
and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  sufficient,  with  pro^ 
per  management,  and  without  contracting  a  shilling 
of  new  d^bt,  to  carry  on  tlje  most  vigonAis  war. 
The  private  feve»ue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  at  present  a^  wich  iijeitmbered  in  time  of 
peace,  their  ability  to  apiCumulQte  is  as  much  impair^ 
ed,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most 
e:ifpensive  war,  had  the  perxdk^ious  system  of  fund^ 
ing  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
it  ha^  been  said,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the 
Jeft.  The  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  only  a.  part  of  tjie  revenue  of  one  set  of  the  in- 
habitants which  is  transferred  to  another ;  and  the 
nation  is  not  a  farthing  the  poorer.'  This  ajwlogy 
is  founcled  altogether  in  the  sophistry  of  the  raer- 
f^antile  sy^jl^ipa ;  and,  after  the  long  examination 
which  I  have  already  b^osved  upon  that  system^ 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thin^ 
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further  ahout  it.  It  supposes,  besides,  that  the 
T/hole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch, 
as  well  as  several  other  foreign  nations,  having  a 
very  considerable  share  in  our  public  funds.  But 
though  the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  country,  it  would  not,  upon  that  ac- 
count,* be  less  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  stock  are  the  two  original  sources 
of  all  revenue,  both  private  and  public.  Capital 
stock  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour,  whether 
employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce. The  management  of  those  two  original 
sources  of  revenue  belongs  to  two  different  sets  of 
people ;  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  owners  or 
employers  of  capital  stock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interested,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  revenue,  to  keep  his  estate  in  as  good 
condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  repairing  his 
tenants  houses,  by  making  and  maintaining  the  ne- 
cessary drains  an(}  inclosures,  and  all  those  other 
expensive  improvements  which  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  landlord  to  make  and  maintain.  But  by  dif- 
ferent land-taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may 
be  so  much  diminished,  and  by  different  duties  upon 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  dimi* 
nished  revenue  may  be  rendered  of  so  little  real  va- 
lue, that  he  may  find  him^lf  altogether  unable  to 
make  or  maintain  those  expensive  improvements. 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceases  to  do  his  part, 
it  Ls  altogether  impossible  that  the  tenant  should 
continue  to  do  his.  As  the  distress  of  the  1  ndlord 
increases,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  must  neces- 
sarily decline. 
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When,'  by  diflFerent  taxes  upon  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  the  owners  and  employers 
of  capital  stock  find, .  that  whatever  revenue  they 
derivefrom.it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country, 
purchase  the  same  quantity  of  those  necessaries  and 
conveniences  which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  al- 
most any  other,   they  will  be  disposed  to  remove  to 
some   other.     And  when,  in  order  to  raise  those 
taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
employers  of  great  capitals,  come  to  be  continually 
exposed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  visits  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  this  disposition  to   remove  will 
soon  be  changed  into  an  actual  removing.     The  in- 
dustry of  the  country  will  necessarily  fall  with  the 
removal  of  the  capital  which  supported  it,  and  the 
ruin  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  follow  the  de- 
clension of  agricultui-e. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  those  two  great 
sources  of  revenue,  land  and  capital'stock,  from  the 
persons  immediately  interested  in  the  good  condi- 
tion of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  in  the 
good  management  of  every  particular  portion  of  ca- 
pital stock,  to  another  set  of  persons  (the  creditors 
of  the  public,  who  have  no  such  particular  interest), 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  either 
xnust^  in  the  long  run,  occasion  both  the  neglect  of 
land,  and.  the  wa^e  or  removal  of  capital  stock.  A 
creditor  of  the  public  has,  no  doubt,  a  gaieral  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture,  .manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  consequently  in 
the  good  condition  of  its  land,  and  in  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  its  capital  stock.;  Should  there  be  any 
g^eneral  failure  or  declension  in  any  of  these  things^ 

VOL.  HI.  D  d 
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the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  might  tto  longer 
be  sufficient  to  pay  him  the  annnttj  or  interest 
which  is  dne  to  him.  But  a  crekfitor  of  the  public^ 
considered  merely  as  such^  has  lu)  interest  in  the 
good  condition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land^  or 
in  the  g6od  management  of  any  pai'ticular  portion 
of  capital  stock.  As  a  creditor  of  the  public,  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  such  particular  portion.  He 
has  no  inspection  of  it.  He  can  have  no  catf  e  aboot. 
it.  Its  ruin  may  in  scmie  cases  be  Unknown  to  bim» 
and  cannot  directly  affect  hhn. 

The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every  state  which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  re- 
publics seem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa^  and  Y^nice^ 
the  OElIy  two  remaining  Which  can  pretend  to  an 
independent  existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by 
it.  Spain  seems  to  have  learned  the  practice!  fremi 
the  Italian  republics,  and  (its  taxes  being  probably 
less  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  proportioori  to  its^ 
natural  stren^h^.  been  still  more  enfeebled.  The 
debts  of  S^in  are  af  very  ofd  standing.  It  was 
deeply  in  debt  before  the  end  c^  the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  about  a  hundred  years  before  England  owed  a- 
shilling.  France,  notwithstanding  all  its  iSiatoral 
resources,  te.nguishes  under  an  oppressfre  load  of 
the  same  kind.  The  repuUic  tf  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  eitli^r 
Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that^  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  a  practice,  which  has  farotight  either 
weakness  or  dissolution  into  every  other  countrjv 
should  prove  altogether  innocent  ? 

The  system  of  taxation  establbhed  in  those  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  may  be  said,  is  inferidr  to  that 
of  England*    I  believe  it  is  so.    But  it  ought  to  be 
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rem^nWedy  tliat  when  the  wisest  gdreniii^ent  b^ts 
exhausted  oil  the  proper  suti)ects  of  taxation;  it 
musty  ifo  c4ses  of  urgent  nec^sity^  have  recourse  to 
improper  ot^es*     The  wise  republic  of  Holland  has» 
upon  some  oc^asion^  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  taxes  as  inconyenient  as  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Spain«   Another  war,  begun  before  any  consider^ 
akie  liberation  of  the  public  reyi^we  had  been  brought 
ab<mt^  and  growing  in  its  |Mrogress  as  expensive  as 
the  last  War,  tnay^  from  irresistible  necessity,  render 
the  British  system  of  ta:&ation  as  opprisssive  as  that 
of  Holland^  or  even  as  that  of  Spain^     To  the  hon- 
our of  our  present  system  of  taxation,,  indeed,  it  has 
hitherto  given  so  little  embarrassiitent  to  industry^ 
Ihat^  during  the  course  even  of  the  most  expensive 
warsy  the  frugality  luid  good  conduct  of  individuals 
seexB  to  have  b^en  abloi  by  saving  mid  accumulatiohi 
to  repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  govemiatfeat  bad  made  in  the  gpnei'ai 
capitai  of  the  society^  At  the  c(mclusion  of  tl^e  late 
war^  the  most  expensire  that  Great  Britain  ever 
Wagedy  her  ag riculture  wa^  as  flourislung,  her  ma- 
nufacturers as  niHuerous  and  as  fully  employed^  and 
her  coBunerce  as  exteasive^  as  they  bad  ev^  been 
before*     The  capital^  thereforei  which  supported  aU 
those  different  branches  of  i&dustry^  muA  have  been 
e%iml  to  what  it  bad  ever  been  before^    Since  the 
peaee^  agriculture  has  be^n  Mill  fupUieBf  iin{»roved ; 
the  rents  of  houses  have  risen  in  every  town  a^d 
vUlage  of  the  country^  a  proof  of  the  increasdrUg 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people ;  and  the  annual 
.  amouAt  of  the  greater  p^t  of  the  <4d  tastes,  of  the 
principal  branobes  of  the  es^cise  and  eu^toms  in  piar- 
ticular^  hat  bean  contkiusllly  iner^MSiitg ;  an  equally 
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clear  proof  of  an  increasing  consumption,  and  conse- 
quently of  an  increasing  produce,  which  could  alone 
support  that  consumption.  Great  Britain  seems  to 
support  with  ease,  a  burden  which,  half  a  century 
ago,  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  supporting.  Let 
us  not,  however,  upon  this  account,  rashly  conclude 
that  she  is  capable  of  supporting  any  burden  ;  nor 
even  be  too  confident  that  she  could  support,  with- 
out great  distress,  a  burd«i  a  little  greater  than 
what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  orice  been  accumulat- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  scarce,  I  believe,  a 
single  instance  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  com- 
pletely paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public  revenue, 
if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always 
been  brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  sometimes  by 
an  avowed  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended 
payment. 

The  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has 
been  the  most  usual  expedient  by  which  a  real  pu- 
blic-bankruptcy has  been  disguised  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pretended  payment.  If  a  sixpence, 
for  example,  should,  either  by  act  of  parliament  or 
royal  proclamation,  be  raised  to  the  denomination  of 
a  shilling,  and  twenty  sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound 
sterling;  the  person  who>  under  the  old  denomina- 
tion, held  borrowed  twenty  shillings,  or  near  four 
ounces  of  silver,  wouM,  under  the  new,  pay  with 
twenty  sixpences,  or  with  something  less  than  two 
ounces.  A  national  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  millions,  nearly  the  capital  of  the  fund- 
ed and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might,  in 
this  manner,  be  paid  with  about  sixty-four  millions 
of  our  present  money.     It  would>  indeed^  be  a  pre- 
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tended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors  of  the  pu- 
blic would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound  of  what  was  due  to  them.  The  calamity,  too, 
would  extend  much  further  than  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  and  those  of  every  private  person  would 
suffer  a  proportionable  loss ;  and  this  without  any 
advantage,  but  in  most  casi^  with  a  great  additional 
loss,  to  the  creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors 
of  the  public,  indeed,  were  generally  much  in  debt 
to  other  people,  they  might  in  some  *  measure  com-  . 
pensate  their  loss,. by  paying  their  c^^editors  in  the 
same  coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them.  But 
in  most  countries,  the  creditors  of  the  public  are, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  stand 
more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than  in  that  of 
debtors,  towards  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A 
pretended  payment  of  this  kind,  therefore,  instead 
of  alleviating,  aggravates,  in  most  cases,  the  loss  of 
the  creditors  of  the  public ;  and  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great 
number  of  other  innocent  people.  It  occasions  a 
general  and  most  pernicious  subversion  of  the  for- 
tunes of  private  people ;  enriching,  in  most  cases, 
the  idle  and  profuse  debtor,  at  the  expense  of  the 
industrious  and  frugal  creditor ;  and  transporting  a 
great  part  of  the  national  capital  from  the  hands 
which  were  likely  to  increase  and  improve  it,  to 
those  who  are  likely  to  dissipate  and  destroy  it. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  state  to  declare  it- 
self bankrupt,  in  the  same  manner  as  when,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  an  individual  to  do  so,  a.  fair, 
open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy,  is  always  the  mea- 
sure which  is  both  least  dishonourable  to  the  debtor, 
and  least  hurtful  to  the  creditor.     The  honour  of  a 
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State  is  suf  eljr  very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  ia  or-r 
der  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  faas 
recourse  to  a  juggling  trick  of  this  kind,  so  easily 
seen  thfougti,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  extremely 
pernicious. 

Almost  all  states,  however,  ancient  as  wel)  as  mo- 
dem, when  reduced  to  this  necessity,  hav^,  upon 
some  occasions,  played  this  very  juggling  trick.  The 
Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  first  punie  war,  reduced 
the  as,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  which  they 
computed  the  value  of  all  thfiir  other  coins,  from 
containing  twelve  ounces  of  copper,  to  contain  only 
two  ounces ;  that  is,  they  raised  two  ounces  of  cop-r 
per  to  a  denomination  whidi  had  always  beftwre  ex- 
pressed the  value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic 
was,  in  this  manner,  enabled  te  pay  the  great  debts 
which  it  had  contracted  with  the  sixth  part  of  what 
it  really  owed.  So  9iidden  and  so  grf  at  a  bank- 
iiiptcy,  we  ^lould  in  the  present  times  be  apt  to 
imagine,  must  have  occasioned  a  very  violent  pojmi 
lar  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occasioned 
any.  The  law  which  enacted  it  was,  like  all  other 
laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried 
throuj^h  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  a  tribune, 
and  was  profeably  a  very  popular  law.  In  Rome,  as 
in  all  pther  ancient  republics,  the  poor  pec^le  wer^ 
constantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who, 
in  order  to  secure  their  votes  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions, used  to  lend  thein  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest, which,  being  iiever  paid,  soon  accumulated 
into  a  sum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to  pay, 
or  for  any  body  else  tQ  pay  for  him.  The  debtor, 
for  fear  of  a  very  severe  execution,  was  obliged, 
without  any  fiirtlier  gratuity,  to  vote  for  the  caiidi- 
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date  wimm  the  creditor  recommended.  In  spite  of  all 
the  laws  ;a^^st  bribery  and  corruption,  the  .bounty 
<^  the  candidates,  together  with  the  occasional  dis- 
tributions of  coin  which  were  ordered  by  the  senate, 
were  the  principal  funds  from  which,  during  the 
letter  ti^es  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citi- 
y^^eris  derived  their  subsisteace.    To  defiver  them- 
selves from  tjiis  si^jection  to  their  creditors,  the 
poorer  citi;^^s  vere  continually  cdling  out,  either 
£or  an  entire  aboiitipn  of  debts,  or  for  what  they 
<>alled  n^¥  taHes ;  th^t  is,  for  a  law  which  should 
entitle  thein  to  a  leomple^e  acqwttance,  upon  pay- 
Ing  only  a  cert^iin  pr<^rtion  of  their  accumulated 
4idbts.   The  Jaw  w^idti  rctduced  the  coin  of  all  deno- 
fninations  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it 
^D^led  fch^m  to  pay  their  debts  wUh  a  sixth  part 
vof  wh^ft  tkf^y  really  iDwed,  was  equivalent  to  the 
mos^  advantageous  ti^w  taUes.    In  order  to  satisfy 
ikB  people,  tibe  rich  and  Jthe  ^eat  were,  upon  seve- 
risi  different  occ^ions,  obliged  to  consent  to  laws, 
lK)th  for  ^boUstiiog  ddbts»  and  for  introducing  new 
tjsbles ;  jmi  th^y  probably  were  induced  to  eonseni 
to  this  law,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly 
tkoA,  by  MherfAmg  tibe  public  revenue,  they  might 
regime  yigQur  to  th^t  government,  of  which  they 
them^eJv4Bs  had  the  principal  direction.    An  opera- 
tion of  thisi  kiind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of 
l28fi0Qy0ml.  io  21,380.38$;.  6s,  Ad     In  the  course 
4^  the  Aewn4  pjiwic  war,  tk^  m  was  etiil  further  re- 
4uced«  ^$t,  irpin  4wo  ovwje^  ^f  .copper  to  one  ounce, 
^lod  <aQierw^)i^  frvoi^i  one  ounce  to  half  an  jouoce; 
that  is,  to  *he  twisnty-fojurfli  part  of  its  original  va- 
lue.   By  ciQwMning  *be  tibree  E(»nan  operations 
into  one,  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mil- 
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lions  of  our  present  money,  might  in  this  manner  be 
reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  5,833,333/.  6s.  Sd. 
Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  might  in 
this  manner  soon  be  paid. 

By  means  of  such  expedients,  the  coin  of,  I  be- 
lieve, all  nations,  has  been  gradually  reduced  more 
and  more  below  its  original  value,  and  the  same  no- 
minal sum  has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver. 

Nations  have  sometimes,  for  the  same  purpose, 
adulterated  the  standard  of  their  coin ;  that  is,  have 
mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in  it.   If  in  the 
pound  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  for  example,  instead 
of  eighteen  pennyweight,  according  to  the  present 
standard,  there  was  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a 
pound  sterling,  or  twenty  shillings  of  such  coin, 
would  be  worth  little  more  than  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  of  our  present  money,  would  thu^  be 
raised  very  nearly  to  the  denomination  of  a  pound 
sterling.     The  adulteration  of  the  standard  has  ex- 
actly the  same  effect  with  what  tl^e  French  call  an 
augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  deno- 
mination of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature 
must  be,  an  open  and  avowed  operation.  By  means 
of  it,  pieces  of  a  smaller  weight  and  bulk  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  which  had  before  been  given  to 
pieces  of  a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adultera- 
tion of  the  standard,  on  the  contrary,  has  generally 
.been  a  concealed. operation.  By  means  of  it,  pieces 
are  issued  from  the  mint,  of  the  same  denomina- 
tions, and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the 
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same  weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces 
which  had  been  current  before  of  much  greater  va- 
lue. When  king  John  of  France*,  in  order  to  pay 
his  debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  oflScers  of  his 
mint  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  Both  operations  are 
unjust.  But  a  simple  augmentation  is  an  injustice 
of  open  violence ;  whereas  an  adulteration  is  an  in- 
justice of  treacherous  fraud.  This  latter  operation, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  discovered,  anid  it 
could  never  be  concealed  very  long,  has  always  ex- 
cited much  greater  indignation  than  the  former.  The 
coin,  after  any  considerable  augmentation,  has  very 
seldom  been  brought  back  to  its  former  weight ;  but 
after  the  greatest  adulterations,  it  has  almost  always 
been  brought  back  to  its  former  fineness.  It  has 
scarce  ever  happened,  that  the  fury  and  indignation 
of  the  people  could  otherwise  be  appeased. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI.  the  English  coin 
was  not  only  raised  in  its  denomination,  but  adulte- 
rated in  its  standard.  The  like  frauds  were  practi- 
sed in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
They  have  occasionally  been  practised  in  most  other 
countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  ^jreat  Britain  can  ne- 
ver be  coiripletely  liberated,  or  even  that  any  consi- 
derable progress  can  ever  be  made  towards  that  li- 
beration, while  the  surplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expense  of 
the  peace  establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems  al- 
together in  vain  to  expect.  That  liberation,  it  is 
.evident,  can  never  be  brought  about,  without  either 

*  See  Du  Cange  Glossary,  voce  Moneta;  the  Benedictine 
Edition. 
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some  very  considerable  aug^mentation  of  tbe  pyUie 
revenue,  or  some  equally  considerable  reductiM  of 
the  public  expense. 

A  more  equal  land-tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the 
rent  of  houses,  and  such  alterations  ia  the  present 
system  of  customs  and  excise  as  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might,  per- 
h^s,  without  increasing  the  burdeo  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  but  only  distributing  the  weight 
of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole,  produce  a  consi^ 
derable  augmentation  of  revenue.  The  most  ma^ 
guine  projector,  however,  could  scarce  flatter  hifla- 
«elf,  that  any  augmentation  of  ^s  kind  wcuild  be 
Rueh  as  could  give  any  reasonable  ]iiQ|K»,  either  of 
IH^eraAing  the  public  revenue  altogether,  /©r  even  of 
making  such  psogress  towards  that  liJ^atioQ  intime 
of  peace,  as  either  to  prievent  or  to  /eompen^e  the 
further  accumulation  of  the  puMic  debt  in  ibe  next 
war. 

By  extending  the  British  system  i^  taxation  to  bU 
the  di^erei»t  provinoes  of  the  .empire  Inhabked  by 
people  either  of  British  or  J&in^ean  i^KitractJon,  a 
much  greater  augmen^adon  of  revenue  <mgbt  be^ex- 
perted.  This,  however,  could  scarce,  perhaps^  be 
done,  consistently  with  the  pri^cipleis  of  tlie  British 
€on8tit|ition,  witiiout  adinitting  inio  the  JBritish  par- 
liament, or,  if  you  will,  into  the  states^^^cird  of  tbfi 
British  ensure,  'a  fair  and  eqiiai  represeatatian  jof  ail 
those  d^t&rent  provinces ;  ti^at  jaf  ea£h|u*ovinGe  bear- 
ing 4he  same  pnoppition  tx)  the  pcoduoe  ^f  its  'tp$fiS9 
^ets  tbe  represeptalion  of  .Gc«ipt  iBritaia  might  bear  to 
tlie  produce  of  the  itax£3  levied  upon  Gmoi  BritJin. 
The  private  interest  of  many  powerful  individuals, 
the  confirpied  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  peppj^. 
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seem»  indeed,  at  present  to  oppose  to  so  |^eat  a 
change,  such  obstacles  as  it  may  be  very  difficult, 
peiiiape  altogether  impossible,  to  surmount.  With- 
out, however,  pretending  to  determine  whether  such 
an  union  be  practicable  or  impracticalie,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  impjroper,  in  a  speculative  work  of  this 
^ind,  to  consider  how  far  the  British  sy$tem  of  tax- 
ation might  be  applicdile  to  all  the  different  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  ;  what  revenue  miglit  be  expected 
from  it  if  so  applied ;  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
union  of  ^m  kind  might  be  likely  to  affiect  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  jkhe  difierent  provinces  com- 
prehended within  it.  Snch  a  i^eculation  can  at 
worst  be  reg^ded  but  a^  anew  Utopia,  less  aimising 
certainly,  but  not  more  useless  apd  chimerical  tlian 
the  old  one. 

The  land'tasc,  the  stamp«duties,  and  the  diier^it 
4uties  of  customs  and  exdse,  constitute  the  four 
prindpal  branches  of  the  British  taxes. 

Irelasul  Is  certainly  aa  adbl^,  and  our  American  and 
WestJndiftn  plantations  more  able,  to  pay  a  land- 
tax,  than  Great  Britain.  Where  the  landlord  is  sub- 
ject neitiiier  to  ty the  por  poor's  rate,  hemu6tce!»tain- 
iy  be  mor^  abl^  to  pay  such  a  tax,  than  ^'here  he  is 
subject  to  both  those  other  burdens.  The  tythe, 
where  there  is  no  modus,  and  mrhere  it  is  levied  in 
kind,  diminishes  more  wiiat  would  otherwise  be  the 
fent  of  tibe  laiidiord,  thagi  a  land-tax  which  really 
amounted  to  five  ^ililings  in  the  pound.  Such  a 
tythe  will  be  found,  m  most  cases,  to  an^unt  to 
more  thf^  a  fourth  part  ^  the  real  rent  of  the  land, 
or  of  what  remains  after  i^eplacing  com{J[etely  the 
«€q)ital  of  the  fiurmer,  together  with  his  reascmdble 
profit.    If  all  moduses  and  fdl  impropnations  were 
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were  taken  away,  the  complete  church  tjrthe  of 
Great  Britam  and  Ireland  could  not  wfeU  be  estima- 
ted at  less  than  six  or  seven  millions.  If  th^%  was 
no  tythe,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the 
bmdlords  could  afford  to  pay  six  or  seven  millions 
additional  land-tax,  without  being  more  burdened 
than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at  present.  Ame- 
rica pays  no  tythe,  and  could  therefore  very  wdl  af- 
ford to  pay  a  land-tax.  The  lands  in  America  and 
the  West-Indies,  indee4»  are  in  general  not  tenanted 
nor  leased  out  to  fsurmers.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  assessed  according  to  any  rent-roU.  But 
neither  were  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  ci 
William  and  Mary,  assessed  according  to  any  rent- 
roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  es- 
timation. The  lands  in  America  might  be  assessed, 
either  in  the  same  manner,  or  according  to  an  equi- 
isiAe  valuation  in  consequence  of  an  accurate  survey, 
like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the  Milanese,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  Pnisda,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp  duties,  it  is  evident,*  might  be  levied  wiUi- 
out  any  variation,  in  all  countries  where  the  f<Mins 
of  law  process,  and  the  deeds  by  whidi  prc^ioty  both 
real  and  p^^onal  is  transferred,  are  the  same,  or 
i^ariy  the  same. 

The  extensions  of  the  custom4iouse-laws  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  {dantaticms,  ]Mt>vided  it 
was  accmnpanied,  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be,  with 
an  extension  of  the  fineedcMn  of  trade,  would  be  in 
the  highest  d^ree  advantageous  to  both.  AH  the 
invidious  restraints  whidi  at  {Nresaoit  o|^iress  the 
trade  of  Irdand,  the  distinction  between  the  enume- 
rated and  non-enumorated  ctHnmodities  of  America, 
would  be  oitirely  at  an  end.    Tbe  countries  mvth 
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of  Cape  Finisterre  would  be  as  open  to  every  part 
of  the  produce  of  America,  as  those  south  of  that 
cape  are  to  some  parts  of  that  produce  at  present. 
The  trade  between  all  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  would,  in  consequence  of  this  uniformity 
in  the  custom-house  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coasting 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present.  The  British 
empire  would  thus  afford,  within  itself,  an  immense 
internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  all 
its  different  provinces.  So  great  an  extension  of 
market  would  soon  compensate,  both  to  Ireland  and 
the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  suffer  from  the 
increase  of  the  duties  of  customs. 

The  excise  is  the  only  part  of  the  British  system 
of  taxation,  which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any 
respect,  according  as  it  was  applied  to  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be  applied  to  Ire- 
land without  any  variation ;  the  produce  and  con- 
sumption of  that  kingdom  being  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  ^plica- 
tion to  America  and  the  West-Indies,  of  which  the 
produce  and  consumption  are  so  very  different  &om 
those  of  Great  Britain,  isome  modification  might  be 
necessary^  in  the  same  manner  as. in  its  explication 
to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermentied  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called 
beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  molasses,  bears  ve- 
ry little  resemblance  to  our  beer,  makes  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people  in  Ame- 
rica. This  liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few 
days,  cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  stored 
up.  for  sale  in  grieat  breweries ;  but  every  private  fa- 
mily must  brew  it  for  their  own  use,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  .they  cook  their  victuals.     But  to  subject 
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every  private  family  to  the  odious  vi^ttC?  And  exami- 
nation of  the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  subject  the  keepers  of  alehouses  a&d  tl^  Inrewers 
for  public  sale,  wouM  be  altogether  inconsistent  with 
liberty.     If,  for  the  sake  of  equality^  it  wad  thought 
necessary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,'  it  mi^t  b^ 
taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of  which  it  is  made^  ei* 
ther  at  the  place  of  manufkcttfre^  or,  ii  the  eircunh- 
stances  of  the  trade  rendered  such  an  excise  iinpro^ 
per,  by  laying  a  duty  upon  its  importatiofi  into  the 
colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  ccmsumed.    Besidcfs  the 
duty  of  one  penny  a  gallon  imposed  by  the  ^itish 
parliament  upon  the  importation  of  Indasses  into 
America ;  there  is  a  provincial  tax  of  t\n»  kind  upon 
their  importation  into  Massachusett's  bay>  in  ships 
belonging  io  any  other  colony^  of  eigbtpedce  the 
hogshead  i  and  anoth^  upon  their  impdttaikm^  from 
the  northern  cotosies  into  Sooth  Cm*oluM^  of  five- 
pence  the  'gallon.     Or  if  neither  of  these  sftethods 
was  found  converoent,  eteh  family  ini|^bt  conapotind 
for  its  consumption  of  this  Ik|lKnr,  either  ^cording 
to  the  nxunber  of  persons  of  which  it  Gcoskted^  in 
the   same  manner  as  private  fiEtlniiies  compound 
for  the  malt  tax  in  England ;  or  according  to  the 
different  ages  and  sexes  of  those  pefsoas^  in  the  same 
manner  as  several  different  taxes  art  levied  ift  Hol- 
land ;  or,  nearly  ai  Sit  Matthew  Decker  preposei, 
that  all  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  should 
be  levied  in  England.     This  modie  of  taxation^  it 
has  already  been  observed,  when  applied  to  obje<!is 
of  a  speedy  coBsnnqprtion,  is  not  d  very  convenient 
one.     It  might  be  adopted^  botveiTier,  in  oises  where 
no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar^  rum^  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  whieh 
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are  nowbere  necessaries  of  life,  wbick  are  become 
objects  of  almost  niriversaA  ccmsumptioii,  and  which 
are  therefore  extremely  proper  subjects  of  taxation. 
If  an  unioft  with  the  colonies  w^e  to  take  {rface» 
those  commodities  might  be  taxed,  either  before  they 
^o  out  of  the  l^»ds  of  the  maiiidacturer  oif  grower ; 
or,  if  this  moc^  of  taxation  did  not  suit  the  eircum- 
stances  of  those  persons,  they  might  be  deposited  in 
puUiewarehenses,  both  at  the;  place  of  mannfacture, 
and  at  all  tte  different  ports  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  might  afterwards  be  transported,  to  remain 
tbere,  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  owner  and  the 
reremie  officer,  till  such  time  as  they  should  be  de- 
lirered  out,  either  to  the  consumer,  to  the  mtrchani 
retailer  for  home  consumption,  or  to  the  merchant 
exporter ;  the  tax  not  to  he  advanced  till  such  deli- 
very. When  delivered  out  for  exportation,  to  go 
duty  free,  upon  proper  security  being  given  that 
tbey  should  really  be  exported  out  of  the  empire. 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  princi{ml  commodttiies,  with 
regard  to  what  an  union  with  the  colonies  might  re- 
qtdre  some  con«cderaUe  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  British  taxation. 

What  floight  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which 
this  system  of  taxatioii  extendled  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empdre  might  produce,  it  must,  no 
doubti  be  altogether  impossiUe  to  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness.  By  means  of  this  system^  there 
is  annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  upon  less  than 
eight  miUions  of  people,  more  than  ten  millions  of 
revalue,  irdand  ccmtains  more  tbm  two  miUions 
of  people,  midy  according  to  the  accounts  laid  before 
the  Congress,  the  twelve  assodated  provinces  of  A- 
merica  contain  move  than  three.    1  bode  accounts. 
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however,  may  bare  been  exaggerated,  in  order,  po-- 
haps,  either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  or  to  in- 
timidate those  of  this  country ;  and  we  shall  suppose, 
therefore,  that  our  North- American  and  West-Indi- 
an colonies,  taken  together,  contain  no  more  than 
three  millions ;  or  that  the  whole  British  empire,  in 
Europe  and  iVmerica,  contains  no  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  inhabitants.    If,  upon  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions'of  inhabitants,  this  system  of  taxation  raises  a 
revenue  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling;  it  ought, 
upon  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue of  more  than  sixteen  millions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.     From  this  revenue, 
supposing  that  this  system  could  produce  it,  must  be 
deducted  the  revenue  usually  raised  in  Ireland  and 
the  plantations,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  their 
respective  civil  governments.    The  exp^ise  of  the  ci- 
vil and  military  establishment  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  amounts,  at  a 
medium  of  the  two  years  which  ended  Alarch  1775, 
to  something  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  aryear.    By  a  very  exact  account  of  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  th^  commencement 
of  the  present  disturt^nces,  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.    In  this  account, 
however,  the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Gdroli- 
na,  and  of  all  our  late  acquisitions,  both  upon  the 
continent,  and  in   the  islands,   is  omitted ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  make  a  difference  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  pounds.     ?<»"  the  sake  tof  even  numbers, 
therefore,  let  us  suppose  t^jat  thereveaue  necessary 
fpr  supporting  the  civil  gov^nment  of  Ireland  and 
the  plantations  may  amount  to  a  million.     There 
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would  remain,  consequently,  a  revenue  of  ftfteen 
millions  two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  pouhds,  to 
be  aj^plied  towards  d^raying  the  general  expense  of 
the  empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public  debt* 
But  if,  from  the  present  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  a 
million  could  in  peaceable  times  be  spared  towards 
the  pajinent  of  that  debt,  six  millions  tWo  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  could  very  well  be  sptf  ed 
from  this  im{nroved  revenue;     This  great  sinking 
fund,  toOj  might  be  augmented  every  year  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  wiiich  had  been  discharged  the 
year  beftire ;  and  m^ht  in  this  manner  increase  so 
very  rapidly,  as  to  be  sufficient'  in  a  few  years  to 
discharge  the  whole  debt,  and  thus  to  restore  com- 
pletely the  at  present  debilitated  and  languishing  vi- 
gour of  the  empire.     In  the  meantime,  the  people 
mig^  be  relieved  ttom  some  of  the  most  burdelnsome 
taxes ;  from  those  which  tae  imposed  either  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  upoii  the  materials  of  manu-^ 
facture.    The  labouring  poor  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to  send  their 
goods  chewier  to  market.    The  cheapness  of  their 
goods  would  incriBase  the  demand  lor  theih^  and  con«* 
sequently  for*  the  labour  of  those  who  produced  them. 
This  increase  in  the  dematid  for  labour  would  both 
increase  the  numbers,  and  improve  the  circumstances 
of  the  labouring  poon    Thdr  consumption  would 
increase,  and,  tc^ether  with  it,  the  revenue  arising 
from  all  those  articles  ol  their  consumption  upon 
which  the  taxes  might  be  alk>wed  to  remain. 

The  revetttie  arisiag  from  this  system  of  taxation, 
however,  might  not  immediately  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  people  who  wtre  subjected  to 
it.    Grtot  indulgence  would  for  sQiae  tim^be  due 
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to  thoke  provittces  of  the  empire  whkh  were  thus 
subjected  to  burdeds  ^to  wfaicK  ikey  had  n^t  before 
been^  aocustcnned;  and  even  wb^n  the  sttne  taxes 
came  to  be  levied  everjrwhere  as  exactly  as  possible, 
they  would  not  ever5rwhere  produce  a  revenue  pro- 
portioned to  the  numbers  of  the  pe<^le.  In  a  poor 
country,  the  consumption  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties subject  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  is 
very  small ;  and  in  a  thmly  inhabited  country,  the 
opportunities  of  smuggHng  are.  very  great.  The 
consumption  of  matt  liquors  amon^  the  mferior  ranks 
of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  snmll ;  and  the  excise 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  produces  less.tfadre*^anin 
England,  in  prqiortion  to  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which  up^i  malt  is 
different,  on  account  of  a  supposed  difference  of  qua- 
lity. In  these  particular  bmnches  of  the  ^octse,  there 
is  not,  I  apprehend,  much  more  smugglmg  in  the  one 
country  than  in  the  other.  The  duties  upon  the 
distillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms, in  propartk>n  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
respective  countries,  produce  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  the  smaller  con- 
sumption of  the  taxed  commodities,  but  of  the  much 
greater  fu^lity  of  smuggling.  In  Ireland,  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people  are  stiUpoor^  than  in  Scottend, 
smd  many  parts  of  the  country  aire  almost  as  ihinly 
inhabited.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  the  consonqption 
of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  pr^)ortio»  to  the 
number  of  the  people,  be  still  less  than  in  Scotland, 
and  the  fglcility  of  smuggling  nearly  the  same.  In 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  white  p60{de,  even 
«f  the  lowest  rank,  ai^  in  nxuth  better  circumstances 
than  those  qf  the  same  r^mk  in  England ;  and  their 
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coftsumptHm  of  kH  tke  luxuries,  in  wkich  t^ejrumid^ 
ly  indulge  tliemselv^si,  is  pmbably  much  greater. 
The  blra:^^,  indeed,  who  make  the  greater  pett  of 
the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  southern  cdonies  upon 
the  €X)]|tinent  and  of  the  West  India  islands,  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  poorest  people  either  in  S(xitland 
or  Ireland.  We  la^est  not,  however^  upon  thai  ac- 
count,  imtgitte  that  they  are  ww^  fed,  or  that  thdr 
consumption  of  articles  which  n^i^t  be  subjected 
to  modei^te  duties  ib  less  than  that  even  (rf  the  low- 
er ranks  of  people  in  England.  In  order  that  they 
may  work  well,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  master  that 
they  should' be  fed  well  and  kept  in  good  hearty  in^ 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  his  interest  that  his  work- 
ing cattle  should  be  so.  The  blacks,  accordingly, 
have  almost  everywhere  their  allowance  of  rum,  and 
of  melasses  or  spruce  beer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  white  servants;  and  this  allowance  would  not 
probably  be  withdrawn,  though  those  articles  should 
be  subjected  to  moderate  duties.  The  consumption 
of  the  taxed  commo^lies,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  ntimber  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as 
great  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  in  any  part 
of  the  British  empire.  The  opportunities  of  smug- 
gling, indeed,  would  be  much  greater ;  America,  in 
pn^rtion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  being  much 
more  thinly  inhabited  than  either  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. If  tbe  revenue,  however,  which  is  at  present 
rmsed  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  li- 
quors,  were  to  *be  levied  by  a  single  duty  upon  malt, 
the  (^iportunity  of  smn^ing  in  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  excise  would  be  almost  entirely  taken 
away ;  and  if  the  duties  of  customs,  instead  of  being 
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imposed  upon  ak^ost  all  the  different  articles  of  im- 
portation, were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  gene- 

*  ral  use  and  consumption,  and  if  the  levying  of  those 
duties  were  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  smuggling,  though  not  so  entirely  taken 
away,  would  be  very  much  diminished.  In  conse- 
quence of  those  two,  apparently  very  simple  and  ea- 
sy alterations,  the  duties  of  customs  and  es^cise  might 
probably  produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  ccmsumption  of  the  most  thinly  inhabited  pro- 

"  vince,  as  they  do  at  present  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  most  populous. 

The  Amciricans,  it  has  been  said,  indeed,  have  no 
gold  or  silver  money ;  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  currency ;  and 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  occasionally  come  among 
them,  being  all  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  return  for 
the  commodities  which  they  receive  from  us.  But 
without  gold  and  silver,  it  is  added,  there  is  nq  i>os- 
sibility  of  paying  taxes.  We  already  get  all  the  gold 
and  silver  which  they  have.  How  is  it  possible  to 
draw  from  them  what  they  have  not? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money  in 
America,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  poverty  of  that 
country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people  there  to 
purchase  those  metals.  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  so  much  higher,  and  the  price 
of  provisions  so  much  lower  than  in  England,  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  must  surely  have  where- 
withal to  purchase  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  were  ei- 
ther necessary  or  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
scarcity  of  those  metals,  therefore,  must  be  the  effect 
of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity. 

It  is  for  transacting  either  domestic  or  foreign  bu- 
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siness,  that  gold  or  silver  money  is  eitker  necessary 
t»*  convenieirt. 

-  The  domestic  business  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  second  book  of  this  Inquiry,  may, 
at  leastan  peaceable  times,  be  transacted  by  means 
of  a  paper-currenep,  with  nearly  t^  same  degree  of 
eQiiv£f»ency  as  by  goM  and  silver  money.  It  \%  con- 
venient for  the  Anvericans,  who  could  always  em- 
pioy  with  profit,  in  the  improvement  of  their 4ands, 
a  greater  stock  than  they  can  e^ily  get,  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  the  expence  of  «o  coi^tly  an  instru- 
ment ofcommerce  as  gold  and  silver ;  and  rather  to 
^employ  that  part  9&  their  surplus  produce  which 
would  be  necessary  for  purchasing  those  i^ietais.  In 
purchasing  the  instruments  of  trade,  the  materials  of 
clcxtiuBg,  semeral  parts  of  household  furniture,  and 
the  -nron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extending 
their  settlements  and  plantations;  in  purchasing,  not 
dead  stock,  but  ^ctiv/e.and  productive  stock.  The 
.eQlony.govemmeiits  find  it  for  thdr  interest  to  sup- 
ply the  people  with  such  a  quantity  of  of  paper-mo- 
ney a3  is  f«lly  sufficient,  and  generally  more  than 
4Wi4Seient,  for  transacting  their  domestic  business. 
£kime  of  those  governments,  that  of  Fennsylvania 
particularly,  derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this  pa- 
per-inojoey  to  their  subjects,  at  an  interest  of  so 
mu^  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of  Massachussetts 
Bay,  advance,  upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  a 
paper-money  of  this  kind  for  defraying  the  public 
expense  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  suits  the  conve- 
nieney  of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated 
vajue  to  which  it  gradually  falls.     In  1747^,  that 

*  See  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachussetts  Bay,  vol.  ii. 
page  ^SS.  et  seq., 
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c<^D7  puid  in  ibiis  manner  tJbe  grea&ei^  part  erf*  its 
public  debts,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for 
whi(^  its  lnU»  had  been  granted.     It  sntta  tlie  con- 
veniency  of  the  planters,  to  »▼€  the  expense  of  eah- 
ploying  gold  ^id  siiver  money  in  their  domestic 
transactions ;  awL  it  .suits  the  convenieacy  of  the  ch>- 
lony  governments,  to  supply  them  with  n  medimn, 
which,  though  att^ftded  with  some  very  cons&ier- 
Bbh  dtsadrantagefly  emddes  tJkem  to  sare  that  ex- 
pense.    The  redundancy  of  paper-mon^  necetisa- 
rily  battishes  gold  and  silrer  from  the  dmnestk:  trai»- 
actions  of  tbe  colonies,  fbr  the  same  teasoa  that  it 
has  iKMUshed  those  metals  froite  the  greater  part  of 
the  domestic  transactions  in  ^otlaml;  and  in:  both 
countries,  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enterprising 
and  projecting  spirit  of  the  pec^le,  their  desm  of 
employing  all  the  stock  li^hic^  they  can  get,  as  ac- 
tive and prodoctive  stoi^ wl^chhas  occasioned  thk 
redundancy  of  paper-mohey. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  whibh  the  differient  co- 
lonies carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gc^d  and  silver 
are  more  or  less  employed,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  Biore.or  less  necessary.  Where  tliqse  me- 
tals £tre  m^  necesasry,  they  seldom  appear.  Where 
they  are  necessary,  they  are  generally  found. 
i  In  the  conunerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
tobacco  cdkmias,  the  British  goods  are  generally 
advanced  to  the  colonists  at  a  pretty  long  credit^  and 
are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  It  is  more  convenient  fbr  the  cdiwists 
to  pay  in  tobacco  than  in  gold  and  silver.  It  would 
be  m(M^  convenient  for  any  merchant  to  pay  for  the 
goods  which  his  correspondents  had  sold  to  him,  in 
some  other  sort  of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to 
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^sal  itt,  thttii  in  monej.  Suck  a  mercfaant  would 
*have  no  iKxrasion^  to  keqi  any  part  of  his  stock  by 
him  oaeinpkiyed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answer- 
ing oocasidnal  diaiumd&  He  cmild  have»  at  ail  times, 
m  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  hts  sliop  or  wareliouse, 
andiie  oonld  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it  sel- 
•doik)'hft]ipens4o  be  conyenient  for  all  the  correspon- 
dents of  a^m^chaitt  to  receive  payment  for  the 
^qdSiWhtcfa'they  sell  to  Inm^in  goods  of  some  other 
kind  whieh.ifae  ha;^iims:  to  deU  in.  The  British 
merohants  )Wiio  trade  to  Vu'ginia  and  Maryland, 
lumpen,  to  be  a  pariicular  set  of  cmre^ndents,  to 
whiim  it  is  wmdte  cooinenieut  to  receive  payment  for 
tkm  goods  which  they  sell  to  those  ccdonies  in  tobacco, 
I3ian  in  gold  ajid:  silver.  They  expect  to  make  a  pro- 
fit by  tiie  sde  of  ithe  tobacco ;  they  could  make  none 
hy  thatbf>tKe  gold  and  silver.  Gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, very  seldom  appear  in  the  conuueree  between 
Great  Britain;  and  the  tdbocco  colonies.  Maryland 
toad  Vhnginaa  have  as  Httle  occasion  for  those  metals 
in  tiieiff  fweign,.  as  in  their  dao)estic  commerce. 
Tbey  are  said,  aecordin^y,  to  have  less  gold  and 
silver  money  than  any  other  of^mies  in  America. 
They  ^re  reckoned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  con- 
sequently as  rich,  as  any  of  their  nei^bours. 
\  In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennsyltania,  New 
YcMrk,  New  Jwsey,  the  four  governments  of  New 
Emgtondy  inc.  the  value  of  their  own  produce  which 
tbey  e3q)oct'to  Gr^t  l^tain  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
tke  manufactures  whioh  liiey  import  for  thek  own 
use,^  and  for  that  of  seme  of  the  other  colonies  to 
which,  they  are  the  earrkrs.  A  balance,  therefore, 
rau^t  be  paid  to  the  mother-country  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  this  balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  sugar  colonies,  the  value  of  the  produce 
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annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  is  miH^h  gr^tter 
than  that  of  all  the  goocb  imported  from  thence.  If 
the  sugar  and  rum  annually  sent  to  the  mother- 
country  were,  paid  for  in  those  colonies^  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  obliged  to  «eiifl  out;  evesj  year,  a 
very  large  balance  in  money ;  and  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  would,  by  a  certain  species  of  politic 
cians,  be  considered  as  extremely  disadvantageous. 
But  it  so  hq>pen8,  that  many  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors of  the  sugar  plantatic^s  leiide  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  in  sugar 
and  rum,  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  sugar 
and  mm  which  the  West-India  merchants  pui^chase 
in  those  colonies  upon  their  own  account, '  ar^  not 
equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which  they  ani^uidiy  seU 
there.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  neoenarilj  be 
paid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver^  and  this  balance, 
Joo,  is  generally  £bund. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  o£  payment  from 
the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not 
beep  at  all  in  prppcrtion  to  the  gr^tness  or  small- 
ness  of  the  balances  which  were  respectively  due 
from  them.  Payments  have,  in  general,  been  more 
regular  from  the  northern  than  from  the  tobacco 
colonies,  though  the  former  have  geQeraliy  paid  a 
pretty  iarge  balance  in  money,  while  the  latter  have 
either  paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  payment  from  our  diffierent  su- 
gar coloiH^s  has  been  greater  or  less  in  ^qpcH*ti(»i, 
not  so  much  to  the  extent  of  the  balances  reqiec* 
tively  due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  unculti- 
vated land  which  they  contained ;  that  is,  to  the 
greater  or  smaller  temptation  ^hich  the  planters 
have  been  under  of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking 
thp  gpttlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
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ei  mate  famd  tb«a  suited  the  extent  of  their  capi- 
tals. The  returns  fpom  the  great  island  of  Jamiuca, 
where  there,  b  still  muc^  uncultivated  land,  hare^ 
upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more  irregular 
and  uncertain  than  those  from  the  smaller  islands 
of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St  Christophers,  which 
have,  for  these  many  years,  been  completely  culti- 
vated, and  have,  upon  that  account,  afforded  less 
field  for  tiie  speculations  of  the  {danter.  The  new 
acquisitidns  of  Ghrenada,  Tobago,  Si  Vincents,  and 
Domihiea,  bate  opened  a  new  field  for  speculations 
.of  thk  kind;  and  the; returns  firom  thoiie  islands 
have  of  kU;e  been  as  irregular  and  imcerfain  as  those 
from  tte  i^ait  island  of  Jamaica, 

It  is  Hoi,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies 
which  oecasioiis,  in  the  greater  pari  of 'them,  the 
present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  moi^y.  Their 
great  demand.for  active  and  {sroductive  stock  makes 
itvi^nvemmt  for  them  .to  have  as  little  dead  stock 
as  pQsslldc^  and  disposes  th»(i,  u^on  that  account, 
to  ponitot  themselves  with  a  cheaper,  ^ough  less 
commodkMUi  instruntent  of  commerce,  than  gold  and 
silver.  They  ate  therday/enaUed  to  convert  the  va- 
lue of  that  gflld  aftd  silver  into  the  ^instruments  of 
tradef,  into  the  materials  of  t:lotfaing,  into  household 
filrnitiire,  and  into  the  iron  woik  necess^y  for 
buildii^ :  and  extending  thieir  settlements  ^d 
plantations.  In  those  branches  of  business  which 
caniiot  be  transacted  without  gold  and  silver  mo* 
ney,  it  appears,  that  they  can  always  find  the  ne- 
ipe^ary  qumtity  of  those  metals ;  and  if  they  fre- 
quently dct  not  find  it,  tiieir  failure  is  generally 
the  effect,  not  of  their  necessary  poverty,  but 
of  their  imniec^ss^xy  and  excessive  ent^rise.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  poor  that  their  payments  are 
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kregulsr  and  uncertain^  imt  bacame  they  ale  toa 
eager  to  become  exoentveljr  rkdi.  .Tiunigk  all  that 
part  of  the  pitodnoe  Of  the  colony  taxes,  irhich  was 
over  and  above  what  was  necessiurjr  ior  disfraying 
the  expense  of  their  own  ciWland  military  establish* 
ments,  were  to  be  remtttiedLto  Great  Britain  in  gold 
and  silver^  the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewithal 
to  purchase,  the  requisite  iquantity  of  those.  metafaL 
They  would  in  this  case  faenibliged,  indedd,  to  ex- 
change a  part  of  their  suq)his  producei,  witfa.wkick 
they  now  purchase  actire  andprqductiTk  ataidc^*  for 
dead  stodk.  In  transacthlg  their  domestid  JkisinesB^ 
they  wouM:  be  obliged  te'epiphvy  a  coady^im^tead ot 
a  cheap  instrument  oi oomanerce ;  'ahd'thf  nokpsase 
of  purchdsii]^' this  costly  instrument  .^rnight  damp 
aoliiewhatthe  vivaf^ity  and  .ardour  of  thciF  exicessire 
enterprise,  in  the  imprdvemeut  of  landi  it  might 
not^  however;  foe  necessary  to  •  remit  ^y  part  of  the. 
Am^ican  revenue  in  gcdd  alid  silver*  It  nught  bo 
remitted  ki  failts  draws  u][>on,  and  aGCi^t6d%^  par^ 
ticular  merchant^  or  companiet  in  Gfeat  Br^«Un,  to 
whom  a  past  of  the  siii|)tits  prodhace  of  Aaierica  had 
been  con^sigtied^  who  would  pay  into  tfce  0^asury  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  tiiem- 
sdvesreceived  the  value  of  it  in  goods  %  and  the 
whole  business  might  frequency  be  transacted  with^ 
out  exporting  a  single  ounce  of  gold  or  siliner  frimi 
America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  justice^  that  both  Ireland  and 
America  should  contrUbvte  towards  the  diwharge  of 
the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Tbub  debt  has 
been  cmrtracted  in  support;  of  the  government  e9ta' 
bliflhed  by  the  revolution ;  a  gov^mmcsnt  to  which 
the  protestants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only^the  whole 
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authority  which*  %faey  at  present  enjay  in  their  own 
country,  but  ^ery  security  whidi  they  possess  for 
tkm  Bbertf ,  their  property,  ami  their  religion ;  a 
government  to  which  several  of  the*  colonies  of  A- 
merica  o^  tiieir  present  charters,  and  conse- 
quently t^ir  present  constitution  ;  and  to  which 
aU  the  colonies  of  America  owe  the  liberty,  security, 
aiMi  property,  which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
That  public  Aebt  has  been  contracted  in  the  defence, 
not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  all  the  diffferent 
pr0i<rkice«  of  the  empire.  The  immense  debt  con- 
tracted in  the  la*e  war  in  particular,  and  a  great 
^art'Df  that  contracted  in  the  war  before,  were  both 
pwperly  cisnttticted  in  defence  of  America. 

By  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  besides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advan- 
tages  fnuch  more  important,  and  which  would  much 
more  than  compensate  any  increase  of  tat:es  that 
might  accompany  that  union.  By  the  union  with 
England,  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people 
iti  Scotland  gained  a  con^tete  deliverance  from  the 
pow^r  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  always  before 
caressed  them.  By  an  union  wi^h  Great  Britain, 
the  greater  part  ^  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland 
would  gain  an  equally  complete  deKverance  from  a 
Btunh  more  oppressive  aristocracy;  an  aristocracy 
not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotlimd,  in  the  natural 
and  respectabte  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but 
in  the  most  odious  of  all  distinctions,  those  of  reli- 
gious and  political  prejudices;  distinctions  which, 
more  than  any  other,  animate  both  the  insolence  of 
the  0{^ressors  and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the 
f^fessed,  an4^  which  commonly  render  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  country  more  hostile  to  one  ano- 
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ther  thim  those  of  dijOfereut  cayntries.  e^er.  are. 
Without  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabit 
tants  of  J^eJand  are  not  lik^y»  for  n^Bxty  ag^»  to 
con&ider  themselves  as  ojoue  pi^ple^ 

No  oppressive  aris|;oc^acy  has  j^viy  {Hf^aUed  in 
the  colonies.  Even  they,  hpwjsver,  would,  in  pmnt 
of  hf  ppiness  and  jbranquUlity,  gam  coti^d^ably  by 
an  union  with  Great  ^itain.  It  .wQuld,  at  least, 
deliver  them  from  those  rancorous  and  virulent  fac- 
tions which  ar|^  inseparable  from  si^ail  ^democracies^ 
and.  which  hayp  sp  frequently  divided  l^he  ipfibqtiocis 
of , their  people,and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  tteir 
gpyeri^ments,  in  their  form  sp  nearly  democrat|cal» 
In  the  case  of  a  total  separation  £roiqi  Qi?^t  &itmi^ 
which,  unless  prevented  hy  an  \mipu .  of  this  kind, 
seems. Vjery  likely  to  t^e  place,  t^hose  fyciioas  would 
be  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ev^r^  Befi^e  the 
commenc/sment  of  the  present  distwibances,  the  co- 
crciye  pow^r  of  the  mother-country  had  always  been 
able  to  restrain  those  factions  from  breakinj;  out  in^ 
to^any  thing  worse  |;han  gross  brutality  ^md  insult; 
If  that  coercive  power  were  entirely  takean  &w$y» 
thej  would  prpbably  soon  break  out  into  open  vio^ 
]ei^ce  and  t4oQ4$hedf  Jn  all  great  countries  i^hich 
are  united  under  one  uniform  goveri^ment,  the  spirit 
of  p^rty  cpmmonly  preyaU^  less  }n  the  renjo^  pro^ 
\ince3  tb^  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  Th^  4^ 
^ance  of  those  provinces  from  the  capital,  fro^i  the 
prx9cipal  ^eat  of  the  great  scramble  of  fac(|oo  and 
ambition,  makes  them  entef*  less  into  ti^  yipws  of  any 
of  the  contendipg  parties  jai^d  renders  them  more  in- 
different and  impartial  spectators  of  the  conduct  of 
all,  The  spirit  of  party  prevails  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  Jn  the  casp  pf  ^n  union,  it  would  proba- 
bly prevail  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
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colonies  would  probably  soon  en^oy  a  degree  of  con* 
cord  and  unanimky,  at  present  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  BritHih  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  coIo« 
nies,  indeed,  wotld  be  subjected  to  h^vier  taxea 
than  any  which  they  at  present  pay.  in  consequence, 
howev^,  of  a  diligent  and  faith&U  s^ptication  of  the 
public  revenue  towards  the  discharge  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  the  greater  part  of  those  taxies  might  not 
be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  public  IreTcnue  of 
Great.  Britain  might  soon  be  reduced  to  what  was 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace-esta- 
blishment. 

The  territc^a)  acquisitions  of  the  East-India  Com^ 
pany,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  of 
the  state  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  ren*- 
dered  another  source  of  revenue,  more  abundant, 
perhiq)s,  than  all  those  already  mentioned.  Those 
countries  are  represesented  as  more  fertile,  mopeex-^ 
tensive,  and,,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  much 
richer  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain.  In 
order  to  draw  a  great  revehue  from  them,  it  would 
not  probably  be  necessary  to  introduce  any  new  sys- 
tem of  taxation  into  countries  which  are  already 
sufficiently^  and  more  than  sufficiently,  taxed.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to 
aggravate  the  Imrden  of  those  unfortunate  countries,, 
and  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  not 
by  imposing  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing  the  em- 
bezzlement, and  misapplication  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  should  be  fmind  impracticable  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  draw  any  considerabte  augmentation  of  reve- 
nue from  any  of  the  resources  above  mentioned,  the 
only  resource  which,  can  remain  to  her,  is  a  diminu.'- 
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tion  of  her  esqiense.  In  the  modeof  colkctiag^  abd 
in  that  of  expending  the  public  revenue^  thougb  in 
both  there  may  be  3tiII  rocnn  for  ini|iix)irement.  Great 
Britain  seems  io  be  at  least  aa  economipal  ia  any  c^ 
her  neighbours  The  military .esfabUshiMnt  which 
she  maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  ptace^ 
is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  Em:«ip»m  state 
which  can  pretend  to  rivai  hereithw  in  wealth  or 
in  power.  None  of  these  articles,  therefiare,  seem  to 
admit  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  expenae.  The 
expense  of  the  peace-^establishme&t  of  the  cohmies 
was,  before  the  commencement  of  the  presait  dis- 
turbances, very  ccmsiderable,  and  is  an  expense  which 
may»  and,  if  no  rerenue  can  be  drawn  frcnn  ihem, 
ought  certainly  to  be  saved  altogether.  This  con- 
stant expense  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  great, 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  the  defence 
of  the  colonies  has  cost  us  in  time  of  war.  The  last 
war,  which  was  undertaken  altogether  on  account  of 
the  colonies,  cost  Great  Britain,  it  haa  already  been 
observed,  upwards  of  ninety  millions^  The  Spanish 
war  of  1769  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  ac- 
count; in  wUch,  and  in  the  French. war  that  was 
the  consequence  of  it.  Great  Britain  ^i^fieijit  upwards 
of  forty  millions ;  a  great  part  of  which  ought  justly 
to  be  charged  to  the  colonies.  In  tiiose  two  wars, 
the  colonies  cost  Great  Britain  much  more  than  dou* 
ble  the  sum  which  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
before  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  them*  Had 
it  not  been  for  those  wars,  that  debt  might,  ^id  pro- 
bably would  by  this  time,  hare  been  completely 
paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  coionies,  the  for- 
mer of  those  wars  migM  not,  and  the  latter  certain- 
ly would  not,  have  been  undertaken*  It  was  because 
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tfae  ootonies  were  suppoted'  to  be  provuiees  of  the 
Britisdi  ^tophre,  that  this  expenise  wa^  laid  out  upon 
them.  Bat'CoiDtries  which  contribute  neither  reve- 
nue nor  BiilitArif  fdroe  towards  the  su][^rt  of  the 
empir^^  canrict  be  omfildered  as  provinces.  Thej 
may,  perhiqps^  be  eonsidered  as  appendages,  as  a  wnt 
of  splendid  and  showy  equipage  of  the  empire.  But 
if  the  empire,  can  no  longer  aupiiport  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  oq^  certainly  to  lay  it 
down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raise  its  revenue  in  pro{)OTtion 
to  its  expense,  it  ought  at  least  to  accommodate  its 
expense  to  its  revenue.  If  the  colonies,  notwith- 
standing their  refusal  to  submit  to  British  taxes,  are 
still  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  their  defence,  in  some  future  war,  may  cost 
Great  Britain  as  great  an  expense  as  it  ever  has  done 
in  any  former  war.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain 
have,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  amused  the  peo- 
ple with  the  imagination  that  they  possessed  a  great 
empire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  em- 
pire, however,  has  hitherto  existed  in  imagination 
only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the 
project  of  an  empire;  not  a  gold  mine,  but  the  pro- 
ject of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  has  cost,  which 
continues  to  cost,  and  which,  if  pursued  in  the  same 
way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is  likely  to  cost,  immense 
expense,  without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit ; 
for  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
it  has  been  shown,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
pie,  mere  loss  instead  of  profit.  It  is  surely  now  time 
that  our  rulers  should  either  realize  this  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  them- 
selves, perhaps,  as  well  as  the  peq>le ;  or,  that  they 
should  awake  from  it  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
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awaken  the  people.  If  the  project  amnpt  be  com- 
pleted, it  ought  to  be  given  up.  If  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  British  empire  cannot  be  made  to  cm- 
tribute  towards  the  sujqport  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
is  surel  J  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free  herself 
from  the  expense  of  defending  those  provinces  in 
time  of  war,  and  of  supporting  any  part  of  their  civil 
or  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace ;  and  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  her.  future  views  and  de- 
signs to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumstances. 
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compared  with  its  annual  rents  and  interest  of  capital  nock, 
^55*  The  land^tai  of,  considered,  204.  TitheSj  2/7.  Wio- 
dow-tax*  292.  Stamp-duties,  3i4»  3 J 9.  poll-taxes  in  tbe 
reign  of  William  III,  335.  The  ijniformity  of  Uxation  in, 
favourable  to  internal  trade,  3J4,  The  system  of  taxation  in, 
compared  with  that  in  France,  3S3,  Account  of  the  unfund- 
ed debt  o^  392.  Fuoded  debt*  394.  Aggregate  and  genera! 
funds*  397*  Sinking  fund,  399>  AnQuitks  £br  terms  of  years 
9nd  for  hves*  400.  Perpetual  annuities  ihe  bt3t  transferable 
Stock*  404.  The  reduction  of  I  he  public  debts  during  peace 
.  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumubtioa  dufing  ^  ar^  40^. 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonics*  how  carried  00,  without 
tiic  inter^niioa  of  specie,  438-  The  trade  with  the  sugar  co- 
lonies explained,  439.  Ireland  and  America  ought  in  ju.^tice 
to-  contribute  toward  the  di^iarge  of  her  public  debts,  442. 
How  the  tfsrritorial  acqulaitioos  of  the  East  India  company 
,  might  be  rendered  a  sonrce  of  revenue*  445*  If  no  such  as- 
sistance caos  he  obtained,  her  only  resource  pointed  out^  ib, 

jBuilion^the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic*  ii*  22a »  See 
Gold  2i^dL  Silver. 

Burghs f  free*  the  origin:  of,  ii*  172.  to  what  circumstances 
thej^owed  their  oorpoiate  jurisdictions*  174*  Why  admitted 
to  send  representatives  to  parliament*  177*  Are  allowed  to 
protect  refugees  from  the  country*  178. 

Burnt  I^r.  his  observations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  settlements 
of  the  poor*,  i*,  ]  89*  I92* 

Butchers  meat^  i^where  a  necessary  of  life*  iii*  337« 

C 

Calvamittt^  origin  of  that  sect*  iii*  233.  Their  principles  of  chqrch 

government*  234* 
Cameron,  Mr.  of  Lochiel^  exercised*  within  thirty  years  since*  n 

criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own  tenants*  ii*  19O. 
Canada,  the  French  colony  there  »Iong  under  the  govemmen  of 
«  an  exclusive  comjpany*  ii*  408      But  improved  speedily  after 

the  dissolution  of  the  company  *ib. 
Canals,  navigable*  the  aJvantag  ciof*  i*  203.         — ^How  to  he 

made  and  maintained*  iii^  115,    That  of  Languedoc*  the  sup^^ 


port  6f,  li6w  secured^  117.  May  be  successfolly  managed  by 
joint-stock  companies>  l6l. 

CantlttoH,  Mr.  teitiarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  la- 
bouring poor,  ]»  91. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope^  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  settlc- 
tlement  there,  ii,  503. 

CafUalf  in  trade^  explained^  and  how  employed,  v,  5.  Disthi- 
guished  into  circniatingand  fixed  capitals,  6.  Characterisu'c 
of  fiied  capitals,  9.  The  several  kinds  of  fixed  capitals  spe- 
cified, ib.  Characteristic  pf  circulating  capitals,  and  the  seve- 
tal  kinds  of,  10.  Filed  capitals  supported  by  those  which  are 
circulating,  U.  Circulating  capitals,  how  supported^  12.  In» 
tention  of  a  fixed  capital,  1/.  The  expence  of  mamtaining  the 
£xed  and  circulating  capitals  illustrated,  19.  Money,  as  an 
article  of  circulating  capital,  considered,  20,(  Money  no  mea- 
sure of  capital,  24.  What  quantity  of  industry  any  capital  can 
employ,  31.  Capitals,  how  far  they  may  be  extended  by  pa- 
per credit,  48.  Must  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  86.  The  proportion  be> 
tween  capital  and  revenue  regulates  the  proportion  between  in- 
dustry and  idleness,  93.  How  it  is  increased  or  diminished^ 
ib.  National  evidences  of  the  increase  of,  102,  In  what  ia- 
atailces  private  expencea  contribute  to  enlarge  the  national  capi- 
tal,! 06.  The  increase  of,  reduces  profits  by  competition,  1 15. 
The  different  ways  of  employing  a  capital^  123.  How  replaced 
to  the  different  classes  of  traders,  126.  That  employed  ia 
agriculture  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labour  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  128^ 
That  of  a  manufacturer  should  reside  within  the  country,  131* 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac« 
tures,  and  foreign  trade,  compared,  ib.  The  prosperity  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  dUe  propottidn  of  its  capital  apph'ed 
to  these  three  grand  objects,  134.  Different  returns  of  capi- 
tals employed  in  foreign  trade,  138.  Is  rather  employed  on 
agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manufactures,  on  equal  terms, 

j    148.     Is  rather  employed  in  manufactures   than  in  foreign 

[  trade,  151.  The  natural  progress  of  the  employment  of,  152. 
Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious,  until  realized  by  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  land,  202.  The  employment  of, 
in  the  different  species  of  trade,  how  determined,  239* 

Capitation  taicesy  the  nature  of^  considered,  iti,  325.  In  England^ 
ib.     In  France.  32(5. 

Carriage,  land  and  Water,  compared,  i,' 25.  Water  carriage  con*» 
tributes  to  improve  arts  and  industry  iii  all  countries  where  it 
pan  be  used,  26,  2p3,  286. — -^J- Land,  how  facilitated  and 
reduced  in  price  by  public  works^  iH,  J 14. 

Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined^  it,  139- 
Is  the  symptom,  but  not  the  cause,  of  national  wealth,  and 


htnce  points  out  the  two  richest  couAtries  ia  Europe,  T43« 
Trades  may  appear  to  be  carrying  trades  which  are  not  so^  ib« 
•The  disadvantages  of,  to  individoals,  299.  The  Dutch,  how 
excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  253 •  Draw- 
backs of  duties  originally  granted  for  the  encouragenaent  of^ 
311. 
Carthaginian  arfhy^  Us  superiority  over  the  Roman  army  account- 

•  cd  for,  «i<  85. 

Caitk  and  Corn^  their  value  compared,  in  the  different  stages  of 
agriculture,  i,  204.  The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  grasses* 
208.  To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rise  in  an  im- 
proving country,  305.  The  raising  a  stock  of,  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  manure  to  farms,  306.  Cattle  must  bear  a  good 
price  to  be  well  fed,  ib.  The  price  of,  rises  in  Scotland  in 
consequence  of  the  union  with  England,  306.  Great  nuilti- 
plication  of  European  cattle  in  America,  309.  Are  kiiled  in 
some  countries  merely  for  the  sake  of. the  hides  and  taliow, 
320.  The  market  for  these  articles  more  extossive  than  for 
the  carcase,  321.  This  market  sometimes  brought  nearer  home 
by  the  estabUshment  of  manufactures,  ib.  How  the  extennon 
of  cultivation  raises  the  price  of  animal  food,  338.  Is 

^  perhaps  the  only  conunodity  more  expensive  to  transport  by 
sea  than  by  land,  ii,  247*  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  248. 

Certificaiest  parish,  the  laws  relating  to,  with  obset^ations  on 
them,  i,  191. 

CMJ^  Sir  Josiah,  his  observation  on  trading  companies,  tii^  134* 

Children^  riches  unfavourable  to  the  produiition,  and  extreme  po* 
verty  to  the  raising,  of  them,  i,  107.  The  mortality  still  greater 
among  those  maintained  by  charity,  ib. 

Cisna,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  industry  there 
was  owing,  i,  28.  Concurrent  testimonies  of  the  misery  o^the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Chinese,  96.  Is  not,  however,  a  declining 
country,  g7^  High  rate  of  interest  of  money  there,  129. 
Great  state  assumed  by  the  grandees,  265.     The  price  of  la- 

.  bour  there  lower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  ib.  Sil- 
ver the  most  profitable  article  to  send  thither,  286.  The  pro- 
portional value  of  gold  to  silver,  how  rated  there,  293.  The 
value  of  gold  and  silver  much  higher  there  than  in  any  part  oi 
Europe,  333.  Agriculture  favoured  there  beyond  manu- 

factures, iii,  56.     Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there,  5^.     Ex- 

•  tension  of  the  home-market,  58.  Great  attention  paid  to>tbe 
roads  there,  123.  In  what  the  principal  revenue  of  the- so- 
vereign consists,  279-     The  revenue  of^  partly  raised^  in  kind, 

•■    281. 

Hhurehi   the  richer  the  church  the   poorer  the  stated  iii,  ^4  K 

Amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  ^42;  ^  The 

'  '  revenue  of  the  church  heavier  tailed  14- Fi^sQH  t|ba^  Hf'fx^ 


frietorii  1£I^.    The  aatuic  and  fffcct  of  titbci  comkk^ed, 

Grculm9n%  the  dangerous  practice  of  raising  noncj  hy*  e^pUan- 
ed|  ii,  ^.     In  UaSc,  die  two  di&rent  bcaacbes  o4  coasider- 

,   ed,  7U 

C2^/»  circumstances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  ii,  17S* 
Those  of  Italy  the  firtt  that  rose  to  consequeacct  l^d*  Th^ 
commerce  and  manufactures  of»  have  occasioned  the  improve- 
ment  and  cultivatioa  of  the  country,  19^. 

Ckrgy^  a  supply  of»  provided  for,  by  puUic  and  private  founda- 
tions for  their  education,  i^  179*     Curates  worse  paid  than 

many  mechanics,  180. Of  an  established  rchgion,  why  un- 

successful  agunst  the  teachers  of  a  new  rdigion,  iii,  204p.  Why 
they  persecute  their  adversaries,  ib*  The  «al  of  the  infenor 
clergy  of,  the  church  of  Rome,  how  kept  alive,  905.  Utility 
of  ecckdastical  establishments,  208*  How  connected  with  the 
civil  Boagistrate,  209.  Unsafe  for  the  civil  noagistrate  to  differ 
with  them,  217-  Must  be  managed  without  violence,  219f 
Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned  over  l;u- 
vope,  222.  Their  power  similar  to  that,  of  the  tenfiporal  ba- 
rooa  during  the  feudal  mooki^  ages,  223-  How  the  power 
of  the  Romiih  clergy  declined,  227*  Evils  attending  allow- 
ing parishes  to  elect  their  own  ministers,  239* 

Qlot&ng%  more  plentiful  than  food  in  uncnltivaHed  countries,  i, 

.  22d«  The  materials  fpr,  the  first  articles  rude  i^vtioos  hav«  it 
offer,  224. 

Coo/ must. generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference 
fctf  fuel,  i,  229*    The  pwcc  of,  how  reduced,  231. Tb< 

%  exportation  of,  subjected  to*  a  duty  higher  than  the  prime  cost 
of,  at  the  pit,  iii,  23.  The  cheapest  of  all  fuel,  a^5.  The 
tax  on,  absurdly  regulated,  ib. 

Coal  minetf  their  ^tifferent  degrees  of  fertility ,c  >i  2:^.  When  fer- 
tile»  are.  sometimes  UDprcifitahle  by  situation,  229*  The  pro- 
portion, of  rent  geoersJly  paid  for,  232»  ■  ■  The  machinery 
necessary  to,  expensive,  ii,.  7. 

Coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London  employa  more  shipping  , 
than  all  the  other  canying  trade  of  England,  ii,  140» 

Cochin^  CUnch  remarks  on  the  priocipal  articles  of  cultivation 

V   there^  i,  226. 

£em,  stamped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advantages  of»  in  commerce, 

>  ^  I,  34.     The  different  species  of,  in  different  ages  and  couotnes, 

'  ;w3i&.     Causes  of  the  alterations  in  the  valne  of,  36,  42,  45. 
.  How  .the  standard  coin  of  differeut  nations  came  to  be  of  dif- 
ferent uietals,  dl.  A  reform,  in  the  English  coinage  suggested, 
6CK     Silver,  consequencea  attending  the  debasement  of,  27O1. 

, ,  -*— ^Cotaage  of  France  and  Britain  examined,  ii,  273.     Why 

(!  leoia  is  privatety  melted  down,  377«    The  mint  chiefly  employ- 

o  ^^W  keep  up  the  q^a|»lity  thus.  dii»iQi9hed»  378t    A  duty  to 


pay  the  coinage  wputd  prttcrre  ^ncy  from  being  loelted  or 
isoopterfeiteds  ib.  StBiukrd  of  the  gdd  coio  in  Franecy  379, 
How  a  ;8eig09rage  pn  coin  would  operate^  380.     A  tax  upon 

.  Coinage,  ii  ad^dced  by  every  body,  and  finally  paid  by  nobody, ' 

.  363.  A  revenue  }o8l  by  government  defrafing  the  expeqce 
of  coinage,  ib.  Amount  of  the  annual  ooinage  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  3S4.  The  law  ^r  the  encourage* 
«nent  of,  founded  on  prgudic?,  38^..  ■  Coaycquencef  of  raising 
the  denomination  as  an  expedient  to  facihtate  payment  of  pab» 
lie  debts,  iii.  420.     Adulteration  of,  424, 

CMefff  M.  the  policy  of  hia  commercial  regulationa  disputed,  ii, 
239f  iii  9  32.     Hi0  character,  iii,  31. 

(70//rj^4f^,  cauae  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  renta  inquired 
into,  i,  4^*'        The  endowmenu  of^  from  whence  they  gene« 

.  raUy  arise,  iii,  16^.  Whether  they  have  in  general  anawered 
the  purposes  of  their  institution,  iQd.  I'heae  cm^wmenta  have 
diminished  the  neceaaity  of  application  in  the  teachera,  167. 
The  privilegea  of  graduatea  by  residence,  and  charitable  foun* 
dation  of  scholarshipa,  injurioua  to  coUegiate  education^  170* 
Disciplme  of,  172. 

CoIIun  and  cofU-beavcrtf  their  higbearainga  accounted  for,  i,  141. 

Colonies^  new,  the  natural  progress  of,  i,  1^4.  Modem,  th^ 
commercial  advantages  derived  from  them*  ii^  237*  Anciienty 
on  what  principlea  founded,  387.  Ancient  Grecian  colonies 
not  retained  under  subjection  to  the  parent  atates,  ib.  Dmincc 
tion  between  the  Romaa  and  Greek  colonies,  369-  Circum* 
stances  that  led  to  the  eatablishment  of  Europeaa  coloniea  19 
the  East  Indies,  and  America,  ib.  The  East  Indies  discovered 
by  Vaaco  de  Gama,  SQO.  The  West  Indies  diacovcred  by  Co- 
lundbua,  391*     Gold  the  object  of  the  Qrst  Spanish  enterpnses 

.  there,  3g5.  And  pf  those  of  all  other  European  natioas,  398* 
Causes  <of  the  prosperity  of  new  coloniea,  399.  K^xd  progress 
of  the  ancient  Greek  coloniea,  401.  The  Roman  colonies  slow 
in  improvement,  402.  The  remoteness  of  America  and  the 
West  Indiea  greatly  in  favoilr  of  the  European  colonies  there, 
ib.  Review  of  the  British  Americmi  colonies,  409.  Expence 
of  the  civil  eatublishments  in  British.  America,  412.  Ecclesi- 
astical government,  413.  General  view  of  the  restraints  laid 
upon  the  trade  of  the  European  coloniesi,  414.  The  trade  of 
the  British  colonies,  how  regulated,  4ld»  The  different  kinds 
of  non-enumerated  commodities  specified,  417.  Enumerated 
commodities*  420»  Restrainta  upon  their  manufactures,^  42,^ 
Indulgei^es  granted  them  by  3ntain,  426.  Wer^  free  in  every 
other  re^ct  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  42S»  .}^tl^  <cre- 
dit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the  success  of  the^xrplo- 
xuea,  <434v  >:  Ti^ove  by  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  Euro- 
psail  g^^](n;nent6,  43^     Have  contributed  to  augment  the  in- 

•n  ^tSffjs6^)ikA^.^Q\xrim^^^y^^%^7^  PxcluajvapwUegc* 


•f  trade  a  dead  weight  upon  di  these  exertions  both  in  Enrope 
and  America,  439*  Have  in  general  been  a  source  of  expence 
instead  of  revenue  to  their  mother  countries,  441.  Hare  only 
benefited  their  mother  countries  by  the  exclusive  trade  carried 
on  with  them,  ib.  Consequences  of  the  navigation  act,  444. 
The  advantage  of  the  colony  trade  to  Britain  estimated,  451. 
A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  commerce  recommended, 
460.     Events  which  hare  prerented  Britain  from  sensibly  feeU 

■  ing  the  loss  of  the  Colony  trade,  ib.  The  eflfects  of  the  colony 
trade,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  distinguished,  462.  To 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  Great 
Britain  assumes  over  the  colonies,  473.  Amount  of  the  ordi- 
nary peace  estaUishment  of,  ib.  The  two  late  wars  Britain 
sustained,  colony  wars,  to  support  a  monopoly,  474.  Two 
modes  by  which  they  might  be  taxed,  477.  Their  assembliei 
not  likely  ib  tax  them,  478.  Taxes  by  parliamentary  requi* 
aition  as  little  Hkely  to  be  raised,  47g.    Representatives  of, 

-  might  be  admitted  into  the  British  pariiament  with  good  effect, 
483*  Answer  to  ob^ctions  against  American  representation, 
486. The  interest  of  the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to 

•    that  of  the  producer  in  raising  an  empire  in  America,  iii,  30. 

Columbus^  the  motive  that  led  to  his  discovery  of  America,  ii,  391. 

«  Why  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  islands  he  discovered, 
392.     His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  productions,  394. 

Cokmmeihtf  his  instructions  for  fencing  a  kitchen-garden,  i,  2X1* 
Advises  the  planting  of  vineyards,  212, 

Commerce f  the  different  common  standards  or  mediums  made  use  of 
to  facHitate  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  the  early  stages 
of,  i,  31.   Origin  of  money,  32.    Definition  of  the  term  value, 

'    37* ^Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  merchants  and 

manufacturers  of  the  favoured  countries,  necessarily  disadvan- 
tageous to  those  of  the  fiivouring  country,  ii,  3^*  Transladon 
of  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  con- 
cluded in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  370.  Restraints  laid  upon 
the  European  colonies  in  America,  414.  The  present  splen- 
dour of  the  mercantile  system  owing  to  the  discovery  and  colo- 
nization of  America,  489.— — ^Review  of  the  plan  by  which 
it  proposes  to  enrich  a  country,  iii,  1.  -  The  interest  of  the 
consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  28. 
Sec  jigrtculture,  Banks^  Ca^al^  Manufactures,  Merchant, 
Money,  Stock,  Trade,  Gff. 

Commodities,  the  barter  of,  insufficient  for  the  mutual  supply  of  the 
wants  of  mankind,  i,  30*  Metals  found  to  be  the  best  medium 
to  facilitatti  the  exchange  of^  32.  Labour  an  invariable  standard 
for  the  value  of,  44.  Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  distinguished, 
ib.  Component  part  of  the  prices  of,  explained  andifiutftrated, 
67.  Natural  and  market  prices  of,  -distinguishedv  and  how  re^ 
fiihxti,  73«    The.  ordinary  proportion  bec^neeli  i^eciMdue  of 


IMDEX. 


two  cofpmoditkf)  not  oeoetBarily  the  tame  as  between  the  <^m^ 
tities.of  them  commpolj  in  the  market,  293*  The  price  of  rode 
produce,  how  a&cted  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment,  301.  ■  Foreign,  are  primarily  purchased  with  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry,  ii,  13^  When  advantageously  ex- 
ported in  a  rude  state,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  151.  The 
quantity  of,  in  every  country,  naturally  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand, 213.  Wealth  m  goods  and  in  money  compared,  217* 
Exportation  oi^  to  a  proper  market,  always  attended  wiUi  more 
profit  than  that  of  gold  and  silver,  224.  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  countries  in  particular  productions  sometimes  not  pps- 
sible  to  struggle  against,  246. 

Company f  mercantile,  incapable  of  consulting  their  true  interests 
when  they  become  sovereigns,  ii,  507*  An  exclusive  company 
a  public  nuisance,  512.  ■  Trading,  how  first  formed,  iii, 
128.  Regulated  and  joint-stock  companies  disringuished,  129* 
Regulated  companies  in  Great  Britain  specified,  130.  Are 
useless,  132.  Constant  view  of  such  companies,  133.  Forts 
and  garrisons,  why  never  maintained  by  regulated  companies, 
134.  The  nature  of  joint-stock  companies  explained,  140,  159, 
A  monopoly  necessary  to  enable  a  joint*stock  company  to  carry 
on  a  foreign  trade,  l60.  What  kind  of  joint-stock  companies 
need  no  exclusive  privileges,  l6l.  Join t-ftock  companies,  why 
well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  l62.  The  trade  of  ia« 
surance  may  be  carried  on  successfuly  by  a  stock  company,  ib. 
Also  inland  navigations,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  a  great 
city,  lb.  Ill  success  of  joint- stock  companies  in  other  under« 
takings,  l64.  ^ 

Competition^  the  effect  of,  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  i,  75^ 
Among  the  venders,  76,  lig» 

Concordat^  in  France,  its  object,  iii,  229* 

Congress^  American,  its  strength  owing  to  the  important  charac^ 
ters  it  confers  on  the  members'  of  it,  ii  485. 

Conversionfricgf  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland,  explained 
i,  252, 

Copper,  the  standard  me^ure  of  value  among  the  ancient  Ronums, 
i,  51.     Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  53. 

Corif  the  largest  quadruped  on  the  island  of  St*  Domingo,  de- 
scribed^  ii,  392. 

Coriif  the  raising  of,  in  different  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  rivalship  as  manufactures,  i,  10.  Is  the  best  standard 
for  reserved  rents,  45.  The  price  of,  how  regulated,  47-  The 
price  of,  the  best  standard  for  comparing  the  different  values  of 
particular  Commodities  at  different  times  and  places,  50.  The 
three  component  parts  in  the  price  of,  67*  Is  dearer  in  Scot' 
land  than  in  England,  101.  Its  value  compared  with  that  of 
butchers  meat,  in  the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  204, 2C}g  • 
Compared  with  silver^  241*    Circumstances  in  a  historical  view 


ttf  the  prices  of  com,  tbat  tiave  mHkd'WHt^iii'treatiflgof  tti^ 
Talue  of  silver  at  dHFerent  periods,  25  f.     I^  thmys  8  more  ac« 
curate  measure  of  value  than  afiy  other  covMiid^ ft  25g*  Why- 
dearer  in  great  towns  than  in  the  country,  264.     Why  dearer 
in  some  riph  connnercial  Countries,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  ib* 
^Rose  in  its  nominal  price  on  the  discovery  df  th^  American 
mines,  20^.     And  in  consequence  of  the  civfli*  war  under -King 
Charles  1,268.     And  inconsequence  of  the  -bounty  on-  the 
exportation  of,  ib.     Tendency  of  the  bounty  examined,  272. 
Chronological  table  of  the  prices  of,  353>'    ■  "The  least  pro- 
fitable article  of  growth  in  the  Briti^  West  Indian  colonies, 
ii,  1.60.     The  restraints  formerly  kid  upon  the  trade  of,  unfsi* 
Tourable  to  the  cultivation  ^  land,  l68.   The  free  importntion 
of,  could  little  affect  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  24g.     The 
policy  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  examined,  315. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of,  not  produced  bythe  bounty,  3l6. 
Tillage  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty,  318.    Hie  money  price 
of,  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities,  319* 
Illustration,  322.  IB  effects  of  the  bounty,  325.  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  327.    The  natural 
value  of,  not  to  be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  328. 
The  four  several  branches  of  the  corn  trade  specified,  339.  The 
inland  dealer,  for  his  own  interest,  vrill  not  raise  the  price  of, 
higher  than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  340.     Com  a 
commodity  the  least  liable  to  be  monopolized,  342.      The  in* 
land  dealers  too  numerous  and  dispersed  to  form  a  general  com- 
bination, ib.   Dearths  never  artificial,  but  when  government  in- 
terferes improperly  to  prevent  them,  343.     The  freedom  of  the 
com  trade  the  best  security  against  a  famine,  345.     Old  Eng- 
lish statute  to  prohibit  the  corn  trade,  346.      Consequences  of 
farmers  being  forced  to  become  com  dealers,  347*    The  use  of 
corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,  351.     The  prohibitory  statute 
against  the  corn  trade  ^ftened,  353.    But  still  Under  the  iuAm* 
cnce  of  popular  prejudices,  ib.   The  average  quantity  imported 
and  exported  compared  with  the  consumption  and  annual  pro- 
duce, 356.     Tendency  of  a  free  importation  of,  357.     The 
home-market  the  most  important  one  for  corn,  35$.     Impro- 
priety of  the  statute  22  Car.   II,  for  regulating  the  importa* 
tion  of  wheat,  confessed  by  the  suspension  of  its  execution  by 
temporary  statutes,  359.     Duties  payable  On  the  importation 
of  grain  before  13  Geo.  Ill,  ib.  note.     The  home-market  indi« 
rectly  supplied  by  the  exportation  of  corn,  360.    How  a  liberal 
system  of  free  exportation  and  importation  among  all  nations 
would  operate,  362.  The  laws  concerning  com,  similar  to  those 
relating  to  religion,  363.     The  home-market  supplied  by  the 
carrying  trade,  364.     The  system  of  laws  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  bounty,  undeserving  of  praise,  ib.     Re* 
marks  on  the  statute  13  Geo.  III|  366. 


-tu^x. 


^tfonAtu^  teodoiqr  of^  exd«em  pitriicgee  of,  on  tftide,  u 
as,  l§%.  By  what  nthodtf  meted,  17a  The  advantages 
tfacf  derive  Pontile  Borrottadt&g  eountry,  171.  Cheek  the 
opovtioaaof  con4>etitioa,  176.  Their  ioteroal  reguiatkms  con- 
hkaXaam  agaimt  the  pd>tic,  177.  Are  injurious  even  to  the 
members  of  them,  178.  The  Uws  of,  obstruct  the  free  ctr- 
'■  culation  of  bboor  from  one  employment  to  another,  igy, 
Origin  of,  «^  173.  Are  xempted  bf  their  privileges  from 
the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  175*  The  European  East  India 
companies  cHsadvantageous  to  the  eastern  commerce,  I2d3*  The 
exclusive  pnvileges  of  corporations  ought  tabe  destroyed,  2(^ 

Csttagmrgf  inSeodand,  their  situation  described,  i,  \5g.      Aie 
cheap  manufaetorers  of  stockings,  IdO.    The  diminotioii  o{^ 
in  England,  considered,  314. 
Coward^  character  of,  iii,  201* 

Ort(&i»    Siee  Paper  mtomy. 

Cruiodei  to  the  Hdy  bund  favourable  to  the  revival  of  cornmenx. 
«,  179. 

Currency  of  ttaUs^  remarks  on,  ii,  276. 

Cwtomtf  the  motives  and  tendency  of  drawbacks  from  the  dutiei 
of,  ii,  305.  The  revenue  of  the  customs  increased  by  draw- 
backs, 311.— —Occasion  of  first  imposing  the  duties  of,  ii^ 
127.  Origin  of  those  dudes,  341.  Three  ancient  branches  of, 
343,  Drawbadcs  of,  343.  Are  regulated  according  to  the 
mcrcaotile  system,  344.  Frauds  practised  to  ^tain  drawbacks 
and  bounties,  ^345.  The  duties  of,  in  many  insUnces  oncertaia, 
347.  Improvemeiit  of,  suggested,  348.  Comput^ion  of  the 
crpence  of  collecting  them,  368. 

D 

Dtutji  the  busings  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  save-alt,  i,  315, 
Circumstances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  ib, 
English  and  Scotch  dairies,  317. 

Dtmubej  the  navigation  of  that  river,  why  of  little  use  to  ths 
interior  papts  crt  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  i,  29. 

Davenauit  Dr.  his  objections  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on  beer 
to  the  malt  considered,  iii,  36o. 

Beartbs^  never  caused  by  combinations  anEiong  the  desders  in  corn, 
but  by  some  general  calamity,  ii,  343.  The  free  exercise  of 
the  com  trade  the  best  palliative  against  the  inconvenicncirt  of 
a  dearth,  353.  Corn  dealers  the  best  friends  to  the  people  at 
such  seasons,  355. 

Ihksf  public,  the  origin  oi;  traced,  iii,  388.  Are  accelerated  by 
the  expences  attending  war,  3S9.  Account  ofthe  unfunded  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  3§^  The  funded  debt  394.  Aggr^ate  and 
general  funds,  3^.  Sinkit^  fund,  399.  Annuities  for  terms  of 
years,  and  for  lives,  40(>.  The  reduction  of,  during  peace,  bears 
no  pvoportion  to  itH  accumulation  during  war,  407,    The  plea 
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ofthe  HAicrefit  being  no  b^^rcko  to  the^nattoa  confti^erti,  415* 
Are  seldom  fairly  paid  vfhtn  aocumcilated  to  a  certain  degree) 
420.  Might  easily  be  discharged,  by  extending  the  British 
system  of  taiiation  over  all  the  jffonoces  of  the  empkc,  426* 

.  Ireland  and  America  oiight  to  contribute  to  discharge  the  pub- 
lic d^bts  of  Britain^  442* 

Dcdi^r,  Sir  MatheWf  his  observations  on  the  accnnralation  of 
taxes,  iii>  333.  His  proposal  hr  trans£erring  all  taxes  to  the 
cqnsumet^y  by.  annual  paynients,  considered,  ^38. 

Demand,  though  the  increase  of»  may  at  first  raise  the  price  of 
goods*  it  never  f^ils  to  r^uce  it  afterwards,  iiif  150. 

D^ftm^Tri,  account  of  the  settlements  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  ii,  407. 

piamondsf  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  i,  239* 

DiscipHne,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  iii,  83.    Instances,  84* 

Diver sionSf  public,  their  political  use,  iii,  21 6. 

DomtngOi  St.  mistaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  East  In*» 
dies,  ii,  391.  Its  principal  productions,  392.  The  natives 
soon  stripped  of  all  their  gold,  394.  Historical  view  of  the 
French  colony  there,  409. 

Dcpnudayhoeis  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  iii,  273. 

Dorians^  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  settled,  ii,  386* 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  political  use  of,  iii,  216. 

i^mwia^i/,  in  commerce,  explained,  ii,  236.  The  motives  to, 
and  tendency  of,  explained,  305.     On  wines,  currants,  and 

.  wrought  silks,  300.  On  tobacco,  and  sugar,  307*  On  wines, 
particularly  considered,  ,308.  Were  originally  granted  to  en- 
4^ui;age  the  carrying  tirade,  311.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
increased  by  them,  ib*  Drawbacks  allowed  in  favour  of  the 
colonies,  338.  *. 

Drugif  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  iii,  22. 

Drunkennesff  the  motive  to  this  vice  inquired  into,  ii,  29S. 

Dutch,  their  settlements  in  America  slow  in  improvement,  because 
under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  company,  u,  407.  Their 
'  iEast  India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  498.  Measures  taket 
by,  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.     See  Holland.. 

E 
Masi  Indies f  representation  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  provinces 
of,  under  thp  English  government  there,  i,  98.  Historical  view 
ofthe  European  trade  with  those  countries,  283.  Rice  coun-r 
tries  more  populous  and  rich  than  corn  countries,  284.  The 
real  price  of  labour  lower  in  China  and  Indostan  than  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  285*  Gold  and  sUver  the  most  profitable 
commodities  t9  carry  thither,  28§.  The  proportional  value 
of  gold  to  silver  how  rated  there,  203.  Great  extension  of 
foreign  commerce  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii,  233.  Historical  review  of  the  inter* 
course  withj  ib.    Effect  of  the  annual  eSporution  of  silver  to^ 
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from  Europe,  234.    The  trade  with,  chieflf  cirried  on  by  ei« 
elusive  companies,  497*     Tendency  of  their  monopolies,  ib. 

East-India  company^  a  monopoly  against  the  ?ery  nation  in  which 
it  is  erected,  ii,  497*  The  operation  of  such  a  company  in  a 
poor  and  in  a  rich  country  compared,  498.  That  country  whose 
capital  is  not  large  enough  to  extend  to  such  a  distant  trade  ought 
not  to  engage  in  it,  502.  The  mercantile  habits  of  trading 
companies  render  them  incapable  of  consulting  their  true  inte- 
rests when  they  become  sovereigns,  507.  The  genius  of  the . 
administration  of  the  English  company,  508.  Subordinate 
practices  of  their  agents  and  clerks,  509*  The  bad  conduct 
of  agents  in  India  owing  to  their  situation)  510.  Such  an  ex- 
elusive  company  a  nuisance  in  every  respect,  512.  Brief 
review  of  their  history,  iii,  148.  Their  privileges  invaded,  149. 
A  rival  company  formed,  ib.  The  two  companies  united,  15 1» 
Are  infected  by  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest,  152.  Agree- 
ments between  the  company  and  government,  ib.  Interference 
of  government  in  their  territorial  administration,  157*  And 
in  the  direction  at  home,  ib.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  great  em- 
pire, 156.  Their  sovereign  and  commercial  characters  incom* 
patible,  251.  How  the  territorial  acquisitions  of,  might  be 
rendered  a  source  of  revenue,  462. 
'  Economist ff  sect  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenets,  iii,  33. 

Edinburgh f  its  present  share  of  trade  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
court  and  parliament,  ii,  92. 

Xducation^  the  principal  cause  of  the  various  talents  observable  in 
different  men,  1 22.  Those  parts  of,  for  which  there  arc 

DO  public  institutions,  generally  the  best  taught,  iii,  173.  in 
universities,  a  view  of,  181.  Of  travelling  for,  183.  Course  of, 
in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  185.  In  ancient  Rome,  ib. 
The  ancient  teachers  superior,  to  those  in  modem  times,  19U 
Public  institutions  injurious  to  good  education,  I92.  Inquiry 
bow  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, 193.  The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  the  people,  I96.  The  advantages  of  proper 
attention  in  the  state  to  the  education  of  the  people,  202. 

Egypi  the  first  country  in  which  agriculture  and  manufactures 
appear  to  have  been  cultivated,  i,  27.  Agriculture  was 

greatly  favoured  there,  iii,  68.  Was  long  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  empire,  6l. 

Ejectment^  action  of^  in  England^  when  invented,  and  its  opera- 
tion, ii,  l64. 

Employments i  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  continually  tend  to  equa* 
lity,  i,  134.  The  differences  or  inequalities  among,  specified* 
135,  The  constancy  or  precariousness  off  influences  the  rate 
of  wages,  139« 
fOL.  III.  G  e 


Ea^lanJ,  tlie  dttes  of  itt  screral  spemft  of  comagCt  lilfer,  gold, 
and  copper,  i,  52.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there  thaa  in  North 
America!  93*  The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries  com- 
pared»  94.  The  produce  and  labour  of,  have  gradually 

increased  from  the  earliest  accounts  in  hiitoryi  while  writers  are 
representing  the  country  as  rapidly  declining*  ii,  103.  Enume- 
ration of  obstructions  and  calamities  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  surmounted,  104.  Circumstances  that  favour  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  199.  Laws  in  favour  of  agriculture, 
200.  Why  formerly  unable  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  of  long 
duration,  228.  Why  the  commerce  with  France  has  been  sub- 
jected to  80  many  discouragements,  301.  Foundation  of  the 
enmity  between  these  countries,  302.  Translation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  in  1 703  with  Portugal,  370.  Inquiry 
into  the  value  of  the  trade  with  Portugal,  373.  Might  pro- 
cure gold  without  the  Portugal  trade,  374.  Consequences 
of  securing  the  colony  trade  by  the  navigation  act,  444. 

Engrossing*     See  Forestalling* 

Entails f  the  law  of,  prevents  the  division  of  land  by  alienation, 
ii,  154.     Intention  of,  155. 

Europe^  general  review  of  the  several  nations  of,  as  to  their  im- 
provement since  the  discovery  of  America,  i,  280.— ———The 
two  richest  countries  in,  enjoy  the  greatest  shares  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  ii,  143.  Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by, 
from  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  436.  The 
particular  advantages  derived  by  each  colonizing  country,  440. 
And  by  othei-s  which  have  no  colonies,  49O. 

Exchange^  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  ii,  209.  The  course  of  an  uncertain  criterion 
of  the  balance  of  trade  between  two  countries,  27O.  Is  gene- 
rally in  favour  of  those  countries  which  pay  in  bank  money, 
against  those  which  pay  in  common  currency,  289. 

Excise^  the  principal  objects  of,  iii,  340.  The  duties  of,  more  clear 
and  distinct  than  the  customs,  347-  Affects  only  a  few  articles 
of  the  most  general  consumption,  ib.  The  scheme  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Walpole  defended,  352.  The  excise  upon  home-made 
fermented  and  spiritous  liquors  the  most  productive,  354.  Ex- 
pence  of  levying  excise  duties  computed,  368.  The  laws  of, 
more  vexatious  than  those  of  the  customs,  372. 

Exercise^  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of 
fire  arms,  iii,  81. 

ExpenceSf  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capital,  i,  107. 
Advantage  of  bestowing  them  on  durable  commodities,  109* 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  ii,  141.  When  rude 
produce  may  be  advantageously  exported,  even  by  a  foreign  ca- 
pital, 152.  Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  236.  By 
what  means  promoted,  ib.  The  motives  to,  and  tenden9y  of, 
drawbacks  of  duties,  305.     The  grants  of  bounties  on^  consi- 


dered,  ai3. tExportatioa  of  the  raatfriida  of.inanura9ture3| 

re? iew  of  the  renralnts  and  prohibition  of,  ni,  Q. 

F 

J^'ahh,  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magistrate,  iii,  21,8.*^ 

families  seldom  remain  on  large  estates  ^for  many  generations  in 
commercial  countries,  ii,  1  gs* 

Famine.     See  Dtartb. 

farmers  ofland^  the  several  articles  that  compose  their  gain  dis- 
tinguished, i,  7,1*  Require  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  the  generality  of  manufacturersj  174.— —In  what  their 
capitals  consist,  ii,  7*  The  great  quantity  of  productive  labour 
put  into  motion  by  their  capitals,  128.  Artificers  necessaqr 
to  them,  14g.  Their  situation  better  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  164.  Labour  under  great  disadvantages ' 
everywhere,  167-  Origin  of  long  'leases  of  farms,  I94.  Arc 
a  class  of  men  least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly, 
251.  Were  forced  by  old  statutes  to  become  the  only  dealers 
in  corn,  347.  Could  not  sell  com  cheaper  than  any  other  corn 
.merchant,  349.  Could  seldom  sell  it  so  cheap,  350-  The  cul- 
ture of  land  obstructed  by  this  division  of  their  capitals,  351. 
The  use  of  corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,  ib.  How  thqy 

contribute  to  the  annual  production  of  the  land,  according  to 
the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii,  33. 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  their  character,  iii,  378,  404. 

Feudal  government,  miserable  state  of  the  occupiers  of  land  under, 
ii,  88.  Trade  and  interest  of  money  under,  89.  Chiefs,,  their 
power,  154.  Slaves,  their  situation,  158.  Tenures  of  land, 
,  161.  Taxation,  I66.  Original  poverty  and  servile  state  of 
the  tradesmen  in  towns,  170.  Immunities  seldom  granted  but 
for  valuable  considerations,  171.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  172. 
The  power  of  the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privileges,  174. 
The  cause  and  effect  t)f  ancient  hospitality,  1 87.  Extensive 
power  of  the  ancient  barons,  I89.  Was  not  established  jn  Eng- 
land until  the  Norman  conquest,  190.  Was  silently  subverted 
by  manufactures  and  commerce,  192. 

Feudal  wars,  how  supported,  iii,  73.  Military  exercises  not 
well  attended  to  under,  J6.  Standing  armies  gradually  intro- 
dticed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  feudal  miUtia,  89.  Account 
of  the  casualties  or  taxes  under,  313.  Revenues  under,,  how 
enjoyed  by  the  great  landholders,  386. 

Fiars,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  institution  explained, 
i,  252.  ^ 

"Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  the  motive  for  exacting  them,  and 
their  tendency,  iii,  208. 

Fire-arms,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war  effected  by  the  invention 
of,  iii,  81,  g3.  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  cxteasion 
of  civilization,  94. 
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liii,  the  component  partt  of  tbe  price  of,  explained,  i,  6Qm  The 
multiplication  of»  at  market,  by  human  industry,  both  Hmited 
and  uncertain,  i,  32S»  How  an  increase  of  demand  raises  the 
price  of  fish,  ib. 

FiiberieSf  obsenrations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  ii,  331. 
To  the  herring  fisheryi  ib.  The  boat  fishery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  334. 

Flandersf  the  ancient  commercial  prosperity  of,  perpetuated  by 
the  solid  improvements  of  agriculture,  ii,  202. 

Fiaxi  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i,  68. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  i,  252, 
256. 

Flottti  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i,  68* 

Foodf  will  always  purchase  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  oa 
the  spot,  i,  201.  Bread  and  butcher  meat  compared,  204, 
208.  Is  the  original  source  of  every  other  production,  228. 
The  abundance  of,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  gives  the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds 
of  riches,  241. 

Foreitalling  and  engrossing,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  suspi- 
cions of  witchcraft,  ii,  355. 

Forts,  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  iii,  126. 

France,  fluctuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money  there 
during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  i,  122.  Remarks  on 
the  trade  and  riches  of,  ib.  The  nature  of  apprenticeships  there, 
166.  The  propriety  of  restraining  the  planting  of  vineyards 
examined,  213.  Variations  in  the  price  of  gram  there,  250. 
The  money  price  of  labour  has  sunk  gradually  with  the  money 
'    price  of  corn,  277''  Foundation  of  the  Missisjipi  scheme, 

ii,  65.— —-Little  trade  or  industry  to  be  found  in  the  par- 
liament towns  of,  91.  Description  of  the  class  of  farmers  call* 
ed  metayers,  ]6l.  Laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  l65. 
Services  formerly  exacted  beside  rent,  ib.  The  taille,  what, 
and  its  operation  in  checking  the  cultivation  of  land,  166. 
Origin  of  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities,  176.  No  direct 
legal  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  201.  Ill  policy  of 
M«  Colbert's  commercial  regulations,  259.  French  goods  heavi- 
ly taxed  in  Great  Britain,  267*  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  France  and  England  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  snmg- 
glcrs,  268.  The  policy  of  the  commercial  restraints  between 
France  and  Britain  considered^  269.  State  of  the  coinage  there, 
274.  Why  the  commerce  with  England  has  been  subjected  to 
discouragement,  301.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  these 
countries,  302.  Remarks  concerning  the  scignorage  on  coin, 
379.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,  ib.  The  trade  of  the 
French  colonies,  how  regulated,  417«  The  government  of  the 
colonies  conducted  with  moderation,  430.  The  sugar  colonies 
•f,  better  governed  than  those  of  Britain,  431.     The  kingdom 


of,  how  taxed,  481.  The  members  of  the  league  (bu^t  more 
in  defence  of  their  own  importance  than  for  any  other  cause* 
483.  The  present  agricultural  system  of  political  econo- 

my adopted  by  philosophers  there  described,  ni,  33.  Under 
what  direction  the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed, 
121.  General  state  of  the  roads,  ]  22.  The  universities  badly 
governed,  169.  Remarks  on  the  management  of  the  parliaments 
of,  22(X  Measures  taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
228.  Account  of  the  mode  of  rectifying .  the  inequalities  of 
the  predial  taille  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  276.  The 
personal  taille  explained,  303.  The  inequaUties  in,  how  reme- 
died, 305.  How  t)ie  personal  taille  discourages  cultivation, 
307.  The  vingtieme,  310.  Stamp  duties  and  the  controle, 
315,318.  The  capitation  ux,  how  rated,  326.  Restraints 
upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  Tariety  of 
the  revenue  laws,  375.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  salt,  how 
levied,  379.  The  different  sources  of  revenue  in,  380.  How 
the  finances  of,  might  be  reformed,  381.  The  French  system 
of  taxation  compared  with  that  in  Britain,  382.  The  nature 
of  tontines  explained,  402.  Estimate  of  the  whole  national 
debt  of,  403. 
Frugality,  generally  a  predominating  principle  in  human  nature^ 

Fuller*!  earth f  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  iii,  19. 

FundSf  British,  brief  historical  view  of,  iii,  392.  Operation  of, 
poHtically  considered,  41^.  The  practice  of  funding  has  gra- 
dually enfeebled  every  state  that  has  adopted  it,  418. 

Fur  tr^dMi  the  first  principles  of,  i,  224. 

G 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  the  first  European  who  discovered  a  naval  track 
to  the  East  Indies,  ii,  390. 

Gardening,  the  gains  from,  distinguished  into  the  component  parti, 
i,  72.     Not  a  profitable  employment,  210. 

Gems.     See  Stones, 

General  iund  in  the  British  finances  explained,  iii,  397* 

Genoa,  why  corn  is  dear  in  the  territory  of,  i,  264. 

Glasgow,  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  by  erecting  banks 
there,  ii,  33.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edinburgh, 
93. 

GolJ,  not  the  standard  of  value  in  England,  i,  52.  Its  value 
measured  by  silver,  53.  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  55. 
Mint  price  of  gold  in  England,  ib.  The  working  the  mines 
of,  in  Peru,  very  unprofitable,  235.  Qualities  for  which  this 
metal  is  valued,  238.  The  proportionate  value  of,  to  silver,  ho^ 
rated  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines, 
292.  Is  cheaper  in  tjie  Spanish  market  then  silver,  295.—— 
Great  quantities  of>  remitted  annually  from  Portugal  to  Eng- 
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land,  ii,  372.  Wh]r  link  of  it  rentttM  id  Eoghad*  37S.  If 
always  to  be  had  for  its  value,  374. 

Gold  and  sUver^  the  prices  of,  how  affected  by  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  the  metals,  i,  26l.  Areconmodities  that  natundlj 
seek  the  best  market,  26%,  Are  metals  of  the  least  ysdue  anioti^ 
the  poorest  nations,  264.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of,  by- 
means  of  wealth  and  impro?ement,  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
their  value,  265.  The  annual  consumption  of  thbse  metals  ^ery 
considerable*  287.  Annual  importation  of,  into  Spain  atid 
Portugal,  286.  Are  not  likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  de- 
mand, 291.  The  durability  of,  the  came  of  the  steadiness  of 
their  price,  ib.  Ou  what  drcumstanccs  the  quantity  of,  in 
every  particular  country,  depends,  329*  The  low  value  of 
these  metals  in  a  country  no  evidence  of  its  wtalth^  nor  their 
high  value  of  its  povfcrty,  334. '  —If  not  employed  at  hotne, 
will  be  sent  abroad  notwithstanding  all  prohibitions,  ii,  97. 
The  reason  why  European  nations  have  studied  to  accumulate 
these  metals,  207*  Commercial  arguhients  in  favour  of  their 
ciportation,  208;  These,  and  idl  other  cooraiodities,  are  mu- 
tually the  prices  of  each  otber,  213.  The  quantity  of,  in 
every  country,  regulated  by  tHe  effectual  demand,  ib.  Why  the 
prices  of  these  metals  do  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  those  of 
other  commodities,  215.  To  preserve  a  due  quantity  o^,  in  a 
country,  no  proper  object  of  attention  for  the  government,  2l6l 
The  accumulated  gold  and  silver  in  a  country  distinguished  into 
three  parts,  222.  A  great  quantity  of  bullion  alternately  ex- 
ported and  imported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  225. 
Annual  amount  of  these  metals  imported  into  bpain  and  Por- 
tugal, 226.  The  importation  of,  not  the  principal  benefit  de- 
rived from  foreign  trade,  230,  The  value  of,  how  affected  by 
the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  23 1 .  And  by  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies,  233.  Ef- 
feet  of  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  indies,  234, 
The  commercial  means  pursued  to  increase  the  quantity  of  these 
metals  in  a  country,  235,  267.  Bullion,  how  received  and  paid 
at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  279.  At  what  prices,  281,  note, 
A  trading  country  without  mines  not  Ukely  to  be  exhausted 
by  an  annual  exportation  of  these  metals,  295.  The  value  of, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  restraining  the  exporta- 
tion of  them,  322.  Are  not  imported  for  the  purposes  of  plate 
■  br  coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  376.  The  search  after  mines  of, 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  projects,  396.  Are  valuable,  because 
scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  397. 

Gor^Wt  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  i,  184. 

Govtrnmentf  civil,  indispensibly  necessary  for  the  security  of  pri- 
vate property,  iii,  96.  Subordifaation  in  society,  by  what  means 
introduced,  ib.  Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil  govern- 
m«f|it  for  its  prcserratioD,  10^.     The  administration  of  justice 
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a  louree  of  rerenue  in  early  timesi  ib.  Why  g6?eniment  ought 
not  to  ha?e  the  management  of  turnpikes,  11 9.  Nor  of  other 
public  works,  124.  Want  of  parsimony  during  peace  imposes 
a  necessity  of  contracting  debts  to  carry  on  a  war,  SSg»  Must 
support  a  regular  administration  of  justice  to  cause  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  to  flourish,  SQO.  Origin  of  a  national 
debt,  391.  Progression  of  public  debtSy  3Q2.  War»  why  ge- 
nerally agreeable  to  the  people,  417- 

Governors^  political,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  society,  ii,  106. 

Grasses^  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers  meat,  i, 
208. 

Oraziertf  subject  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufactures  to  their 
prejudice,  iii,  20. 

Greece^  foreign  trade  promoted  in  several  of  the  ancient  states  of, 
lii,  61.  Military  exercises  a  part  of  general  education,  76» 
'  Soldiers  not  a  distinct  profession  in^  77*  Course  of  education 
in  the  republics  of,  185.  The  morals  of  the  Greeks  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Schools  of  the  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians,  187*  Law  no  science  among  the  Greeks,  18Q. 
Courts  of  justice,  ib*  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  bow 
supported,  I99. 

Greek  cohntesf  how  distinguished  from  Roman  colonics,  ii,  38g. 
Rapid  progress  of  these  colonies,  401. 

Greek  language^  how  btroduced  as  a  part  of  university  education^ 
iii,  176.     Philosophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  ib. 

Grotfiu/ r<ii//,  great  varis^tions  of,  accbrding  to  situation,  iii,  283. 
Are  a  more  proper  subject  of  taxat^n  than  houses,  288. 

Gum  senegOf  review  of  the  regulations  imposed  on  the  trade  for, 
iii,  22.  -  )'-      . 

Gunpowder^  great  revolution  effected  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  in- 
vention of,  iii,  81,  93.  This  invention  favourable  to  the  exten- 
tion  of  civilization,  94. 

Custavus  Fasa,  how  enabled  to  establish  the  reformation  in  Swe- 
den, iii,  231. 

H 

Hameattc  league^  causes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  ii,  17^-  Why 
no  vestige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns,  202. 

Hamburgh  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii,  277. Source* 

of  the  revenue  of  that  city,  iii,  248,  252.  The  inhabitants  of, 
how  taxed  to  the  state,  298* 

Hamburg  company ^  some  account  of,  iii,  130- 

Hearth  moneys  why  abolished  in  England,  iii,  29I. 

Henry  ^/// of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reformatioa 
by  shutting  out  the  authority  of  the  pope,  iii.  232. 

Herring  bust  bounty^  xtm^rk%  ovit  i»5  331.  Fraudulent  claims  of 
the  bounty,  333.  The  boat  fishery  the  most  natural  and  profit- 
able, 335.     Account  of  the  British  white-herring  fishery^  33& 


Account  of  the  basset  fitted  out  in  Scotland,  the  arnoui^  of 
their  cargoes,  and  the  boanties  on  them,  513,  afpemd. 

Hidetf  the  produce  of  rade  countries  commonly  carried  to  a  dig* 
tant  market,  i,  Sig.  Price  of,  in  England,  three  centuries  ago, 
323.  Salted  hides  inferior  to  fresh  ones,  325*  The  price  of, 
how  affected  by  circumstances  in  cultivated  and  in  uncultivated 
countries,  326. 

Highlands  of  Scotltmd,  interesting  remarks  on  the  population  of, 
i,  loy  ■  .Mihtary  character  of  the  Highlanders,  iii,  83. 

HobbeSfl/Lt.  remarks  on  his  de6nition  of  wealth,  i,  40. 

Hogs^  circumstances  which  render  their  flesh  cheap  or  dear,  i,  313. 

HoUaudf  observations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  repubfic  of, 
i,  123.  Not  to  follow  some  business  unfashionable  there,  131. 
Cause  of  the  dearness  of  com  there,  264.  Enjoys  the 

greatest  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  ii,  143.  How 
the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 253.  Is  a  country  that  prospers  under  the  beariest  tax- 
ation, 258.  Account  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  2/6.  This 
republic  derives  even  its  subsistence  from  foreign  trade,  303.—- 
Tax  paid  on  houses  there,  iii,  291.  Account  of  the  Ux  upon 
successions,  312.  Stamp  duties,  315.  High  amount  of  the 
taxes  in,  336,  383.  Its  prosperity  depends  on  the  republican 
form  of  government,  384. 

HonorarieSf  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to 
quicken  their  diligence,  iii,  167. 

Hose^  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  how  made,  1,  344. 

Sospitaiity,  ancient,  the  cause  and  effect  of,  ii,  187 iii»  38S. 

House^  different  acceptadons  of  the  term  in  England,  and  some 

other  countries,  i,  162 -Houses  considered  as  part  of  the 

naU'onal  stock,  ii,  8.  Houses  produce  no  revenue,  ib. 
The  rent  of,  distinguished  into  two  parts,  iii,  282.  Operation 
of  a  tax  upon  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  284.  House 
rent  the  best  test  of  the  tenant's  circumstances,  287.  Proper 
regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ib.  How  taxed  in  Holland,  2^1. 
Hearth  money,  ib.     Window  tax,  292. 

Hudsoru  bay  company^  the  nature  of  their  establishment  and  trade, 
iv>  143.     Their  profits  not  so  high  as  has  been  reported,  144. 

Hunters^  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii,  6q.  Cannot  be 
very  numerous,  71.  No  esublished  administration  of  jusuce 
needful  among  them,  gs.  Age  the  sole  foundation  of  rank 
and  precedency  among,  97.  No  considerable  inequality 
of  fortune  or  subordination  to  be  found  among  them,  gfi.  No 
hereditary  honours  is  such  a  society,  100. 
Huibandmen^  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii,  72. 
Husbandry.     See  JgrkuUure. 

Jamsaca,  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  island,  why  irregular,  iii,  457. 
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Idleness  unfasliioflable  in  HoUand^  i^  131. 

Jewels,     See  Stones, 

Importation^  why  restraints  have  been  imposed  on»  with  the  two 
idnds  of,  ii,  23Q,  How  restrained  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  to  domestic  industry,  237*  The  true  policy 
of  these  restraints  doubtful,  238.  The  free  importation  of  fo- 
reign manufactures  more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materials, 
247.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  importa- 
tion of  certain  foreign  goods,  258.  How  far  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  restore  the  free  importation  of  goods  after  it  has  been 
interrupted,  26l Of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  re- 
view of  the  legal  encouragements  given  to,  iii,  2. 

lidependentSf  the  principles  of  that  sect  explained,  iii,  211. 

In^s.     See  East  and  H^est. 

Jndostan^  the  several  classes  of  people  there  kept  distinct,  iii,  5S» 
The  natives  of|  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long  sea 
voyages,  59. 

Industry f  the  different  kinds  of,  seldom  dealt  impartially  with  by 
any  nation,  i,  3.  The  species  of,  frequently  local,  24.  Natur- 
ally suited  to  the  demand,  78.  Is  increased  by  the  liberal  reward 
of  labour,  1  ]  O.  How  affected  by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity, 
112,  113.  Is  more  advantageously  exerted  in  towns  than  in' 
the  country,  172.  The  average  produce  of,  always  suited  to 
the  average  consumption,  259.— —Is  promoted  by  the  cir- 
.  culation  of  paper  money,  ii,  29.  Three  requisites  to  putting 
industry  in  motion,  3 1 .  How  the  general  character  of  na- 
tions is  estimated  by,  ^.  And  idleness,  the  proportion  be« 
tween,  how  regulated,  93.  Is  employed  for  subsistence  be- 
fore it  extends  to  conveniencies  and  luxury,  148.  Whether  the 
general  industry  of  a  society  is  promoted  by  commercial  re* 
straints  on  importation,  2^7*  Private  interest  naturally  points 
to  that  employment  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  239. 
But  without  intending  or  knowing  it,  242.  Legal  regulations 
of  private  industry  dangerous  assumptions  of  power,  243. 
Domestic  industry  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  what  can  be 
purchased  cheaper  from  abroad,  244.  Of  the  society,  caa 
augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  245.  When 
it  may  be  necessary  to  impose  some  burden  upon  foreign  in- 
dustry to  favour  that  at  home,  252.  The  free  exercise  of  in- 
dustry ought  to  be  allowed  to  all,  264.  The  natural  effort  of 
every  individual  to  better  his  condition,  will,  if  unrestrained, 
result  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  365. 

Insurance  from  fire  and  sea  risks,  the  nature  and  profits  of,  exa- 
mined, i,  145. The  trade  of  insurance  may  be  success- 
fully carried  on  by  a  joint- stocl^  company,  iii.  162,  1 63. 

Interest^  landed,  moriied,  and  trading,  distinguished,  ii,  1 13. 

Interest  for  the  use  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance 
explained,  i,  /Q,  Historical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  £,ng- 
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land,  aad  other  countries,  120.  ReofiirkB^  the  high  rates  of^ 
in  Bengal,  127*  And  in  China,  129.  May  be  raised  by  de« 
fectite  laws,  independent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  po- 
Terty,  ib«  The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of,  must  somewhat  more 
than  compensate  occasional  losses,  130.  The  common  relative 
proportion  between  interest  and  mercantile  profits  inquired  in- 
to, 131.  ■  Was  not  lowered  in  consequence  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  American  mines,  ii,  11 6.  How  the  legal  rate  of, 
ought  to  be  fixed,  120.  Consequences  of  its  being  fixed  too 
high  or  too  low,  121.  The  market  rate  of,  regulates  the 
price  of  land,  122.  ■  ■   Whether  a  proper  object  of  taxa- 

tion, iii,  291. 

Irelandf  why  never  likely  to  furnish  cattle  to  the  prejudice  df 

Great  Britain,  ii,  248. ——The  proposed  absentee  tax 

therie  considered,  iii,  366.  Ought  in  justice  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  442. 
Expediency  of  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  443. 

Incratetf  the  handsome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  i,  183. 

Jtalyy  the  only  great  country  in  Europe  which  has  been  cultivat- 
ed and  improved  in  every  part  by  means  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce, ii,  201.    Was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  386. 

Juris (UcttonSf  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  ii,  189, 

Justice^  the  administration  of,  a  <luty  of  the  sovereign,  iii,  94.  In 
early  times  a  source  of  revenue  to  him,  102.  The  making  jus- 
tice subservient  to  the  revenue  a  source  of  great  abuses,  103. 
Is  never  administered  gratis,  106.  The  wh<4e  administration 
of,  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  government, 
107.  How  the  whole  expence  of  justice  might  be  defrayed 
from  the  fees  of  court,  ib.  The  interference  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  several  English  courts  of  law  accounted  for,  109. 
Law  language,  how  corrupted.  111*  The  judicial  and  exe- 
cutive power,  why  divided,  ib.  By  whom  the  expence  of  ad- 
ministration o(,  ought  to  be  borne,  245. 

K 

KiJmy  the  Swedish  traveller,  his  account  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
British  colonies- in  North  America,  i,  310. 

Kelp 9  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  i,  199* 

K'tngi  under  feudal  institutions,  no  more  than  the  greatest  baron 
in  the  nation,  ii,  I89.  Was  unable  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
his  barons,  I9I.—— Treasure- trove  an  important  branch 
of  revenue  to,  iii,  387.  His  situation,  how  favourable  for  the 
accumulating  treasure,  ib.  In  a  commercial  country,  natur- 
ally spends  his  revenue  in  luxuries,  368.  Is  hence  4'iveQ  to 
caU  upon  his  subjects  for  extraordinary  aids^  ib* 

Kitigf  Mr.  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  272. 

iiTm^x  and  their  ministers  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  a  countryt 
ii,.106* 


11ID9T. 
X 

LtAouTi  the  fund  wbidi  originally  supplies  every  nation  with  its 
annual  consumption,  i»  1.     How  the  proportion  between  la- 
bour and  consumption  is  regulated,  ib.     The  different  kinds  of 
industry    seldom    dealt    impartially  with   by  any  nation,  3. 
The  division  of  labour  considered^  6.  This  division  increases  the 
quantity  of  work,  lU     Instances  in  illustration,  16.     From 
what  principle  the  division  of  labour  origrinates,  18.     The  divi« 
sibility  of,  governed  by  the  market,  23*    Labour  the  real  mea* 
sure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  39.     Different 
kinds  of,  not  easily  estimated  by  immediate  comparison,  41.  Is 
compared  by  the  intermediate  standard  of  money,  42.     Is  an 
invariable  standard  for  the  value  of  commodities,  44.     Has  a 
real  and  a  nominal  price,  ib.    The  quantity  of  labour  employed 
on  diffeient  objects,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging  them  in  the 
rude  stages  of  society,  63.     Difference  between  the  wages  of 
labour  and  profits  on  stock  in  manufactures,  65.     The  whole 
labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  72.    Is  in  every  instance  suit- 
ed to  the  demand,  78.    The  effect  of  extraordinary  calls  for,  80« 
The  deductions  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employed  up- 
on land,  87.    Why  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England , 
93.     Is  cheap  in  countries  that  are  stationary,  95.     The  de- 
XDand  for,  would  continually  decrease  in  a  declining  country, 
97*     "^he  province  of  Bengal  cited  as  an  instance,  98.    Is  not 
badly  paid  for  in  Great  Britain,  99.     An  increasing  demand 
fbr,  favourable  to  population,  108.     That  of  freemen  cheaper 
to  the  employers  than  that  of  slaves,  109.     The  money  price 
of,  how  regulated,  II6.    Is  hberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies, 
124.     Common  labour  and  skillful  labour  distinguished,  137« 
The  free  circulation  of,  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
structed by  corporation  of  laws,  ]  87.     The  unequal  prices  of, 
in  different  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law  of  settlements,  193, 
Can  always  procure  subsistence  on  the  spot  where  it  is  purchas- 
ed, ^01.     The  money  price  of,  in  different  countries,  how  go- 
verned, 263.     Is  set  into  motion  by  stock  employed  for  profit, 
350.^— The  division  of,  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  stock, 
ii,  2.     Machines  to  faciUtate  labour  advantageous  to  society, 
18.      Productive  and  unproductive  distinguishtd,  83.     Va- 
rious orders  of  men  specified  whose  labour  is  unptoducuve, 
S4.     Unproductive  labourers  all  maintained  by  revenue,  86* 
The  prite  of,  how  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  national  capi- 
tal, 115.     Its  price,  though  nominally  raised,  may  continue 
the  same,  118.     Is  liberally  rewarded  in  the  new  colonies,  399. 
I  ■  Of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  never  adds  any  value 

to  the  whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  accord- 
ing t«  the  French  agricultural  system  ot  political  economy,  iii, 
37.  This  doctrine  shewn  to  be  erroneous,  50.  The  produc* 
tire  powers  of  labour,  how  to  be  improvcdf  5^, 
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Labomrtrst  oseblaiid  prodncdfe cverywbere,  piopoftioiied to  tlic 
capital  stock  oa  which  they  are  cmploTcdy  i,  3.  Shane  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  in  most  caset »  with  the  ownen  of  the 
stock  OD  whidi  thcj  are  emplojedy  66.  Their  wages  a  con- 
tioocd  subject  of  cootest  between  them  and  their  masterSy  89. 
Are  seldom  soccessfid  in  their  outrageous  combinations,  9a 
The  sufBciencj  of  their  earnings  a  point  not  casH j  determin- 
ed, 9].  Their  wages  sometimes  raised  by  increase  of  work, 
92.  Their  demands  limited  by  the  funds  destined  for  pay- 
ment, 93.  Are  continually  wanted  in  North  America,  ^. 
Miserable  condition  of  those  in  China,  96.  Are  not  ill  paid  in 
Great  Britain,  99.  If  able  to  maintain  their  &milies  in  dear 
years^  they  most  be  at  their  ease  in  plentiful  seasons,  lOOi  A 
proof  furnished  in  the  comj^ints  of  their  luxury,  J  06.  Why 
worse  paid  than  artiBcers^  138.  Their  interesU  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  society^  349.—  Labour 
the  only  source  of  their  revenue^  ii,  4.  ■  Effects  of  a  life 
of  labour  on  the  understandings  of  the  poor^  iii,  194. 
Land,  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded^  i,  66*  The  rent 
paid  enters  into  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  67,  Ge- 
nerally produces  more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  ne^ 
cessary  to  bring  it  to  market,  201.  Good  roads  and  navigable 
canals  equalize  difference  of  situation,  202.  That  employed 
in  raising  food  for  men  and  cattle  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other 
cultivated  land,  210,  219.  Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it 
can  feed  while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved^ 
223.  The  culture  of  land  producing  food  creates  a  demand 
for  the  produce  of  other  lands,  241.  Produces  by  agriculture 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  260. 
The  fiill  improvement  of,  requires  a  stock  of  cattle  to  supply 
manure,  306.  Cause  and  effect  of  the  diminution  of  cottagers^ 
3 14.  Signs  of  the  land  being  completely  improved,  317*  The 
whole  annual  produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  naturally  divides  it« 
self  into  rent,  wages,  and  profit  of  stock,  348.  .  ■  ■  The 
usual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  interest  for  mo- 
ney, ii,  121.  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by  pro- 
jectors, 146.  The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  on  equal  terms^  148.  Artificers  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of,  149.  Was  all  appropriated,  though  not 
cultivated,  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
153.  Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  under  the  feudal  go- 
vernment, ib.  Entails,  155.  Obstacles  .to  the  improvement  of 
land  under  feudal  proprietors,  157*  Feudal  tenures,  I6I.  Feu- 
dal taxation,  166.  The  improvement  of  land  checked  in  France 
by  the  taille,  ib.    Occupiers  of,  labour  under  great  disadvan- 

.  tages,  I67.  Origin  of  long  leases  of,  194.  Small  proprietors 
the  best  improvers  of,  \QJ»  Small  purchasers  of,  cannot  hope 
to  raipc  fortunes  by  cultivation^  ib*    Tenures  of|  in  the  Britiik 
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Ammcam  coIonieSf  4ia  Is  the  most  pemanent  source 

of  revenue,  iii,  253.  The  rent  of  a  whole  country  not  equal 
to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the  people^  255.  The  revenue  frora» 
proportioned  not  to  the  rent^  but  to  the  produce,  257.  Rea- 
sons for  selling  the  crown  lands,  258.  The  land-tax  of  Great 
Britain  considered,  264.  An  improved  land-tax  suggested, 
268.  A  land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a.general  survey, 
will  soon  become  unequal,  275.  Tithes  a  very  unequal  tax, 
277*     Tithes  discourage  improvement,  273. 

Landholders^  why  frequently  inattentive  to.  their  own  particular 
interests,  i,  349. How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  land^  according  to  the  French  agricultural  sys- 
tem of  political  economy,  iii,  34.  Should  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  a  part  of  their  own  land,  270* 

Latin  language^  how  it  became  an  essential  part  of  universitj 
education,  i|i,  174. 

LaWf  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iii.  111*  Did  npt  improve 
into  a  science  in  ancient  Greece,  189*  Remarks  on  the  courts 
of  justice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  ib. 

Law,  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  scheme  for  the  improvement 
of  Scotland,  ii,  65. 

Lawyers,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i,   142, 
Great  amount  of  their  fees,  iii,  106. 

Leases,  the  various  usual  conditions  of,  iii,  268. 

Leather,  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  unmanufactured,  iii, 

^9-  .  .  .  ' 

Lectures  ia  universities  frequently  improper  for  instruction,  iii, 

170. 

Levity,  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  %\^t  common  people,  and  there- 
fore severely  censured  by  them,  iii,  212. 

Liberty,  three  duties  only  necessary  for  a  sovereign  to  attend  to 
for  supporting  a  system  of,  iii,  67. 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  ii,  403. 

Linen  manufacture,  narrow  policy  of  the  master  manufacturers 
in,  iif,  3. 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i,  183.  Was 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  ib.  The  cheapness  of  li- 
terary education  an  advantage  to  the  public,  185. 

Loans  of  money,  the  nziMxc  oi,  diH^Xizti,  ii^  112.  The  extensive 
operation  of,  113. 

Locke,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mint  prices  of  silver  bullion,  i,  58.  His  account 
of  the  cause  of  lowering  the  rates  of  interest  for  money  exa- 
mined, ii,  116.  His  distinction  between  money  and  moveable 
goods,  206. 

Lodgings,  cheaper  in  London  than  in  any  other  capital  city  in 
hurope  i,  161. 

Logic,  the  origin  and  employment  of«  iii,  179* 


Ij9ii0ri§i^  tlie  cme  mture  of,  and  the  «ai!te  oiF  ttieir  tucces^i  ex- 
plained, i,  \4s6i 

Jbucif  instances  of  the  universal  reliance  mankind  bate  on  it,  i,  146* 

JLiaheransy  origin  and  principles  of  that  sect*  iii,  233. 

JLufotries  distinguished  from  necessaries,  iii,  328.  Operation  of 
taxes  on,  330.     The  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  367* 

M 

Mfacedofif  Philip  of,  the  superiority  that  discipline  gave  his  arnjy 
over  that  of  his  enemies,  iii,  64. 

Machtnet  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations,  how  invented  and 

improved,  i,  13.         ^Are  advantageous  to  every  society, 

ii,  18. 

Madder^  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland  by  Eng- 
lish tithes,  iii,  2/8. 

Madeira  ivines^  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britain* 
ii,  309. 

Jdalif  reasons  for  transferring  the  duties  on  brewing  to,  iii,  363. 
Distillery,  how  to  prevent  smuggling  in,  359. 

ManttfaelureSf  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  a  division  of 
labour  in,  i,  6.  Instances  in  illustration,  15.  Why  profits  in- 
crease in  the  higher  stages  of,  68.  Of  what  parts  the  gain 
consist,  7^*  The  private  advantages  of  secrets  in,  31.  Peculiar 
advantages  of  soil  and  situation,  ib.  Monopolies,  82.  Cor- 
poration privileges,  83.  The  deductions  made  from  labour 
employed  on  "Sianufactures,  88.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  af- 
fected by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  114.  Are  not  so 
materially  affected  by  circumstances  in  the  country  where  they 
are  carried  on,  as  in  the  places  where  they  are  consumed,  115. 
New  manufactures  generally  give  higher  wages  than  old  ones, 
156.  Are  more  profitaby  carried  on  in  towns  than  in  the  open 
country,  172.  By  what  means  the  prices  of,  are  reduced, 
while  the  society  coitnnues  improving,  340.  Instances  in  hard- 
ware, 34 1 .  Instances  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  ib. 
What  fixed  capitals  are  required  to  carry  on  particular  manu- 
factures, ii,  6. Manufactures  for  distant  sale,  why  not 

established  in  North  America,  ii,  150.     Why  preferred  to  fo- 
reign trade  for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  151.     Motives  to 

>  the  establishment  of  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  180.  How 
shifted  from  one  country  to  another,  181.  Natural  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  them,  182. 
Their  effect  on  the  government  and  manners  of  a  country, 
186.  The  independence  of  artisans  explained,  ipS.  May 
dourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begin  to  decay  on 
the  return  of  its  prosperity,  227.  Inquiry  how  far  manufac- 
tures might  be  affected  by  a  freedom  of  trade,  26l.  Those 
tlirown  out  of  one  business  can  transfer  their  industry  to  col- 
lateral employment »|  263.     A  spirit  of  combination  among 


tlietn  to-sopport  monopoMts,  265,  Maaubctiiren  {nrcUbhed  by 
old  statutes  from  keeping  a  shop,  or  selling  their  owb  goods  hj 
retail,  34/.  The  use  of  wholesale  dealers  to  manufacturers,  351* 
British  restraints  on  manufactures  in  North  America^  423. 
The  exportation  of  instruments  in,  prohibited,  iii,  25 • 

Manufdciurertf  an  unproductive  class  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii,  36. 
The  error  of  this  doctrine  shewn,  48*  How  manufacturers 
augment  the  revenue  of  a  country,  53.  Why  the  principal 
support  of  foreign  trade,  57.  Require  a  more  extensive  mar- 
ket than  rude  produce  of  the  bnd,  5Q>  Were  exercised  by 
liaves  in  ancient  Greece,  62.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome,  63*  False  policy  to  check  manufactures  in  order  to 
promote  agriculture,  66.  In  Great  Britain,  why  prindpaliy 
fixed  in  the  coal  counties,  335. 

Manure^  the  supply  of,  in  aiost  places  depends  on  the  stock  of 
cattle  raised,  i,  306. 

Maritime  countries^  why  the  first  that  are  civilizftd  md  improved^ 
i,  26. 

Martial  spirii^  how  supported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  iii,  I99.  The  want  of  it  bow  supplied  by  stand* 
ing  armies,  200.  The  establishment  of  a  militia  little  able  to 
support  it,  201. 

Mediterranean  sea^  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  first  attempts*  in 
navigation,  i,  2/. 

Meggensy  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
silver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  i,  288.  Hit  tdative  propor- 
tion of  each,  293.   . 

Mercantile  system  explained,  iii,  343. 

Mercenary  troops ,  origin  and  reason  of,  iii,  75.  The  irambera^f, 
how  limited,  7^* 

MercbantSi  their  judgments  more  to  be  depended  on  respecting  tibe 
interest  of  their  particular  bratiches  of  trade,  than  with  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  i,  351.  ■»  Their  capitals  altogether 
circulating,  ii,  6*  Their  dealingsrextended  by  the  aid  of  bank- 
ers notes,  36,  45.  Customs  of,  first  established  to  -supply  the 
want  of  laws,  and  afterwards  admitted  as  laws,  52.  The  man- 
ner of  negociating  bills  of  exchange  explained,  ib.  The  perni- 
cious tendency  of  drawing  and-  redrawing,  53.  >  In  what  me* 
thod  their  capitals  are  employed,  124,  Their  capitals,  dis- 
persed and  unfixed^  130.  The  principles  of  foreign  trade  ^• 
amined,  \A\.  Are  the  best  of  improvers  when  they  turn  coun- 
try gentlemen,  185.  Their  presence  among  the  different  sjc, 
cies  of  trade,  how  determined,  239.  Are  actuated  by  a  osr- 
^ow  spirit  of  monopoly,  2^8.  The  several  branches  of  ihe 
corn  trade  specified  and  considered,  339«  The  govertnaeut  of 
a  company  of,  the  vrorst  a  country  can  be  under,  407.  Of 
London,  not  good  ecoaomistSi  4yi««  ■ An  unproductive 


dan  of  men,  according  to  the  present  agrieoltonl  ijtlcm  of 
political  economy  in  France,  iii,  Sp.  The  quick  return  of 
mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance  money  to  go- 
▼emmenty  390.  Their  capitals  increased  by  lending  money  to 
thesute»391. 

Merder^  de  la  Riviere,  M.  character  of  his  natural  and  essental 
order  of  political  societies,  iii,  55  • 

MctdUy  why  the  best  medium  of  commerce,  i,  32.  Ongin  of  stamp- 
ed coins,  34.  Why  different  metab  became  the  standard  of  value 
among  different  nations,  51.  The  durability  of,  the  cause 
k  of  the  steadmess  of  their  price,  29 1.  On  what  the  quantity  of 
precious  metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  329. 
Restraints  upon  the  exportation  of,  iii,  21. 

Macfhystctf  the  science  of,  explained,  iii,  180. 

Metayers^  descsiption  of  the  class  of  farmers  so  called  in  France, 
ii,  161. 

MetbodistSj  the  teachers  among,  why  popular  preachers,  iii,  205* 

Metbuen,  Mr.  translation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  by 
him  between  England  and  Portugal,  ii,  370. 

Mexico  was  a  less  civilized  country  than  Peru,  when  first  visited 

by  the  Spaniards  i,  281. Present  populousness  of  the 

capital  dty,  ii,  403.  Low  state  of  arts  at  the  first  discovery 
of  that  empire,  404. 

Militia^  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cides,  and  its  formidable 

nature,  ii,  IJQ. The  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  iii, 

79.  How  distinguished  from  the  regular  standing  army,  80. 
Must  always  be  inferior  to  a  standing  army,  82.  A  few  cam- 
paigns of  service  may  make  a  militia  equal  to  a  standing  army, 
84.     Instances,  ib. 

MM  J  a  most  perishable  commodity,  how  manufactured  for  store, 
i,  315. 

Mills 9  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduction  into  England,  i,  345. 

Jl^iff^/,  distinguished  by  their  fertiUcy  or  barrenness,  i,  228.  Com- 
parison between  those  of  coal  and  those  of  metals,  232.  The 
competition  between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ib.  The 
working  of,  a  lottery,  235.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth 
working,  239.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  Peru- 
yian  mines,  279*  The  discovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on  hu- 
man skill  or  industry,  332.  ■  In  Hungary,  why  worked 
at  less  expence  than  the  neighbouring  ones  in  Turkey,  iii,  63* 

Mining f  projects  of,  uncertain  add  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legal  en- 
couragement, ii,  396.. 

Mirabeau^  Marquis  de»  his  character  of  the  economical  table,  iii,  55  m 

Mistidppi  si:heme  in  France,  the  real  fotmdation  of,  ii,  65. 

Modus  tor  tithe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iii,  282* 

Money t  the  origin  of,  traced,  i,  3 1.  Is  the  representative  of  la6oiir» 
40.  The  value  of,  greatly  depreciated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  43*    How  different  metals  became  the  stand* 


tKBEX. 

ard  money  of  dJfferent  nations,  51.— —The  onfy  part  of  Ae 
cinnilating  capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  mantenance  can 
diminish  their  neat  revenue,  ii,  20.  Makes  no  part  of  the  refc- 
niie  of  a  society,  21.  The  term  money,  in  common  acceptatiooy 
of  ambiguous  meaning,  22.  The  circulating  money  in  society,  no 
measure  of  its  revenue,  24.  Paper  money,  25.  Effect  of  paper  oa 
the  circulation  of  cash,  27.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the  cir- 
culating money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annual  produce  cir" 
culated  by  it,  32.  Paper  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  cash, 
of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  in  any  country,  3S.  The  perni- 
cious practice  of  raising  money  by  circulation  explained,  53. 
The  true  cause  of  its  exportation,  g?.  Loans  of,  the  principles 
of,  analizcd,  111.  Monied  interest  distinguished  from  the  land- 
ed and  trading  interest,  113.  Inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  the 
reduction  of  interest,  116.  Money  and  wealth  synonymous 
terms  in  popular  language,  205.  And  moveable  goods  compared, 
200,  The  accumulation  of,  studied  by  the  European  nations, 
207.  The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  and 
silver,  208.  The  validity  of  these  arguments  examined,  210. 
Money  and  goods  mutuaDy  the  price  of  each  other,  213.  Over- 
trading causes  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  21 6.  Why 
more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with 
gobds,  217.  Inquiry  into  the  circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  223.  Effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines 
on  the  value  of,  23 1.  Money  and  wealth  different  things,  235» 
Bank  money  explained,  278.     See  GoinSf  Gold  and  Silver. 

MonopoUes  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  tendency  of^  i,  82.  Are 
enemies  to  good  management,  203.  ■  Tendency  of  making 

a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii,  463.  Countries  which  have  co« 
Ionics  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  with  many  other  coun- 
tries, 492.  The  chief  engine  in  the  mercantile  system,  496.  How 
monopolies  derange  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the 
society, 497.  Are  supported  by  unjust  and  cruel  laws,iii, 

9.  Of  a  temporary  nature,  how  far  justifiable,  159.  Perpetual 
monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  ib. 

Montauban^  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  taille  in  that  generality, 
how  rectified,  iii,  276. 

Montesquieu,  reasons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  interest 
among  all  mahometan  nations,  i,  130.-  ■  ■■  Examination  of  his 
idea  of  the  canse  of  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  of  money,  ii,l  l6« 

Morality,  two  different  systems  of,  in  every  civilized  society,  iii,  212. 
The  principal  points  of  distinction  between  them,  213.  The  ties 
of  obligation  in  each  system,  2 14.  Why  the  morals  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  more  regular  in  sectaries  than  under  the  estihlish- 
ed  church,  215.     The  excesses  of,  how  to  be  corrected,  ibw 

Morellet,  M.  hisaccount  of  joint-stock  companies,  defective,  iiiy  l6U 

Mun,  Mr.  his  illustration  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  for 
commercial  purposesy  ii|  20d. 
VOL.111.  Hh 
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MuJt^  why  a  part  of  the  andent  Grectan  edacatba,  iii,  185.  And 
dancing}  great  amusement  among  barbarous  nattonsi  186* 

N 

Nations f  sometimes  dnven  to  inhuman  customs,  by  poverty,  i,  2. 
The  number  of  useful  and  prodoctive  labourers  in,  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  capital  stock  on  which  they  are  employed^  3. 
The  several  sorts  of  industry  seldom  dealt  impartially  by,  ib. 
Maritime  nations,  why  the  first  improved,  25.  How  ruin- 

ed by  a  neglect  of  public  economy,  ii,  100.  Evidences  of  the 
increase  of  a  national  capital,  102.  How  the  expences  of  indi- 
viduals may  increase  the  national  capital,  107* 

Navigations  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts 

and  industry,  i,  28.     The  advantages  of,  203. May  be 

successfully  managed  by  joint- stock  companies*  iii,  162. 

Navigation  act  of  England,  the  principal  dispositions  of,  ii,  252. 
Motives  that  dictated  this  law,  254.  Its  political  and  com- 
mercial tendency,  ib.  Its  consequences,  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  colony  trade  with  England,  444.  Diminished  the  foreign 
trade  with  Europe,  446.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  the 
Btitish  trade,  448.  Subjects  Britain  to  a  disadvantage  in  every 
branch  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly,  449. 

Necessaries  distinguished  from  luxuries,  iii,  328.  Operation  of 
taxes  on,  330.     Principal  necessaries  taxed,  334'. 

Negro  slaves,  why  not  much  employed  in  raising  corn  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  ii,  16O.  Why  more  numerous  on  sugar  than  on 
tobacco  plantations,  I6l. 

Nile,  river,  the  cause  of  the  early  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  Egypt,  i,  28. 

O 

Oats,  bread  made  of,  not  so  suitable  to  the  human  constitution  aa 

that  made  of  wheat,  i,  222. 
Ontology,  the  science  of,  explained,  iii,  180. 
Oxford,  the  professorships  there,  sinecures,  iii,  168. 

F 

Paper  money,  the  credit  of,  how  established,  it,  25.  Its  operation 
explained,  26.  Its  effect  on  the  circulation  of  cash,  27.  Pro- 
motes industry,  29.  Operation  of  the  several  banking  com- 
panies established  in  Scotland,  32.  Can  never  exceed  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place  in  any  coun- 
try, 38.  Consequences  of  too  much  paper  being  issued,  39. 
The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained,  with  its  per- 
nicious effects,  52.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper 
credit  stated,  6g-  111  effects  of  notes  issued  for  small  sums,  72. 
Suppressing  small  notes  renders  money  more  plentiful,  73.  The 
currency  o^  does  not  affect  thq  prices  of  goods,  75'»    Account 


Vi9MX. 

of  the  paper  carrency  in  North  America^  yg^i  ■  ■■  Expedient 
of  the  goTcrnment  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money»  iii,  252* 
Why  convenient  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  North  Ame^ 
ricansy  436. 
Paris  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necessary  for  the  consump* 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  ii>  9^*  . 

Parish  ministers,  evils  attending  vesting  the  election  of»  in  tho 
people,  iii»  235. 

Parsimony  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capitals,  ii,  99* 
Promotes  industry,  94.  Frugal  men  public  benefactors,  99.— <• 
Is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufacturers  can 
add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  society,  according  to  th^ 
French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii,  36. 

pasture  land,  under  what  circumstances  more  profitable  than  ara* 
ble  land,  i,  205.     Why  it  ought  to  be  inclosed,  207. 

Patronage,  the  right  of,  why  established  in  Scotland,  iii^  23$. 

Pay,  military,  origin  and  reason  of,  iii,  J5^ 

Pennsylvania,  account  of  the  papet  currency  there,  ii,  79*  "  ■"* 
Good  consequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious 
establishment  iii,'  211*  Perive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  cur* 
rency,  43?. 

People,  how  divided  into  productive  and  unproductive  classes,  ac* 
corjding  to  the  present  French  system  of  agricultural  political 
economy,  iii^  33.  The  unproductive  class,  greatly  useful  to  the 
others,  40.  The  great  body  of,  how  rendered  unwarlike,  79  • 
The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  rankf 
of,  IQd*  The  inferior  ranks  of,  the  greatest  consumers,  353 » 
The  luxurious  ei^pences  of  these  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed, 
355. 

^persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  cause  of,  iii»  204* 

Peru,  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  in»  occasioned  those  in  Su* 
rope  to  be  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  i,  233.  These  minea 
yield  but  small  profit  to  the  proprietors,  234*  Tax  paid  tp  the 
king  of  Spain  from  these  mines,  278.  The  early  accounts  q( 
the  splendour  and  state  of  arts  in  this  country  greatly  exagge^ 
rated,  28 1 .  Present  stateof,  under  the  Spanish  government»  28)* 
The  working  of  the  mines  there  become  gradually  more  ex» 
pensive,  297.  >JLpw  state  of  arts  there  when  first  disco* 

vtredf  ii,  404.     Is  probably  more  populous  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  ib. 

Philosophy,  natural)  the  origin  and  oljects  of,  iii,  177*  Moral,  thf 
nature  of,  explained*  178*  Logic*  the  origin  and  employment 
of,  J  79. 

Physicians,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i,  l4?f 

Physics,  the  ancient  system  of,  explained*  iii,  ]79« 

Pin^making,  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  division  ^af  labour 
in  this  art.  1,7, 

Plafe  of  private  famili^^  the  melting  it  down  to  supply  i»ta^ee;!^{« 

Sh» 


gCDcics,  aif  hid^ificant  resource.  Hi  2M»  New  pfate  b  ctdcfly 
made  from  old,  376. 
Ploughmen^  xhctx  knowledge  more  eitcnsive  riten  the  geaexality 

of  mechanics,  i,  175. 
Pneumatics f  the  science  of,  explatned,  iii,  18Q. 
PoivrCf  M.  his  account  of  the  agricnktirc  of  Cochin-Cliina,  i,  2l6. 
Polaudf  a  country  still  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  system  of 

its  government,  i,  333  • 
PoKttcal  economy^  the  two  dtsthict  objects,  and  two  di&rent  sys- 
tems of,  ii,  204.  ■  '  ■  The  present  agricultural  system  of, 
adopted  by  French  philosophers,  described,  iii,  3D.  Classes  of 
the  people  who  contribute  la  the  amraal  prodoce  of  the  land, 
33.  How  proprietors  contribute,  ib.  How  cultivators  con- 
tribute, ib.  Artificers  and  manufacturers  unprodtictive,  36. 
The  unproductive  classes  maintained  by  the  others,  39;  Bad 
tendency  of  restrictions  and  prohibrtroas  in  trade,  45.  Hotr 
this  system  is  delineated  by  M.  Quesnai,  46.  The  bad  effects 
of  an  mjudicious  political  economy,  how  corrected,  48.  The 
capital  error  m  this  system  pointed  out,  ib. 
PoUtaxe$i  origin  of,  ander  the  feudal  government,  ii,  171.  ■  «  ■ 
Why  esteemed  badges  of  slavery,  iii,  308.  The  nature  of, 
considered^i  325. 
Poor 9  history  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provision  of,  in  England^ 

i,  188. 
Pope  of  Roine^  the  great  power  formerly  assumed  by,  iH,  222. 
jHis  power  how  reduced,  22^.     Rapid  progress  of  the  reforma- 
*    tion,  230. 
Population^  riches  and  extreme  poverty  cqnilly  unfivouraUe  to, 

i,  lp6.     Is  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  108,  22§. 
PorteTy  the  proportion  of  malt  used  in  the  brewing  of,  iii,  3^7« 
Portugal^  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  advanced  by  its  com- 
merce, if,  201.     The  value  of  gold  and  silver  there  depreciated 
by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  322.    Translation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  370.  A  large 
share  of  the  Portugal  gdl<f  sent  annuaHy  to  England,  372. 
Motives  that  kd  to  the  discovery  of  a  pas*tge  to  -the  East 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  390.     Lbst  its  manufactures 
by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonics,    46. 
Post-office^  a  mercantile  project,  well  calculated  for  being  managed 

by  a  gavernment,  iii,  250. 
Potatoes y  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i,  221.     Culture  and 
great  produce  of,  ib.     The   difficulty  of  preset  ring  them  the 
great  obslacl.e  to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  223. 
Poverty  sometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  customs,  i,  2%     Is 
no  check  to  the  production  of  children,   106.     But   very  un- 
favourable to  raising  them,  107.  - 
Poultry i  the  cause  of  their  cheapness,  i,  312.    Is  a  more  import- 
lant  article  of  rural  econom]|Lih  France  thau  in  EngUiad,  313  • 


Ilt0BX« 

Pragmnk  amHdn  im  Frmtte^  ihe  olgcct  of,  iii,  22fi*  It  followed 
hj  the  concordat,  22g. 

Pf^irmenis^ecAtw»&W9X^  the  means  bj  whkfa  m  natmial  dergf' 
ought  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  fnagtstrau,  ui«  219.    Akerg. 
.  tioos  in  the  mode  of  electing  to  theai«  22 1»  226» 

PreshyUrian  church  government,  the  nature  of»  dcacribedi  iii,  237< 
Character  of  the  clergy  of,  ib.  242. 

Prices,  real  and  nominal^  of  comtioditieay  distii^i^icdy  i,  44* 
Money  price  c^  goods  explaioedi  62*  Rent  fbr  laad  eniers  io* 
to  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commoditki,  O7,  The 
component  parts  of  the  prices  of  goods*  eKplatnedt  ih*  Natural 
and  market  prices  distinguished,  and  bow  gof<rned>  T^»  ^^T» 
Though  raised  at  first  fay  an  increa^  of  demtudi  and  always 
reduced  by  it  in  the  result^  iii,  150. 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  succession  by,  un- 
der the  feudal  government,  ii,  154.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terest of  families,  1 55* 

Princes,  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projects 
for  the  sake  of  a  revenue,  iii,  250. 

Prodigality,  the  natural  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public,  ii,  93.    Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  QS. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour  the  source  of  all  revenue,  ii,  85.  The 
value  of,  how  to  be  increased,  101. 

Professors  in  universities,  circumstances  which  d^ermine  their  m^ 
rit,  iii,  238. 

Pr(^,  the  varioot  articles  of  gain  that  paBs  under  the  common 
idea  of,  1,  71«  An  average  rate  or,  in  all  countries,  73.  Ave- 
rages of,  extremely  difficult  to  aescertain,  11 9.  Interest  of  mo- 
ney the  best  standard  of,  120.  Tlic  diminution  of,  a  natural 
consequence  of  prosperity,  124.  Clear  and  gross  profit  dis- 
tinguished, 130.  The  nature  of  the  highest  ordinary  rate  of, 
defined,  131.  Double  interest  deemed  in  Great  Briuin  a  rea- 
sonable mercantile  profit,  ib.  In  thriving  countries  low  prpfit 
may  compensate  the  high  wages  of  labour,  132.  The  operation 
of  high  profits  and  high  wages  compared,  ib.  Compen- 
sates inconveniences  and  disgrace,  136.  Of  stock,  hpw  affect- 
ed, 151.  Large  profits  must  be  made  from  small  capitals,  152. 
Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in  country  vil- 
lages, 153.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  made  by  trade  in 
large  toVns  than  in  small  ones,  154.  is  naturally  low  in  rich, 
and  high  in  poor  countries,  350.  ■■  ■  ■  How  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  traders  is  raised,  ii,  |26.  Private,  the  sole 
motive  of  employing  capitals  in  any  branch  of  business,  144. 
When  raised  by  monopolies,  encourage  luxury,  4/0. 

Prt^ctSt  unsuccessful  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  ii,  gs* 

Property,  passions  which  promfA  mankind  to  the  invasioii  of>  iii* 
p5.^  Civil  government  necessary  for  the  production  off  9^* 
Weahh  a  source  of  authority,  gj,  iOO. 

Hh  3  ' 
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Pl'oi>hiatti9ltow  hr  the  variations  in  the  price  of  affect  laboar  aad 
industry,  i»  99>  112,  11 6.  Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolit 
or  in  country  villages,  153.  The  prices  of,  better  regulated  by 
competition  than  by  law,  igd*  A  rise  in  the  prices  of^  most 
be  uniform,  to  shew  that  it  proceeds  from  a  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  335* 

Provisorsf  object  of  the  statute  of,  in  England,  iii,  228. 

Pnusidf  mode  of  assessing  the  land-tax  there,  iii,  274. 

Fuhik  warh  and  kutthiiiotUf  how  to  be  maintained,  iii,  113<. 
Equity  of  tolls  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  115^ 
Why  government  ought  not  to  ha?«  the  management  of  turn, 
pikes,  119.     Nor  of  other  public  works,  124. 

PwrHfeyana^  a  sorvice  still  exacted  in  most  parts  of  Earope,  ii, 

i^ualen  of  Pennsyhamai  inference  from  their  resolution  to  eman- 
cipate all  their  negro  slaves,  ii,  1^. 

^esnait  M.  view  of  his  agricultural  system  of  pc^itical  economy^ 
iii,  46.     His  doctrine  generally  subscribed  to,  54. 

I^koi  populousness  of  that  city,  ii,  403. 

HrformatioHs  rapid  progress  of  the  doctrines  <jf,  in  Germany,  iii» 
230  In  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  231.  In  England  and 
Scotland^  232.  Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  calvinistic 
sects,  233* 

jRegulaied  con  panics.     See  jcon^mes* 

fi^igiorii  the  object  of  instruction  in,  iii,  203*  Advantage  the 
teacbets  of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  those  of  one  that  is  esta^ 
blshed,  204.  Origin  of  persecutions  for  heretical  opinions^  ib. 
How  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is 
kept  alive,  205.  Utility  of  ecclesiastical  estabhshmeots,  208* 
How  united  with  the  civil  power,  209. 

J^tni,  reserved,  ought  not  to  consist  of  money,  i,  45.  But  of  com^ 
ib.  .Of  land^  constitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  most  kinds 
of  goods,  ^7.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how 
regulated,  73.  Makes  the  first  deduction  from  the  produce  of 
labour  employed  upon  land,  8/.  The  term^  of,  how  adjusted 
{between  landlord  and  tenant,  ig8.  Is  sometimes  demanded  for 
what  is  altogether  incapable  of  humam  improvement,  igg.  Is 
paid  for,  and  produced  by,  land  in  almost  all  situations,  201* 
The  general  proportion  paid  for  coal  mines,  232.  And  metal 
mines,  A34.  Mines  of  precious  stones  frequently  yield  no  rent^ 
^Q*  How  paid  in  ancient  times,  251.  Is  raised,  either  di* 
cectly  or  indirectly,  by  every  impr/ovement  in  the  circumstances 
;of  society,  347.aM>  ■  Gross  and  neat  rent  distinguished^  ii^ 
l§.  fiow  raisq}  fad  jpai4  vod^  ficMdal  ^venimpus^  B8m  JVy^ 


sent  average  proportion  of»  compared  with  tbe  produce  of  ttie 
land,  69.— ^Of  houses  distinguished  into  two  parts,  iii,  282. 
Difference  between  rent  of  houses  and  rent  of  land,  28(1 
Rent  of  a  hosse  the  best  estimate  of  a  teniuit's  circumstances, 
287. 

ReUunerSf  under  the  feudal  system  of  govemmeiit  described,  H, 
1B7«  How  the  connection  between  them  and  thdr  lords  was 
broken,  192. 

Rewnmct  the  origimd  sources  of,  pointed  out,  i,  yO.  Of  a 

country,  of  what  it  consists,  ii,  IJ.  The  neat  revenue  of  a  so- 
ciety dimini^ed  by  supporting  a  circulating  stock  of  money, 
20.  Money  no  part  of  revenue,  21.  Is  not  to  be  computed 
in  money,  but  in  what  money  will  purchase,  22.  How  pro* 
duced^  and  how  appropriated,  in  the  irst  nistaoce,  85.  Pro* 
4uce  of  land,  ib»  Produce  of  manufactures,  86.  Must  always 
>replace  capital,  87«  The  proportion  between  revenue  and  ca- 
pital regulates  the  proportion  between  idleness  and  industry, 
^.  Both  the  savings  and  the  spendings  of,  annually  consumed, 
94.  Of  every  society,  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
^rhole  produce  of  its  industry,  242.  Of  the  customs,  increased 
by  drawbacks,  311.— —Why  government  ought  not  to  take 
«he  management  of  turnpikes,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  them, 
iii,  119.  Public  works  of  a  local  nature  s^ways  better  main- 
tained by  provindal  revenues  than  by  the  -general  revenue  of 
the  state^  124.  The  abuses  in  provincial  revenues  trifling, 
when  compared  with  those  in  the  revenueof  a  great  empire,  12l»« 
The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  smaller  must  be  that 
of  the  «tate,  241.  The  revenue  ol  tlie  state  ought  to  be  raised 
proportionably  from  the  whole  society,  245.  Local  expencet 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  246.  Inquiry  into  the 
sources  of  public  revenue,  24/*  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburg, 
2489  252.  Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  4ind^« 
take  the  management  of  the  bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it, 
^49.  The  post-office,  a  mercantile  project,  well  calculated  for 
being  managed  by  governnoent^  250.  Princes  not  well  qualified 
to  improve  their  fortunes  by  trade,  ib.  The  English  East-India 
company  good  traders  before  they  became  sovereigns,  but  each 
character  now  spoils  the  other,  251.  E&pedient  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  252*  Rent  of  land  the 
most  permanent  fund,  25  3.  Feudal  revenues,  254.  Great  Bri- 
tain, 255.  Revenue  from  land  proportioned  not  to  the  rent 
but  to  the  produce,  257*  Reasons  for  selling  the  erown  land^^ 
258.  An  improved  land*tax  suggested,  268«  The  nature  and 
effect  of  tithes  explained,  277*  Why  a  revenue  cannot  be 
Taised  in  kind,  280.  Wben  raised  in  money,  how  aiiected  b^ 
different  modes  of  valuation,  281.  A  proportionable  tax  ou 
iu}uses  the  best  source  of  revenue,  1287*  Remedies  for  the  di- 
jniaution  o^  according  to  their  xrauses,  i34&     Bad  effects  nS 


hnmg  out  puUIc  revcimet,  378.  The  Sttofat  fonctt  «f 
revenue  io  Fnoce,  380.  How  expended,  in  the  f«dc  state  <^ 
■odetf,  385. 

JUcpf  a  veiy  prodocdve  article  of  cnhmtioa,  i,  230.  Re^nrca  a 
soil  unfit  for  raising  any  other  kind  of  food,  221.  Rice  coini.> 
tries  more  populous  than  com  co— tries,  2d4* 

Rkbesf  the  dbief  ei^yacst  of,  consists  in  the  parade  o£»J«  238. 

J^i,  instances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it»  i,  147* 

Rpadsf  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  i,  20B-  ■    How  to  he 

made  and  maiocaiBcd,  iii,  1 14.  The  maintenance  of,  wbj  im* 
proper  to  be  trttted  to  piiTatc  interest,  1 J  7*  Gencimi  stale  of, 
in  France,  121.    In  China,  123. 

Rmmmt,  why  copper  became  the  standard  of  vahie  sdoi^  them, 
1,61.  The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  liv  certain  huDi- 
ries  for  the  uble  accounted  for«  302.  The  vabe  nf  sftisr 
higher  among  them  than  at  the  present  time,  308.  ■  The 
republic  of,  founded  on  a  division  of  land  among  the  citizen, 
ii,  387*  The  Agrarian  law  only  executed  i^Kin  one  or  two  oe- 
casions,  ib*  How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land  si^aisted,  ib» 
Distinction  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies^  38$. 
The  improvement  of  the  former  slower  than  thtf  of  the  iatter, 
402.  Origin  of  the  social  war,  483.  The  repnfahc  rvned  by- 
extending  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  psirt 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  466.  ^  When  contributioBs 

were  first  raised  to  maintain  those  who  went  to  the  wars,  iii,  74. 
Soldiers  not  a  distinct  jHrofession  there,  yj»  In»|n-o«ement  of 
the  Roman  armies  by  discipline,  86.  How  that  disctphnc  was 
lost,  88.  The  fall  of  the  western  empire,  how  efieoted,  9%. 
Remarks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans,  185.  Their 
morals  superior  to  those  of  the  Creeks,  ib.  State  of  kw,  and 
forms  of  justice,  18p.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  how 
supported,  199.  Great  reductions  of  the  coin  practised  by, 
at  particular  ex^ncies,  442. 

Rome,  modern,  how  the  zeal  of  the  tn£arior  clergy  of^  is  kept 
alive,  iii,  205  The  clergy  of,  >one  great  spiritual  army  dis- 
persed in  different  quarters  over  Europe,  222.  Their  power 
during  the  feudal  monkish  ages  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal 
barons,  223.     Their  power  how  reduced,  227. 

Mouerif  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii,  gi. 

RudJimafh  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of 
wheat  in  Scotland,  i,  254. 

Rwta  was  civilized  under  Peter  I,  by  a  standi Ag  army,  iii,  91. 

S 
SdUortf  why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  irambers 

disbanded  at  the  close  of  a  war,  ii,  262* 
Sakf  account  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scotch 

salt  delivered  duty  free  for  the  fishery,  ii,  ajfmd,  ■  ■     ols  an 


dtiect  of  heavy  taxadoa  everywhere,  iii^  S34*    The  cdlectioii 
ofthe  duty  oo»  ea^nsive,  ^68. 

Sardmia^  the  land-tax  how  assessed  there^  iii,  2^5* 

Saxon  Urdsf  thek  SQthority  and  jurisdiction  as  great  before  the 
conquest  as  those  of  the  Norqaans  w/sre  afterward^  ii|  IQQ. 

Schools f  parochial^  observatioot  an»  iii,  1^. 

Scuttct  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthusiasm  and  «u« 
persticion,  in,  216p 

Scifio,  his  Spanish  militia  rendered  superior  to  the  Carthaginian 
nilitia  by  discipline  and  serviccy  iii*  86. 

Scotland  compared  with  fngland  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provisioosy  i»  lOl.  RemarJu  on  the  population  of  the  Higli- 
landS)  107.  The  market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  1^« 
gal  rate*  12  !•  The  situation  of  cottagers  there  describ^d^ 
159.  Apprenticeships  and  corporationst  1^.  The  common 
people  of,  why  neither  so  strong  Aor  so  handsome  as  the  same 
class  in  Eadand,  222.  Cause  of  the  frequent  emigratiQj;it 
from,  263.  Progress  of  agricultare  there  before  the  union  .with 
England,  3Q8.  Present  obstructions  to  better  husbandry,  SOp. 
The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union,  3 27 •—^-'Operation 
of  the  several  hanking  companies  established  there»  ii,  32« 
Amount  of  the  -circulating  money  there  before  the  uaioD,  33. 
Amount  of  the  present  circulating  cabh^  34.  Course  of  deal- 
ings in  the  Scotch  bank,  ib.  Difficulties  occasioned  by  these 
banks  issuing  too  much  paper^  4i*  Necessary  caution  for 
some  time  observed  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  cus« 
tonoers,  with  the  good  effects  of  it^  45.  The  scheme  of  draw- 
ing and  redrawing  adopted  by  traders,  .51.  Its  pernicious  tend- 
ency explained,  ,^3.  History  of  the  Ayr  bank,  58.  Mr.  Law's 
scheme  to  improve  the  ^oaotry,  65.  The  prices  of  goods  in, 
not  altered  by  paper  currency,  IfS*  Effisct  of  the  optional  clauses 

in  their  notes  76.  m Cause  of  the  speedy  establishment  of 

the  reformation  there,  iii,  232.  The  disorders  attending  po- 
pular clectious  of  tUe  clergy  there»  occasion  the  righ^  of  pa- 
tronage to  be  established,  236.  Amount  of  the  whole  revenpe 
of  the  clergy,  242. 

Se4  strvice  aad  military  service  by  land  .compared^  i,  148. 

Seas  in  religion^  the  more  numerous,  the  better  fpr  society,  iii, 
210.  Why  they  generally  pj^ofess  tb^  austere  system  of  mo* 
rality^  204. 

Self -love  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourse  of  human  so* 
ciety,  f,  19. 

Servants,  menial,  distii^uished  fro^  hired  workmen,  ii,  83.  The 
various  orders  of  men  who  rank  in  the  former  class  in  reference 
to  their  labours,  84.  ■■  Their  labour  unproductive,  iii,  49. 

ScUlenums  ofthe  poor^  brief  i^view  of  the  English  laws  relating 
to,  i,  188.  The  removals  of  the  poor  a  violation  of  natural 
liberty,  X94.«-f*-<*-*The  law  o^ooght  to  be  repesMf  iif  264.     ' 


ileepf  frequently  killed  in  Spain  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  and 
the  tallow,  i,  320.— Severe  laws  against  the  exportation  of 
them  and  their  wool,  iii,  10. 

SbefbfrJsf  war  how  supported  by  a  natbn  of,  in,  70,  Inequality 
of  fortune  among,  the  source  of  great  authority,  98.  Birth 
and  family  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  shepherds,  QQ.  In- 
equality of  fortune  first  began  to  take  j^ce  in  the  age  of  shep- 
herds, J 01.     And  introduced  civil  government,  102. 

Shetland t  how  rents  are  estimated  and  paid  there^  i,  199. 

Silk  manufacture^  how  transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  ii,   181. 

Silver f  the  first  standard  coinage  of  the  northern  subverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  i,  52.  Its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulat- 
ed by  law,  53.  Is  the  measure  of  the  -value  of  gold,  54.  Mint 
price  of  silver  in  England,  56.  Inquiry  into  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion,  57*  How  to  prc- 
•erve  the  silver  coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  59.  The 
mines  of,  in  Europe,  why  generally  abandoned,  233.  Evidences 
of  the  small  profit  they  yield  to  the  proprietors  in  Peru,  2^34. 
^usdities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  238.  The  most  abund- 
ant mines  of,  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  241. 
But  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of,  would  depreciate  its  own 
value,  24a.  Circumstances  that  might  counteract  this  eflFect, 
244.  Historical  view  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of,  during  the 
four  last  centuries,  245.  Remarks  on  its  rise  in  value  compared 
with  com,  250.  Circumstances  that  have  misled  writers  in  re* 
viewing  the  vahie  of  silver,  251.  Corn  the  best  standard  for 
judging  of  the  real  value  of  silver,  259.  The  price  of,  how  af- 
fected by  the  increase  of  quantity,  261.  The  value  of,  sunk 
by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  266.  When  the  re- 
duction of  its  value  from  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, 267.  Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  278.  The  value  of  sSver  kept  up  by  an  extension  of  the 
market,  279*  Is  the  most  profitaUe  commodity  that  can  be 
«cnt  to  China,  266.  The  value  of,  how  proportioned  to  that 
of  gold  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines^ 
292.  The  quantity  commonly  in  the  market  in  proportion  to 
lhatx>f  gold  probably  greater  than  their  relative  vsdues  indicate, 
^94,  The  value  of,  probably  rising,  and  why,  298.  The  opi- 
nion of  a  depreciation  of  it«  value  not  weU  founded,  330.'  ■  ■ 
The  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 

'  of  com,  ii,  '3  ig. 

Sinking  fund  in  the  British  finances  explained,  iii,  399-  Is  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  former  debts,  and  almost  wholly  ap« 
plied  to  other  p  nrposes,  406.  Motives  to  the  misappUctioa 
of  it,  407. 

Slavest  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  the  masters  than  that  of  ^frecment 
i,  109.—-.- Under  feudal  lords,  circumstances  of  their  situa* 
iMJQ,  u,  }58m    Countries  vheiethboidetAf  jdujb still ceautini^ 


1 60.  Wby  the  senrice  of  sbvcs  is  preferred  to  that  of  free- 
wen,  ib.  .Their  labour  why  uaprofitable,  l6l.  Causes  of  the 
abolishing  of  shivery  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
462.  Receive  more  protection  from  the  magistrate  in  an  arbi* ' 
trary  government  than  in  one  that  is  free,  431.— -Why  em- 
ployed in  manufact«ires  by  the  ancient  Orecians^  iii,  62.  Why 
no  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  them,  ib. 

Smugglings  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i, 
15 l.-^-^i.— ^Encouraged  by  high  duties,  iii,  346.  Remedies 
against,  348.     The  cnme  of,  morally  considered,  370. 

Soddyf  human,  the  first  principles  of,  i,  19. 

Soidiertt  remarJLS  on  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military 

Hne,  i,  148.     Comparison  between  the  land  and  sea  service,  ibL 

Why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  disbanding  of 

^reat  numbers  after  a  war  is  oVer,  ii,  262. Reason  of  Jicir 

first  serving  for  pay,  iii,  ys.  How  they  became  a  distinct 
class  of  the  people,  79.  How  dtstinguislied  from  the  militia, 
-80.  Alteration  in  their  exercise  produced  ^y  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  81* 

Stmlb'iea  company ^  amacing  capitad  once  enjoyed  by,  iii,  141. 
Mercantile  and  stock  jobbing  projects  of,  145.  Assiento  con- 
tract, ib.  Whale  fishery,  146*  The  capital  of,  turned  into 
annuity  stock,  ib.  396. ' 

Sovereign  and  trader,  inconsistent  characters,  iii,  251. 

Sovereign^  three  duties  only  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  for 
supporting  a  system  of  natural  liberty,,  iii,  67*  How  he  is  to 
protect  the  society  from  external  violence,  69,  93^.  And  the 
members  of  it  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  each  other, 
^4.     And  to  maintain  public  works  and  institutions,  113. 

Spastt^  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  its 
rich  mines,  i,  334. its  commerce  has  produced  no  consi- 
derable manufactAircs  for  distant  sale,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  remains  uncultivated,  ii,  20]*  Spanish  mode  of 
estimating  their  American  discoveries,  205.  The  value  of  gold 
and  silver  there  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on  the  exportation 
of  them,  322.  Agriculture  and  msgMifactures  there  discouraged 
by  ihe  redundancy  of  gold  and  silver,  323.  Natural  conse- 
qoences  that  would  result  from  taking  away  this  tax,  324.  Thi 
real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court  of  Castile  for  taking 
possession  of  the  couniries  discovered  by  Columbus,  394.  The 
tax  on  gold  and  silver,  how  reduced,  395.  Gold  the  object 
of  all  the  enterprises  to  the  new  world,  ib.  The  colonics  of, 
less  populous  than  those  of  any  other  European  nation,  403^ 
Asserted  an  exclusive  claim  to  all  America,  nntil  the  miscat^ 
rage  of  their  invincible  armada,  406.  Policy  of  the  trade 
sviMithe  coloaies,  ^l6.  The  American  establishments  of,  «£. 
fiected  by  private  adventurers,  who  received  little  beyond  pcr<- 


1XBB3C. 

aequiiing  rich  nod  feftSe  colonics^  46g«  ■  ■  -The  dca^rah  t>x 
Uktc  explained^  iiu  373.  Tbc  nm  of  the  Spasish  maniifac* 
tores  attributed  to  k,  ib» 

£ptniaAoth  a  dittinct  erapbymcQt  ia   ia^woved  iocietfi   i«  15. 
SpecubtiTc  merchants  deaoihed,  155. 

&i^9  public  perforflKra  do»  paid  for  the  cootempt  atteading  thoir 
profession,  i,  145.  The  political  use  of  dvamatic  repre- 

sentaUoBS,  iii»  216* 

Stamp  iktks  in  England  aad  Holland,  remarks  on,  iii,  314*  319* 

Steel-how  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  ii,  l63» 

Stocky  the  profits  raised  oa,  in  manufactures  explaincdt  i>  64.  In 
trade,  an  increase  of,  raises  wages,  and  diminishes  profit,  1 19. 
Must  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  aceontry  tillage,  12a. 
Natural  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  stock  in  tttw  colonies, 
124.  The  profiuon,  littk  affected  by  the  easiness  or  difficulty 
of  learning  a  trade,  139*  But  by  the  risk  or  diss^ee* 
dbleness  of  the  business,  150.  Stock  employed  for  profit 
sets  into  motion  the  greater  part  of  useful  labour,  350. 
No  accumulation  of,  necessary  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  ii, 

1.  The  accumulation  of,  necessary  to  the  dirisioa  of  hibour» 

2.  Stod^  distinguished  into  two  parts,  5*  The  general  stock 
of  a  couhtry  or  a  society  explained,  8*  Houses,  ib.  Im« 
proved  land,  10.  Personal  abilities,  ib.  Money  and  proW* 
sions,  1 1.  Raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  ib*  Stock 
of  indiriduals  how  employed,  14,  Is  frequently  buried  or 
concealed  in  arintrary  countries,  &.  The  profits  on,  de* 
crease  in  pfoportioa  as  the  quantity  increases,  90.  On  what 
principles  stock  is  lent  and  borrowed  at  interest.  111.  That 
of  every  society  divided  among  different  employments,  in  the 
proportion  most  agreeable  to  the  public  interest,  by  the  private 
^ews  of  individuals,  4Q5*  The  natural  distribution  of,  de- 
ranged by  monopolizing  systems,  4^7*     Every  derangement 

of^  injurious  to  the  society,  499. Mercantile,  is  barren 

and  unproductive,  according  to  the  French  agricultural  system 
of  political  economy,  iii,  37*  How  far  the  revenue  from,  is 
an  object  of  taxaUon,  293.  A  tax  ouy  intended  under  the 
land-tax,  297. 

StockiniSy  why  cheaply  manufactured  m  Scotland,  i,  l60.    When 

first  introduced  into  England,  344. 
St9ne  quarries^  their  value  depends  on  situation,  i,  225»  243. 
StomeSi  precious,  of  no  use  Imt  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price 

of,  is  regulated)  i>  239.     1*hc  most  abundant  mines  of,  would 

add  liule  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  240. 
^uUrdmaiiont  how  introduced  into  society,    iii,   96.      Personal 

qualifications,  ib.     Age  and  fortune,  g7^   .  Birth,  99.     Birth 

and  fortune  two  great  sources  of  personal  distinction,  100. 
Stthiidji  old,  in  the  English  customs,  the  drawbacks  upon^  ij> 

253 Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iii|  342. 


SngoTf  a  verj  profitaUe  article  of  ctMfttiors  i,  2l6,;  ii,  l60* 
•— Dfawbacka  on  the  exportatioo  ofy  from  £oglaod«  ii,  307« 
Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plou^»  instead  of  a^  hand- 
labour  by  dbives^  431.  ■  A  proper  subject  for  taxattoa^  at 
an  article  sold  at  monopoly  price,  iii,  3d3. 

Sumpittary  hwt  superfluous  restraintt  on  the  confllnoa  people,  iff 

Surinam^  present  state  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  ii»  407- 
Swii%irkmd,  establishment  of  the  reformation  in   Berne  and  Zu* 

rich,  iii,  231.     The  clergy  there  zealous  and  industrious,  243* 

Taxes  how  paid  there,  299,  314. 

T 

Tail&s  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and  its  operation,  ex* 
pkined,  ii,  I66 ;  iii,  30B. 

Talents f  natural,  not  so  various  in  different  men  as  is  supposed,  i,  21  • 

Tartars y  their  manner  of  conducting  war,  iii,  JO.  Their  invasions 
dreadful,  71. 

Tavernisr,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Gcdconda  and 
Visiapour,  i,  239. 

Taxes,  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  gorvemment,^  lyo.  ■  ■■ 
The  sources  from  whence  they  must  arise,  iii,  21^  Unequal 
taxes,  261  •  Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ib.  Ought  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  most  convenient  ^r  payment,  ib.  Ought  to 
take  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  naore 
«  t)mn  is  brought  hito  the  pubhc  treasury,  262.  How  they  may 
be  made  more  burdensome  to  the  peop4e  than  bcnefictal  to  the 
sovereign,  263.  The  land-tax  of  Great  firkain,  264.  Land-tax 
-  of  Venice,  267.  Improvements  suggested  for  a  land-tax,  268* 
Mode  of  assessing  the  land-tax  in  Prussia,  274.  Tithes  a  very 
unequal  tax,  and  a  discouragement  to  improvement,  277*  Ope« 
ration  of  tax  on  house  rent)  payable  by  the  tenant,  2S3-  A  pro- 
portionable tax  on  hoQses  the  best  source  of  revenue^  287, 
How  ht  the  revenue  from  stock  is  a  proper  object  of  taxation, 
293.  Whether  interest  of  money  is  proper  for  taxation,  295  • 
How  taxes  are  p<^d  at  Hamburg,  298.  In  Switzerland,  299. 
Taxes  upon  particular  employments,  301.  Poll-taxes,  308* 
Taxes  badges  of  liberty,  3C9.  Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, 311.  Stamp  duties,  314.  On  whom  the  several  kinds  of 
taxes  principally  hW,  3\5s  Taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour, 
319.  Capitations,  325.  Taxes  upon  consumable  c6mmodities, 
326.  Upon  necessaries,  330.  Upon  luxuries,  ib.  Principal  ne- 
cessaries taxed,  334.  Absurdities  in  taxation,  336.  Diflbrent 
parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed,  ib.  Two  different  methods 
of  taxing  consumable  commodities,  337.  ^if  Matthew  Decker's 
scheme  of  taxation  considered,  338.  Excise  and  customs,  S4Q. 
Taxation  sometimes  not  an  instnmrient  of  revenue,  but  of  mono- 
poly, 345  •  Improtemeots  of  the  customs  suggested,  343»  Taxes 


paii  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  little  adverted  to^  367.  Oa 
luxuries^  the  good  and  bad  properties  of,  ib.  Bad  effects  of 
farming  them  out»  377*  How  the  finances  of  France  might 
be  reformed,  381.  French  and  English  taxations  compared, 
382.  New  taxes  always  generate  discontent,  407*  How  far 
the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be  appUoable  to  all*  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire,  42$.  Such  a  plan  might 
speedily  discharge  the  national  debt,  433* 

Tia^  great  importation  and  consumption  of  that  drug  in  Britaioy 
i,  284.      ' 

Teachers  in  universities^  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminish  their 
application,  iii,  l67-  The  jurisdictions  to  which  they  are  sub* 
jcct  little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  l68.  Are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  gain  protection  by  servility,  1^.  Defects 
in  their  establishments,  I/O.  Teachers  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  superior  to  those  of  modern  Hmes,  ipi. 
Circumstances  which  draw  good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from, 
the  universities,  238.  Their  employment  naturally  renders  them 
eminent  in  letters,  240 

Tenures,  feudal,  general  observations  on,  ii,  88.    Described,  154. 

Theology f  monkbh,  the  complexion  of,  iii^  181. 

Tin,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i,  234.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  silver  mines  of  Peru, 
235.     Regulations  under  which  tin  mines  are  worked,  236. 

Tobacco^  the  culture  of,  why  restrained  in  Europe,  i,  217*  Not  so 
profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  as  sugar, 
218.— —The  amount  and  course  of  the  British  trade  with, 
explained,  ii,  142.  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  ex- 
portation, 307*  Consequences  of  the  exclusive  trade  Britain 
enjoys  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  this  article,  443. 

TVtf/,  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the 

^  equity  of,  shewn,  iii,  1 15.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought 
to  be  higher  than  upon  carriages  of  utility,  l\Q.  The  ma- 
nagement of  turnpikes  often  an  object  of  just  complaint,  118. 
Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turn- 
pikes,  1 19,  365. 

Tonnage  and  poundage^  origin  of  those  duties,  iii,  342. 

Tontine  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  iii,  402. 

Tolouse,  salary  paid  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament 
of,  iii,  108. 

Towns ^  the  phiccs  where  industry  is  most  profitably  exerted,!,  172» 
The  spirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufacturers,  173, 
177. According  to  what  circumstances  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  is  formed,  ii,  90.  The 
reciprocal  nature  of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country 
explained,  146.  Subsist  on  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country, 
148*  How  first  formed,  H9.  Are  continual  fairSf  it>f  Thpori* 


gioftl  poverty  and  servile  sute  of  theinhabitantt  of,  169.  Their 
early  exeraptiona  and  privileges^  how  obtained^  I/O.  The  inha- 
bitants ofy  obtained  liberty  much  earlier  than  the  occupien  of 
land  in  the  country,  171.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  172.  Origin 
of  corporations,  173.  Why  allowed  to  form  militia,  176.  How 
the  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  towns  contributed  to  tha 
improvement  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  185. 

Tradtf  double  interest,  (kerned  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  in,  \, 
131, Four  general  classes  of,  equally  necenary  to,  and  de- 
pendent on,  each  other,  ii,  123*  Wholesale,  three  Afferent 
sorts  of,  135*  The  different  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trade, 
136.  The  nature  and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examin- 
ed, 139.  The  principles  of  foreign  trade  examined,  141.  The 
trade  between  town  and  country  explained,  146.  Original 
poverty  and  servile  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  under  feu- 

'  dal  government,  169.  Exemptions  and  privileges  granted  to 
them,  170.  Extension  of,  commerce  by  rude  nations  selling 
their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manufactures  of  more  civilized 
countries,  179.  Its  salutary  effects  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  187.  Subverted  the  feudal  authority, 
190.  The  independence  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  explained^ 
193.  The  capitals  acquired  by,  very  precarious,  until  some 
part  has  been  realized  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land,  202.  Over-trading,  the  cause  of  complaints  of  the  scar- 
city of  money,  21 6-  The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  not 
the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade,  230.  Effect' 
produced  in  trade  and  manufactures  by  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, 231.  And  by  the  discovfsry  of  a  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  233.  Error  of  commer- 
cial writers  in  estiinatiog  national,  wealth  by  gold  and  silver, 

235.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  restraints  upon  trade, 

236.  Individuals,  by  pursuing  their  own  interest,  unknowing 
ly  promote  that  of  the  pubUc,  242.  Legal  regulationt  of 
trade  unsafe,  243.  Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations^ 
259.  Measures  for  laying  trade  open  ought  to  be  carried  inte 
execution  slowly,  266.  Policy  of  the  restraints  on  trade  be- 
tween France  and  Britain  considered,  269.  No  certain  criterion 
to  determine  on  w^ch  side  the  balance  of  trade  between  two 
countries  turns,  27O.  Most  of  the  regulations  of,  founded  on 
a  mistaken  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  29O.  Is  generally 
founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  297.  Drawbacks  of 
duties,  305.  The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  slock  on  one 
single  branch  of  business  has  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  single 
operation,  349*  Consequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number 
of  small  channels  into  one  great  ehannd,  458.  Colony  trade, 
and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade  distinguished,  462-^ — i — The 
interest  of  the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  prc^ 


d(rccr«  iii»  2&.    Adrantagefliauesdhig  t  pcifict  fneeddno^  to 

ko^cd  oatioa8>  accordiag  to  the  present  agticalcora)  syttera  of 

political  cconoaj  in  Fraace,  42*     Origifi  of  fomgtt  trade,  44. 

Consequences  oJF  h^h  duties  and  prohibitions  in  landed  na« 

f  ionSy  45.    How  trade  aognencs  the  re¥emie  of  a  country,  52. 

Nature  of  the  trading  iatercounie  between  the  inhabitants  of 

towns  and  those  of  the  conntty,  65* 
Traduf  cause  and  effect  of  the  separatioft  of^  i|  9*  Origin  of,  20* 
Transit  ditt'm  explained,  iii,  36d. 

Travelling  tor  education,  sunamary  view  of  the  effects  of,  iiiy  184« 
7reaturetf  why  fonacrly  accimiulated  by  princes,  »,  22^ 
Trcasmre  trove^  the  term  explained,  if,  15.  Why  an  important 

branch  of  rerome  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  iii, 

387. 
Turkey  cmi^amyf  short  hisCorical  view  of,  iii,  13 1. 
Tuntplies.     Sec  Tolb. 
Tithes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  iii,  277.     The  levying  of,  a  great 

discouragement  to  impnorftmeiitA,  378.     The  fixing  a  modus 

for,  a  rehef  to  the  farmer,  292« 

V 

Faltte^  the  term  defiaed,  i,  37« 

Fedmi  Peltioy  hb  cruelty  to  his  slaves  checked  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus,  which  could  not  have  beeh  done  under  the 
republican  form  of  government^  ii,  433. 

Feniee^  origin  of  the  silk  manu^aeture  in  that  eity,  ii,  191.  Trad* 
ed  in  ]Bast- India  goods  before  the  sea  track  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  discovered,  389."  ■  ■  'Nature  of  the  land-tax 
in  that  repubUc,  iii,  267. 

VettUon^  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compensate  the  expencc 

.     of  a  deer  park^  i,  3 1 1 . 

f^ketsima  beridkiaum  among  Ihe  ancient  Romans,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  iii,  311. 

Fillageti  how  ^rst  formed,  ii,  149. 

VUlenagei  probable  cause  of  the  wearing'  oiit  of  that  tenure  in 
Europe^  ii,  I6I. 

Fineyardf  the  most  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  among  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  i,  212.  Great  advantages  derived  from 
pecuharities  of  soil  in,  214. 

Univirtiiiei,  the  emc^oments  of  the  teacher^  iu,  how  far  calculated 
to  promote  their  diligence,  iii,  167.  The  professors  at  Oxford 
have  mostly  given  up  teaching,  l6S.  Those  in  France  subject 
to  incompetent  junsdietions,  169.  The  privileges  of  graduates 
hnproperly  obtained,  170»  Abuse  of  lectureships,  ib.  The 
disctpHne  of,  seldom  calcukted  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 
172*  Are  in  England  BKHre  corrupted  than  the  pubHc  schools, 
173.  Original  foundation  o(f  174.  How  Latin  became  an  ea- 
Mntial  article  k  acaNkmic4  ^ucation^  175.    How  the  study 


INDEX. 

of  the  Gfcek  haigazge  wat  introduced,  1^6.  The  three  grreat 
hrmhes  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  ib.  Are  now  divided  into 
£ve  bramches,  179.  The  monkish  course  of  education  in,  18K 
Have  not  been  very  ready  to  adopt  improveaients,  IdS.  Are 
not  weQ  calculated  to  prepare  n^en  for  the  world,  183.  How 
filled  with  good  profeBsors,  or  drained  of  them,  2^8.  Where 
the  worst  and  best  professors  are  generally  to  be  met  with, 
239.-*^See  Colleges  and  Teachers. 

W 

Wages  of  labour,  how  settled  between  masters  and  workmen,  i,  88. 
The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
their  employers,  Sp.  The  opposition  of  workmen  outrageous, 
and  seldom  successful,  90.  Circumstancei  which  operate  to 
raise  wages,  92.  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds 
from  which  they  arise,  93,  Why  higher  in  North  America 
than  in  England,  lb.  Are  low  in  countries  that  are  stationary, 
95.  Not  oppressively  low  in  Great  Britain,  99,  A  distinction 
made  here  between  the  wajges  in  summer  and  in  winter,  ib.  If 
sufficient  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  ample  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
100.  Different  rates  of,  in  different  places,  16.  Liberal  wagea 
encourage  industry  and  propagation,  1 10.  An  advance  of,  ne* 
cessarily  raises  the  price  of  many  commodities,  \\7»  An  ave- 
rage of,  not  easily  ascertained,  119.  The  operation  of  hrj^h 
wages  and  high  profits  compared,  132.  Causes  of  the  varia- 
tions of,  in  different  employments,  135.  Are  meraUy  higher 
in  new,  than  in  old  trades,  156,  186.  Legal  regulations  pf, 
destroy  industry  and  ingenuity,  195>  ^  \  Natural  effect  of 
a  direct  tax  upon,  iii,  320. 

Walpole^  Sir  Robert,  Ws  excise  scheme  defended,  iii,  352. 

Wants  of  mankind,  how  supplied  through  the  operation  of  labour,  ^ 
i,  30.    How  extended*  in  proportion  to  their  supply,  227— ' 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  supplied  from  the  produce  of  other 
men's  laJbour,  ii,  1. 

Wars,  foreign,  the  funds  for  ithe  maintenance  of,  in  the  present 
century,  have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and 

'     silver  in  a  nation,  ii,  223. How  supportea  by  a  nation  of 

hunters,  iii,  6g»  By  a  nation  of  shepherds,  70.  By  a  nation 
of  husbandmen,  72.  Men  of  military  age,  what  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  society,  73.  Feudal  wars,  now  supported, 
ih.  Causes  which,  in  the  advanced  state  of  society,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  those  who  took  the  field,  to  maintain  themselves, 
74.  How  the  art  of  war  became  a  distinct  profession,  77* 
Distinction  between  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  80.  Altera- 
tion in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
81,  93.  Importance  of  discipline,  82.  Macedonian  army,  84. 
Carthaginian  army,  85.  Roman  army,  lY.  Feudal  armies, 
VOL.  in.  I  i 


89*  A  weD  regulated  kanding  army^  the  only  defiance  a£  sr 
civilized  country,  and  the  only  means  for  speedily  civilizing  a 
barbarous  country*  9I  •  The  want  of  parsimony  during  peace, 
imposes  on  states  the  necessity  of  contracting  debts  to  carry  on 
war,  389, 405,  Why  war  is  agreeable  to  those  who  live  secure 
from  the  immediate  calamities  of  it,  405*  Advantages  of  raising 
the  supplies  for,  within  the  year,  414. 

JVatch  movements,  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of,  owing  to 
mechanical  improvements,  i,  341. 

ff^^allhsnd  money,  synonymous  terms,  in  popular  language,  205, 
236.  Spanish  and  Tartarian  estimate  of,  compared,  236— 
The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  possession  of,  iii,  75. 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  necessarily  g^reater  than  those  of 
spinners,  i,  68. 

H^est  Indies f  discovered  by  Columbus,  ii,  39 1.  How  they  ob- 
tained this  name,  392.  The  original  native  productions  of,  iL 
The  thirst  of  gold  the  object  of  all  the  Spanish  enterprisee 
there,  395.  And  of  those  of  every  other  European  nation, 
398.  The  remoteness  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European 
colonies  there,  402.  The  sugar  colonies  of  France  better 
governed  than  those  of  Britain,  431. 

Whe.U See  Corn. 

Window  tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  iii,  292. '  Tends  to  reduce 
house«rent,  293. 

Windsor  market,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  com  at,  i, 

357. 

Wine,  the  cheapness  of,  would  be  a  cause  of  sobriety,  ii,  296. 
The  carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  English  statutes,  308. 

Wood,  the  price  of,  rises  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivated, 
i,  229.  The  growth  of  young  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  230. 
When  the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable  employment,  iL 
*  W60I9  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dis- 
tant market,  i,  3 19.  The  price  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  con. 
siderably  since  the  time  of  Edward  III,  321.  Causes  of  this 
diminution  in  price,  322.  The  price  of,  considerably  reduced 
in  Scotland,  by  the  union  with  England,  327.  —  Severity  of 
the  laws  against  the  exportation  of,  iii,  9.  Restraintis  upon  the 
inland  commerce  of,  11.  Restraints  upon  the  coasting  trade 
of,  13.  Pleas  on  which  these  restraints  are  founded,  ih.  The 
price  of  wool  depressed  by  these  regulations,  f5.  The  ex- 
portation of,  ought  to  be  allowed,  subject  to  a  duty,  18. 

IVoollen  cloth,  the  present  prices  of,  compared .  with  those  at 
the  close  of  the  fitteenth  century,  i,  342.  Three  mechanical 
improvements  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of,  345. 
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